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THE right to the free disposal of property and to the 
exploitation of economic opportunities is conceived by a 
large part cf the modern world, and in particular by the most 
socially influential part of it, to be absolute, and this volume 
of interest and opinion rallies instinctively ~:inst any attempt 
to qualify or limit the exercise of these'>3ts by attaching 
further conditions to them. It is true .aat measures to 
prevent their abuse are now tolerated. ‘They are contested 
m‘n detail, not denounced in principle, for their opponents re- 
cognise that the system is strengthened if its extravagances are 
,uned. But there is a wide difference between the accept- 
ance of such measures in particular cases, and the surrender 
of the doctrine that, in the normal vu-vanisation of society, 
the enjoyment of property and the — ;ection of industry 
require no social justification, because vliey are rights which 
Stand by their own virtue, not functions to be judged by the 
success with which they contribute to a social purpose. 

To-day that doctrine, if intellectually discredited, is still the 
practical foundation of social organisation. One example of 
its strength is the reception offered to its partial abandonment 
during the recent crisis. Consider, for example, the attitude 
of the leaders of the commercial world to the restrictions 

pon trade and industry imposed during the war. The 

ontrol of railways, mines, and shipping, the distribution of 

raw materials through a public department instead of by 

ompeting merchants, the regulation of prices, the attempts 

o check “ profiteering,’—the detailed application of these 
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restrictions may have been effective or ineffective, wise or 
injudicious. But it is not against the details of particular 
restrictions that opposition is directed. What is denounced 
is the existence of any restrictions at all. What is demanded 
is that in the future, as in the past, the directors of industry 
should be free to handle it as an enterprise conducted for 
their own convenience or advancement, instead of being 
compelled, as they have been partially compelled during the 
war, to subordinate it to a social purpose. For to admit that 
the criterion of commerce and industry is its success in dis- 
charging a social purpose, is at once to turn property and 
economic activity from rights which are absolute to rights 
which are contingent and derivative, because it is to affirm 
that they are relative to functions, and that they may justly 
be revoked when the functions are not performed. It is, in 
short, to imply that property and economic activity exist to 
promote the ends of society, whereas hitherto society has 
been regarded in the world of business as existing to promote 
them. ‘To those who hold their position, not as functionaries, 
but by virtue of their success in making industry contribute 
to their own wealth and social influence, such a reversal of 
means and ends appears little less than a revolution. For 
it implies that they must justify before a social tribunal rights 
which they have hitherto taken for granted as part of an 
order which is above criticism. 

During the greater part of the nineteenth century the 
significance of the opposition between the two principles of 
individual rights and social functions was masked by the 
subsidiary doctrine of the inevitable harmony between private 
interests and public good. What is remarkable is that to-day, 
while that subsidiary doctrine has fallen to pieces under 
criticism, the disposition to regard individual rights as the 
centre and pivot of social organisation is still the most 
powerful element in political thought, and the practical founda- 
tion of industrial organisation. If anyone doubts such a 
statement, let him reflect upon the fact that their maintenance 
is not, in practice, impugned in those cases in which it is 
evident that no service is discharged, even indirectly, by their 
exercise. No one supposes that the owner of urban land 
performs, gua owner, any function. He has a right of private 
taxation, that is all. But the private ownership of urban land 
is as general to-day as it was a century ago; and Lord Hugh 
Cecil, in his interesting little book on Conservatism, declares 
that, whether private property is mischievous or not, society 
cannot interfere with it, because to interfere with it is theft, 
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and theft is wicked. No one supposes that it is for the public 
good that several hundred thousand acres should be used for 
parks and game. But our country gentlemen are still settled 
heavily upon their villages and still slay their thousands. No 
one can argue that a monopolist is impelled by “an invisible 
hand” to serve the public interest. But over a large field of 
industry competition has been replaced by combination, and 
combinations have hitherto been allowed the same unfettered 
freedom as individuals in the exploitation of economic oppor- 
tunities. No one really believes that the production of coal 
depends upon the payment of mining royalties, or that ships 
will not go to and fro unless shipowners can earn fifty per cent. 
upon their capital. But coal-mines, or rather the coal-miner, 
still pay royalties, and shipowners still make fortunes and are 
made peers. At the very moment when everybody is talking 
about the importance of increasing the output of wealth, the 
last question, apparently, which it occurs to any statesman 
to ask is why wealth should be squandered on futile activities, 
and in expenditure which is either disproportionate to service 
or made for no service at all. So inveterate, indeed, has 
become the practice of payment in virtue of property rights, 
without even the pretence of any function being performed, 
that when, in a national emergency, it is proposed to extract 
oil from the ground, the Government actually proposes that 
every gallon shall pay a tax to landowners who never even 
suspected its existence, and the ingenuous proprietors are full 
of pained astonishment at anyone questioning whether the 
nation is under a moral obligation to endow him further. 

The laborious refutation of the doctrine that private and 
public interests are coincident, and that man’s self-love is 
God’s providence, which was the excuse of the last century 
for its tolerance of economic abuses, has achieved, in fact, 
surprisingly small results. The abuses are still tolerated ; 
and they are tolerated because that doctrine was not really 
the centre of the position. It was an outwork, not the 
citadel; and now ,that the outwork has been captured, the 
citadel is still to win. What gives its special quality and 
character, its toughness and cohesion, to the industrial system 
built up in the last century and a half, is not its exploded 
theory of economic harmonies. It is the doctrine that 
economic rights are anterior to, and independent of, economic 
functions, that they stand by their own virtue, and need 
adduce no higher credentials. The practical result of it is 
that economic rights remain, whether economic functions are 
performed or not. ‘They remain to-day in a more formidable 
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form than in the age of early industrialism. For those who 
control them no longer compete but combine, and the rivalry 
between property in capital and property in land has long since 
ended. ‘The basis of the New Conservatism is, in fact, nothing 
less than a determination so to organise society, both by 
political and economic action, as to make it secure against 
every attempt to extinguish payments which are made, not for 
service, but because the owners possess a legal right to extract 
them without it. Hence the fusion of the two traditional 
parties, the proposed “ strengthening” of the second chamber, 
the return to protection, the swift conversion of rival industrial- 
ists to the advantages of monopoly, and the attempts to buy 
off with concessions the more influential sections of the 
working classes. 

A society which aimed at making the acquisition of wealth 
contingent upon the ‘discharge of social obligations, which 
sought to proportion remuneration to service and denied it 
to those by whom no service was performed, which inquired 
first not what men possess, but what they can make, or create, 
or achieve, might be called a functional society, because in 
such a society the main subject of social emphasis would be 
the performance of functions. But such a society does not 
exist, even as a remote ideal, in the modern world, though 
something like it has hung, an unrealised theory, before men’s 
minds in the past. Modern societies aim at protecting eco- 
nomic rights, while leaving economic functions, except in 
moments of abnormal emergency, to fulfil themselves. ‘The 
motive which gives colour and quality to their public institu- 
tions and policy and political thought is not the attempt 
to secure the fulfilment of tasks imposed for the public service, 
but to increase the opportunities open to individuals of attain- 
ing the objects which they conceive to be advantageous to 
themselves. If asked the end or criterion of social organisa- 
tion, they would give an answer reminiscent of the formula: 
The greatest happiness of the greatest number. But to 
say that the end of social institutions is happiness, is to 
say that they have no common end at all. For happiness 
is individual, and to make happiness the object of society is 
to resolve society itself into the ambitions of numberless 
individuals, each directed towards the attainment of some 
personal purpose. 

Such societies may be called Acquisitive Societies, because 
their whole tendency and interest and preoccupation is to 
promote the acquisition of wealth. The appeal of this con- 
ception must be powerful, for it has laid the whole modern 
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world under its spell. Since England first revealed the possi- 
bilities of industrialism, it has gone from strength to strength ; 
and as industrial civilisation invades countries hitherto remote 
from it, as Russia and Japan and India and China are drawn 
into its orbit, each decade sees a fresh extension of its influence. 
The secret of its triumph is obvious. It is an invitation to 
men to use the powers with which they have been endowed 
by nature or society, by skill or energy or relentless egotism, 
or mere good fortune, without inquiring whether there is 
any principle by which ‘their exercise should be limited. It 
assumes the social organisation which determines the oppor- 
tunities which different classes shall in fact possess, and con- 
centrates attention upon the right of those who possess or can 
acquire power to make the fullest use of it for their own self- 
advancement. By fixing men’s minds, not upon the discharge 
of social obligations, which restricts their energy, because it 
defines the goal to which it should be directed, but upon the 
exercise of the right to pursue their own self-interest, it offers 
unlimited scope for the acquisition of riches, and therefore 
gives free play to one of the most powerful of human instincts. 
To the strong it promises unfettered freedom for the exercise 
of their strength ; to the weak, the hope that they too may one 
day be strong. Before the eyes of both it suspends a golden 
prize, which not all can attain, but for which each may strive— 
the enchanting vision of infinite expansion. It assures men 
that there are no ends other than their ends, no law other than 
desires, no limit other than that which they think advisable, 
Thus it makes the individual the centre of his own universe. 
and dissolves moral principles into a choice of expediencies. 
And it immensely simplifies the problems of social life in 
complex communities. For it relieves them of the necessity 
of discriminating between different types of economic activity 
and different sources of wealth, between enterprise and avarice, 
energy and unscrupulous greed, property which is legitimate 
and property which is theft, the just enjoyment of the fruits 
of labour and the idle parasitism of birth or fortune, because 
it treats all economic activities as standing upon the same 
level, and suggests that excess or defect, waste or superfluity, 
require no conscious effort of the social will to avert them, 
but are corrected almost automatically by the mechanical 
play of economic forces. 

Under the impulse of such ideas men do not become 
religious or wise or artistic; for religion and wisdom and 
art imply the acceptance of limitations. But they become 
powerful and rich. ‘They inherit the earth and change the 
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face of nature, if they do not possess their own souls; and 
they have that appearance of freedom which consists in the 
absence of obstacles between opportunities for self-advance- 
ment and those whom birth or wealth or talent or good 
fortune has placed in a position to seize them. It is not 
difficult either for an individual or for a society to achieve 
its object, if that object be sufficiently limited and immediate, 
and if they are not distracted from its pursuit by other con- 
siderations. ‘The temper which dedicates itself to the cultiva- 
tion of opportunities, and leaves obligations to take care of 
themselves, is set upon an object which is at once simple 
and practicable. ‘The eighteenth century defined it. The 
twentieth century has very largely attained it. Or, if it 
has not attained it, it has at least grasped the conditions 
of its attainment. The national output of wealth per head 
of population was approximately £45 in 1914. There is no 
reason why by 1950 it should not be doubled. 

Such happiness is not remote from achievement. In the 
course of achieving it, however, the world has been confronted 
by a group of unexpected consequences, which are the cause 
of its malaise, as the obstruction of economic opportunity was 
the cause of social malaise in the eighteenth century. And 
these consequences are not, as is often suggested, accidental 
mal-adjustments, but flow naturally from its dominant principle: 
so that there is a sense in which the cause of its perplexity 
is not its failure, but the quality of its success, and its light 
itself a kind of darkness. The will to economic power, if it 
is sufficiently single-minded, brings riches. But if it is single- 
minded, it destroys the moral restraints which ought to con- 
dition the pursuit of riches, and therefore also makes the 
pursuit of riches meaningless. For what gives meaning to 
economic activity, as to any other activity, is the purpose to 
which it is directed. But the faith upon which our economic 
civilisation reposes, the faith that riches are not a means 
but an end, implies that all economic activity is equally 
estimable whether it is subordinated to a social purpose 
or not. Hence it divorces gain from service, and justifies 
rewards for which no function is performed, or which are 
out of all proportion to it. Wealth in modern societies is 
distributed according to opportunity; and while opportunity 
depends partly upon talent and energy, it depends still more 
upon birth and social position, and access to education and 
inherited wealth—in a word, upon property. For talent and 
energy can create opportunity ; but property need only wait 
for it. It is the sleeping partner who draws part of the 
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dividends which the firm produces, the residuary legatee who 
always claims his share in the estate. 

And because rewards are divorced from services, so that 
what is prized most is not riches obtained in return for labour, 
but riches the economic origin of which, being regarded as 
sordid, is concealed, two results follow. ‘The first is the 
creation of a class of pensioners upon industry, who levy toll 
upon its product, but contribute nothing to its increase, and 
who are not merely tolerated, but applauded and_admired and 
protected with assiduous care, as though the secret of prosperity 
resided in them. ‘They are admired because, in the absence 
of any principle of discrimination between incomes which are 
payment for functions and incomes which are not, all incomes, 
merely because they represent wealth, stand on the same level 
of appreciation, and are estimated solely by their magnitude, 
so that in all societies which have accepted industrialism there 
is an upper layer which claims the enjoyment of social life, 
while it repudiates its responsibilities. The ventier and his 
ways, how familiar they were in England before the war! A 
public school, and then club life in Oxford and Cambridge, 
and then another club in town; London in June, when 
London is pleasant; the moors in August and pheasants in 
October, Cannes in December and hunting in February and 
March; and a whole world of rising bourgeoisie eager to 
imitate them, sedulous to make their expensive watches keep 
time with this preposterous calendar ! 

The second consequence is the degradation of those who 
labour, but who do not by their labour command large rewards, 
that is, of the great majority of mankind. And this degrada- 
tion follows inevitably from the refusal of men to give the 
purpose of industry the first place in their thought about it. 
When they do that, when their minds are set upon the fact 
that the meaning of industry is the service of man, all who 
labour appear to them honourable, because all who labour 
serve; and the distinction which separates those who serve 
from those who merely spend is so crucial and fundamental 
as ta obliterate all minor distinctions based on differences of 
income. But when the criterion of function is forgotten, the 
only criterion which remains is that of wealth, and an Acquisi- 
tive Society reverences the possession of wealth, as a Functional 
Society would honour, even in the person of the humblest and 
most laborious craftsman, the arts of creation. So wealth 
becomes the foundation of public esteem, and the mass of 
men who labour, but who do not acquire wealth, are thought 
to be vulgar and meaningless and insignificant compared with 
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the few who acquire wealth by good fortune or by the skilful 
use of economic opportunities, and come to be regarded, not 
as the ends for which alone it is worth while to produce wealth 
at all, but as the instruments of its acquisition by a world that 
declines to be soiled by contact with what is thought to be 
the dull and sordid business of labour. They are not happy, 
for the reward of all but the very mean is not merely money, 
but the esteem of their fellow-men, and they know they are 
not esteemed, as soldiers, for example, are esteemed, though 
it is because they give their lives to making civilisation that 
there is a civilisation which it is worth while for soldiers to 
defend. ‘They are not esteemed because their work is not 
esteemed, because the admiration of society is directed towards 
those who get, not towards those who give; and, though work- 
men give much, they get little. And the rentiers whom they 
support are not happy ; for, in discarding the idea of function 
which sets a limit to the acquisition of riches, they have also 
discarded the principle which alone gives riches their meaning. 
Hence, unless they can persuade themselves that to be rich 
is in itself meritorious, they may bask in social admiration, 
but they are unable to esteem themselves. For they have 
abolished the principle which makes activity significant, and 
therefore estimable. They are, indeed, more truly pitiable 
than some of those who envy them. For, like the spirits 
in the Inferno, they are punished by the attainment of their 
desires. 

A society ruled by these notions is necessarily the victim 
of inequality. ‘To escape inequality it is necessary to recog- 
nise that there is some principle which ought to limit the gains 
of particular classes and particular individuals, because gains 
drawn from certain sources or exceeding certain amounts are 
illegitimate. But such a limitation implies a standard of 
discrimination which is inconsistent with the assumption that 
each man has a right to what he can get, irrespective of any 
service rendered for it. Thus privilege, which was to have 
been exorcised by the gospel of 1789, returns in a new guise, 
the creature no longer of unequal legal rights thwarting the 
natural exercise of equal powers of hand and brain, but of 
unequal powers springing from the exercise of equal rights in 
a world where property and inherited wealth and the appara- 
tus of class institutions have made opportunities unequal. 
Inequality, again, leads to the mis-direction of production. 
For, since the demand of one income of £50,000 is as powerful 
a magnet as the demand of five hundred incomes of £100, it 
diverts energy from the creation of wealth to the multiplication 
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of luxuries, so that, for example, while one-tenth of the people 
of England are overcrowded, a considerable proportion of them 
are engaged, not in supplying that deficiency, but in making 
rich men’s hotels, motor-cars, and yachts. Thus a part of the 
goods which are annually produced, and which are called 
wealth, is, strictly speaking, waste, because it consists of 
articles which, though reckoned as part of the income of the 
nation, either should not have been produced until other 
articles had already been produced in sufficient abundance, or 
should not have been produced at all. And some part of the 
population is employed in making goods which no man can 
make with happiness, or indeed without loss of self-respect, 
because he knows that they had much better not be made, and 
that his life is wasted in making them. Everybody recognises 
that the army contractor who, in time of war, set several 
hundred navvies to dig an artificial lake in his grounds was 
not adding to, but subtracting from, the wealth of the nation. 
But in time of peace many hundred thousand workmen, if they 
are not digging ponds, are doing work which is equally foolish 
and wasteful, when, in peace as in war, there is important work 
which is waiting to be done, and which is not done because, 
while the effective demand of the mass of men is small, there 
is a small class which wears several men’s clothes, eats several 
men’s dinners, and lives several men’s lives. Yet this result of 
inequality, again, is a phenomenon which cannot be prevented, 
or checked, or even recognised by a society which excludes the 
idea of purpose from its social arrangements and industrial 
activity. For to recognise it is to admit that there is a 
principle superior to the mechanical play of economic forces, 
which ought to determine the relative importance of different 
occupations, and thus to abandon the view that all economic 
riches, however composed, are an end, and that all economic 
activity is equally justifiable. 

The exclusion of the idea of purpose involves another 
consequence which everyone laments, but which no one can 
prevent, except by abandoning the belief that the free exercise 
of rights is the main interest of society, and the discharge of 
common obligations a secondary and incidental consequence 
which may be left to take care of itself. It is that social life 
is turned into a scene of fierce antagonisms and that a consider- 
able part of industry is carried on in the intervals of a disguised 
social war. ‘The idea that economic peace can be secured 
merely by the exercise of tact and forbearance is based on the 
idea that there is a fundamental identity of interest between the 
different groups engaged in industry, which is occasionally inter- 
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rupted by regrettable misunderstandings. Both the one idea 
and the other are an illusion. The disputes which matter are 
not caused by a misunderstanding of identity of interests, but 
by a better understanding of diversity of interests. Though 
a formal declaration of war is an episode, the conditions which 
issue in a declaration of war are permanent; and what makes 
them permanent is the conception of industry which also 
makes inequality and functionless incomes permanent. It is 
the denial that industry has any end or purpose other than the 
satisfaction of those engaged in it. That motive produces 
industrial warfare, not as a regrettable incident, but as an 
inevitable result. It produces industrial war, because its 
teaching is that each individual or group has a right to what 
they can get, and denies that there is any principle, other than 
the mechanism of the market, which determines what they 
ought to get. For, since the income available for distribution 
is limited, and since, therefore, when certain limits have been 
passed, what one group gains another group must lose, it is 
evident that, if the relative incomes of different groups are not 
to be determined by their functions, there is no method other 
than mutual self-assertion which is left to determine it. Self- 
interest, indeed, may cause them to refrain from using their 
full strength to enforce their claims, and, in so far as this 
happens, peace is secured in industry, as men have attempted 
to secure it in international affairs, by a balance of power. 
But the maintenance of such a peace is contingent upon the 
estimate of the parties to it that they have more to lose than 
to gain by an overt struggle, and is not the result of their 
acceptance of any standard of remuneration as an equitable 
settlement of their claims. Hence it is precarious, insincere, 
and short. It is without finality, because there can be no 
finality in the mere addition of increments of income, any 
more than in the gratification of any other desire for material 
goods. When demands are conceded, the old struggle recom- 
mences upon a new level, and will always recommence as long 
as men seek to end it merely by increasing remuneration, not 
by finding a principle upon which all remuneration, whether 
large or small, should be based. 


Such a principle is offered by the idea of function, because 
its application would eliminate the surpluses which are the 
subject of contention, and would make it evident that re- 
muneration is based upon service, not upon chance or privilege 
or the power to use opportunities to drive a hard bargain. But 
the idea of function is incompatible with the doctrine that 
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every person and organisation have an unlimited right to 
exploit their economic opportunities as fully as they please, 
which is the working faith of modern industry; and, since 
it is not accepted, men resign themselves to the settlement 
of the issue by force, or propose that the State should supersede 
the force of private associations by the use of its force, as 
though the absence of a principle could be compensated by a 
new kind of machinery. Yet all the time the true cause of 
industrial warfare is as simple as the true cause of international 
warfare. It is that, if men recognise no law superior to their 
desires, then they must fight when their desires collide. For 
though groups or nations which are at issue with each other 
may be willing to submit to a principle which is superior to 
them both, there is no reason why they should submit to each 
other. Hence the idea, which is popular with rich men, that 
industrial disputes would disappear if only the output of wealth 
were doubled, and everyone twice as well off, not only is 
refuted by all practical experience, but is in its very nature 
founded upon an illusion: Increased riches may be as desir- 
able as they are thought by the economists, or as mischievous 
as they were thought by the saints. But to recommend an 
increase in productivity as a solution of the industrial problem 
is like offering spectacles to a man with a broken leg, or trying 
to atone for putting a bad sixpence in the plate one Sunday by 
putting a bad shilling in it the next. For the question is one 
not of amounts but of proportions; and men will fight to be 
paid £30 a week, instead of £20, as readily as they will fight 
to be paid £5 instead of £4, as long as there is no reason why 
they should be paid £20 instead of £30, and as long as other 
men who do not work are paid anything at all. If miners 
demanded higher wages when every superfluous charge upon 
coal-getting had been eliminated, there would be a principle 
with which to meet their claim—the principle that one group 
of workers ought not to encroach upon the livelihood of others. 
But as long as royalty owners extract royalties, and exception- 
ally productive mines pay 20 per cent. to absentee shareholders, 
there is no valid answer to a demand for higher wages. For 
if the community pays anything at all to those who do not 
work, it can afford to pay more to those who do. ‘The naive 
complaint that workmen are never satisfied is, therefore, 
strictly true. It is true not only of workmen, but of all 
classes in a society which conducts its affairs on the principle 
that wealth, instead of being proportioned to function, belongs 
to those who can get it. They are never satisfied, nor can 
they be satisfied. For as long as they make that principle 
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the guide of their individual lives and of their social order, 
nothing short of infinity could bring them satisfaction. 

So here, again, the prevalent insistence upon rights, and 
prevalent neglect of functions, brings men into a vicious circle 
which they cannot escape, without escaping from the false 
philosophy which dominates them. But it does something 
more. It makes that philosophy itself seem plausible and 
exhilarating, and a rule not only for industry, in which it 
had its birth, but for politics and culture and religion and 
the whole compass of social life. The possibility that one 
aspect of human life may be so exaggerated as to overshadow, 
and in time to atrophy, every other, has been made familiar 
to Englishmen by the example of “Prussian militarism.” 
Militarism is the characteristic, not of an army, but of a society. 
Its essence is not any particular quality or scale of military 
preparation, but a state of mind which, in its concentration 
on one particular element in social life, ends finally by exalting 
it until it becomes the arbiter of all the rest. ‘The purpose 
for which military forces exist is forgotten. ‘They are thought 
to stand by their own right and to need no justification. In- 
stead of being regarded as an instrument which is necessary 
in an imperfect world, they are elevated into an object of 
superstitious veneration, as though the world would be a 
poor, insipid place without them ; so that political institutions 
and social arrangements and intellect and morality and religion 
are crushed into a mould made to fit one activity, which in a 
sane society is a subordinate activity, like the police, or the 
maintenance of prisons, or the cleansing of sewers, but which 
in — state is a kind of mystical epitome of society 
itself. 

Militarism, as Englishmen see plainly enough, is fetich- 
worship. It is the prostration of men’s souls and the 
laceration of their bodies to appease an idol. What they do 
not see is that their reverence for economic activity and 
industry, and what is called business, is also fetich-worship, 
and that in their devotion to that idol they torture themselves 
as needlessly and indulge in the same meaningless antics as 
Prussians did in their worship of militarism. For what the 
military tradition and spirit have done for Prussia, with the 
result of creating militarism, the commercial tradition and 
spirit have done for England, with the result of creating 
industrialism. Industrialism is no more a necessary character- 
istic of an economically developed society, than militarism is 
a necessary characteristic of a nation which maintains mili- 
tary forces. It is no more the result of applying science to 
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industry, than militarism is the result of the application of 
science to war; and the idea that it is something inevitable 
in a community which uses coal and iron and machinery, so 
far from being the truth, is itself.a product of it. Men may 
use what mechanical instruments they please, and be none the 
worse for their use. What kills their souls is when they 
allow their instruments to use them. ‘The essence of indus- 
trialism, in short, is not any particular method of industry, but 
a particular estimate of the importance of industry, which 
results in it being thought the only thing that is important 
at all, so that it is elevated from the subordinate place which 
it should occupy among human interests and activities, into 
being the standard by which all other interests and activities 
are judged. When a cabinet minister declares that the great- 
ness of this country depends upon the volume of its exports, 
so that France, which exports comparatively little, and Eliza- 
bethan England, which exported next to nothing, are pre- 
sumably to be pitied as altogether inferior civilisations, that is 
industrialism, It is the confusion of one minor department 
of life with the whole of life. When manufacturers cry and 
cut themselves with knives, because it is proposed that boys 
and girls of fourteen shall attend school for eight hours a 
week, and the President of the Board of Education is so gravely 
impressed by their apprehensions that he at once allows the 
hours to be reduced to seven, that is industrialism. It is fetich- 
worship. When the Government obtains money for a war 
which costs £7,000,000 a day, by closing the museums which 
cost £20,000 a year, that is industrialism. It is a contempt 
for all interests which do not contribute obviously to economic 
activity. When the press clamours that the one thing needed 
to make this island an Arcadia after the war is productivity, 
and more productivity, and yet more productivity, that is 
industrialism. It is the confusion of means with ends. Men 
will always confuse means with ends if they are without 
any clear conception that it is the ends, not the means, which 
matter—if they allow their minds to slip from the fact that it 
is the social purpose of industry which gives it meaning and 
makes it worth while to carry it on at all. And when they 
do that, they turn their whole world upside down, because 
they do not see the poles upon which it ought to move. So 
when, like England, they are thoroughly industrialised, they 
behave like Germany, which was thoroughly militarised. 
They talk as though man existed for industry, instead of 
industry existing for man, as the Prussians talked of man 
existing for war. They resent any activity which is not 
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coloured by the predominant interest, because it seems a rival 
to it. So they destroy religion and art and morality, which 
cannot exist unless they are disinterested; and having de- 
stroyed these, which are the end, for the sake of industry, 
which is a means, they make their industry itself what they 
make their cities, a desert of unnatural dreariness, which only 
forgetfulness can make endurable, and which only excitement 
can enable them to forget. 


Torn by suspicions and recriminations, avid of power, and 
oblivious of duties; desiring peace, but unable to seek peace 
and ensure it, because unwilling to surrender the creed which 
is the cause of war,—to what can one compare such a society 
but to the international world, which also has been called a 
society, and which also is social in nothing but name? And the 
comparison is more than a play upon words. It is an analogy 
which has its roots in the facts of history. It is not a chance 
that the last century and a half, which has seen the growth 
of a new system of industry, has also seen the growth of a new 
system of international politics; for both the one and the 
other are the expression of the same spirit and move in 
obedience to similar laws. The essence of the former was the 
repudiation of any authority superior to the individual reason. 
It left men free to follow their own interests or ambitions 
or appetites, untrammelled by subordination to any common 
centre of allegiance. The essence of the latter was the 
repudiation of any authority superior to the sovereign state, 
which again was conceived as a compact, self-contained unit— 
a unit which would lose its very essence if it lost its inde- 
pendence of other states. Just as the one emancipated 
economic activity from a mesh of antiquated traditions, so 
the other emancipated nations from arbitrary subordination 
to alien races or governments, and turned them into nation- 
alities with a right to work out their own destiny. Nationalism 
is, in fact, the counterpart among nations of what individualism 
is within them. It has similar origins and tendencies, similar 
triumphs and defects. For nationalism, like individualism, 
lays its emphasis on the rights of separate units, not on their 
subordination to common obligations, though its units are 
races or nations, not individual men. Like individualism, it 
appeals to the self-assertive instincts, to which it promises 
opportunities of unlimited expansion. Like individualism, it 
is a force of immense explosive power, the just claims of which 
must be conceded before it is possible to invoke any alternative 
principle to control its operations. For one cannot impose a 
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super-national authority upon irritated or discontented or 
oppressed nationalities, any more than one can subordinate 
economic motives to the control of society until society has 
recognised that there is a sphere which they may legitimately 
occupy. And, like individualism, if pushed to its logical 
conclusion, it is self-destructive. For as nationalism, in its 
brilliant youth, begins as a claim that nations, because they 
are spiritual beings, shall determine themselves, and passes 
too often into a claim that they shall dominate others, so 
individualism begins by asserting the right of men to make 
of their own lives what they can, and ends by condoning the 
subjection of the majority of men to the few whom good 
fortune or privilege or special opportunity has enabled most 
successfully to use their rights. 

So the perversion of nationalism is imperialism, as the 
perversion of individualism is industrialism. And the per- 
version comes, not through any flaw or vice in human nature, 
but by the force of the idea, because the principle is defective, 
and reveals its defects as it reveals its power. For it asserts 
that the rights of nations and individuals are absolute, which 
is false, instead of asserting that they are absolute in their 
own sphere, but that their sphere itself is contingent upon 
the part which they play in the community of nations and 
individuals, which is true. ‘Thus it constrains them to a 
career of indefinite expansion, in which they devour continents 
and oceans, law, morality and religion, and last of all their 
own souls, in an attempt to attain infinity by the addition 
to themselves of all that is finite. In the meantime their 
rivals, and their subjects, and they themselves are conscious 
of the danger of opposing forces, and seek to purchase security 
and to avoid a collision by organising a balance of power. 
But the balance, whether in international politics or in 
industry, is unstable, because it reposes not on the common 
recognition of a principle by which the claims of nations and 
individuals are limited, but on an attempt to find an equipoise 
which may avoid a conflict without abjuring the assertion 
of unlimited claims. No such equipoise can be found, because, 
in a world where the possibilities of increasing military or 
industrial power are illimitable, no such equipoise can exist. 

Thus, as long as men move on this plane, there is no 
solution. They can obtain peace only by surrendering the 
claim to the unfettered exercise of their rights, which is the 
cause of war. For a right is simply a power which is secured 
by legal sanctions, “a capacity,” as the lawyers define it, 
“residing in one man of controlling, with the assistance of 
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the State, the action of others”; and a right should not be 
absolute for the same reason that a power should not be 
absolute. No doubt it is better that individuals should have 
absolute rights than that the State or the Government should 
have them; and it was the reaction against the abuses of 
absolute power by the State which led in the eighteenth 
century to the declaration of the absolute rights of individuals. 
The most obvious defence against the assertion of one ex- 
treme was the assertion of the other. Because governments 
and the relics of feudalism had encroached upon the property 
of individuals, it was affirmed that the right of property was 
absolute ; because they had strangled enterprise, it was affirmed 
that every man had a natural right to conduct his business 
as he pleased. But, in reality, both the one assertion and 
the other are false, and, if applied to practice, must lead to 
disaster. The State has no absolute rights; they are limited 
by its commission. The individual has no absolute rights; 
they are relative to the function which he performs in the 
community of which he is a member, because, unless they 
are so limited, the consequences must be something in the 
nature of private war. All rights, in short, are conditional 
and derivative, because all power should be conditional and 


derivative. They are derived from the end or purpose of 
the society in which they exist. They are conditional on 
being used to contribute to the attainment of that end, not 
to thwart it. And this means in practice that, if society is 
to be healthy, men must regard themselves not as the owners 
of rights, but as trustees for the discharge of functions, and 
the instruments of a social purpose. 


The first condition, then, of the right organisation of 
industry is the intellectual conversion which, in their distrust 
of principles, Englishmen are disposed to place last or to omit 
altogether. It is that emphasis should be transferred from 
the opportunities which it offers individuals to the social 
functions which it performs; that they should be clear as to 
its end and should judge it by reference to that end, not by 
incidental consequences which are foreign to it, however 
brilliant or alluring those consequences may be. What 
gives its meaning to any activity which is not purely auto- 
matic is its purpose. It is because the purpose of industry, 
which is the conquest of nature for the service of man, is 
neither adequately expressed in its organisation nor present 
to the minds of those engaged in it, because it is not regarded 
as a function but as an opportunity for personal gain or 
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advancement or display, that the economic life of modern 
societies is in a perpetual state of morbid irritation. If the con- 
ditions which produce that unnatural tension are to be removed, 
the change can only be effected by the growth of a habit of 
mind which will approach questions of economic organisation 
from the standpoint of the purpose which it exists to serve, and 
which will apply to them something of the spirit expressed by 
Bacon when he said that the work of man ought to be carried 
on “for the glory of God and the relief of men’s estate.” 
Viewed from that angle, issues which are insoluble when 
treated on the basis of rights may be found more susceptible 
of reasonable treatment. For a purpose is, in the first place, 
a principle of limitation. It determines the end for which, 
and therefore the limits within which, an activity is to be 
carried on. It divides what is worth doing from what is not, 
and settles the scale upon which what is worth doing ought to 
bedone. It is, in the second place, a principle of unity, because 
_it supplies a common end to which efforts can be directed, 
and submits interests which would otherwise conflict to the 
judgment of an overruling object. It is, in the third place, 
a principle of apportionment or distribution. It assigns to 
the different parties or groups engaged in a common under- 
taking the place which they are to occupy in carrying it out. 
Thus it establishes order, not upon chance or power, but upon 
a principle, and bases remuneration, not upon what men can with 
good fortune snatch for themselves, nor upon what, if unlucky, 
they can be induced to accept, but upon what is appropriate 
to their function, no more and no less, so that those who 
perform no function receive no payment, and those who 
contribute to the common end receive honourable payment 
for honourable service. 

The practical expression of the idea of purpose would be a 
change in the prevalent conceptions both of economic activity 
and of property. The natural result of emphasising rights as 
the foundation of social organisation is to cause industry to be 
regarded primarily as a private enterprise in which the interest 
of the community is indirect, and in which it intervenes only 
in the case of some special danger or abnormal abuse. The 
transference of emphasis from rights to functions would result 
in industry being considered primarily as a social service; and, 
however the principle that industry is a social service may be 
interpreted, there are at any rate three implications which are 
involved in it. The first is that it should be conducted in 
complete publicity with regard both to costs of production and 
to profits. The second is that the primary consideration in its 
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organisation should be that the community should be offered 
the best service technically possible at the lowest price com- 
patible with adequate payment to those who render it. The 
third is that, when all charges necessary to the supply of a 
service have been met, any surplus which remains should pass 
to the public. Equally radical would be the modification 
in the prevalent attitude towards property. A sharp dis- 
tinction would be drawn between property which is used by 
the owner for the conduct of his profession or the upkeep of 
his household, and property which yields an income irre- 
spective of any personal service. The former, the holding of 
the peasant, or the tools of the workman, or the personal 
possessions necessary to a civilised life, would be regarded as 
legitimate, for they are the condition of service. The latter, 
of which the most obvious examples are urban ground rents or 
mining royalties, would be regarded as illegitimate, since they 
are merely a pecuniary lien upon the product of someone else’s 
industry, which carries no obligation of service with it. A 
functional society would extinguish mercilessly those forms of 
property rights which yield income without service. It would 
treat all forms of property other than personal possessions as 
subject to the eminent domain of the State; and though it 
would not necessarily retain their administration in its own 
hands, it would reserve its right to resume it whenever the 
function attached to them was not discharged. It would not 
seek to establish any visionary communism ; for it would realise 
that the free disposal of a sufficiency of personal possessions is 
necessary for a healthy individual life, and would distribute 
them more widely by abolishing the. property rights in virtue of 
which they are concentrated. But there would be no private 
property in urban land ; it would be owned by the authorities of 
the city which is built upon it, as in many continental towns it 
is owned to-day, and they would be armed with powers of com- 
pulsory acquisition to supply the need for space of a growing 
population. There would be no question of the right of the 
owner of agricultural land to use it for sport. ‘There would be 
private property—subject to the right of compulsory purchase 
—in industrial capital used by the owners for the purposes of 
production: the forge of the smith, the workshop of the car- 
penter, the factory of the man who is at once owner and 
manager. But there would be an end of the property rights 
in virtue of which the industries on which the welfare of whole 
populations depends are administered by the agents and for the 
profit of absentee shareholders. 
R. H. TAWNEY. 
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THE PRESENT NEED OF AN 
ARISTOCRACY. 


RALPH ADAMS CRAM, Lirt.D., LL.D 
Boston, U.S.A. 


is 


For something over a hundred years the world, following after 
the quantitative standard and driven by the desire of power 
through possession of material things, has pursued certain frank 
and explicit lines of development. Monarchies have been 
dissolved or curbed to the point of nullity; aristocracies of 
blood, of status, of inherited distinction have been dis- 
established and discredited, or adulterated even to saturation 
with accessions from castes without tradition, manners, or the 
standards of “gentle” blood; the organic institutions of 
religion have been relegated to the region of the unimportant 
and turned over to the control of what were once calied “the 
middle and lower classes.” ; many universities have been trans- 
formed from seats of learning, culture, and character to feeders 
for the supreme domains of business, finance, applied science, 
and (through law) practical politics. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century the industrial- 
financial revolution began. Within the space of a hundred 
years came all the revelations of the potential inherent in 
thermo-dynamics and electricity, and the invention of the 
machines that have changed the world. During the Renais- 
sance and Reformation the old social and economic systems, 
so laboriously built up on the ruins of Roman tyranny, had 
been destroyed ; autocracy had abolished liberty, licentiousness 
had wrecked the moral stamina, “ freedom of conscience ” had 
obliterated the guiding and restricting power of the old religion. 
The field was clear for a new dispensation. 

_ What happened was interesting and significant. Coal and 
Iron, and their derivatives—steam and machinery—rapidly 
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revealed their possibilities. To take advantage of these, it was 
necessary that labour should be available in large quantities 
and freely subject to exploitation; that unlimited capital 
should be forthcoming ; that adequate markets should be dis- 
covered or created to absorb the surplus product, so enormously 
greater than the normal demand ; and finally it was necessary 
that directors and organisers and administrators should be 
ready at the call. The conditions of the time made all these 
possible. The landholding peasantry of England had been 
completely dispossessed and largely pauperised under 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth, while the development of the 
wool-growing industry had restricted the arable land to a 
point where it no longer gave employment to the mass of 
field labourers. he first blast of factory production threw 
out of work the whole body of cottage weavers, smiths, crafts- 
men; and the result was a great mass of men, women, and 
children without defence, void of all rights, and given the 
alternative of submission to the dominance of the exploiters, 
or starvation. 

Without capital the new industry could neither begin nor 
continue. ‘he exploits of the “joint-stock companies” in- 
vented and perfected in the eighteenth century showed how 
this capital could easily be obtained, while the paralysing and 
dismemberment of the Church during the Reformation had 
resulted in the abrogation of the old ecclesiastical inhibition 
against usury. ‘The necessary capital was forthcoming, and the 
foundations were laid for the great system of finance which 
was one of the triumphant achievements of the last century. 

The question of markets was more difficult. It was clear 
that, through machinery, the exploitation of labour, and the 
manipulations of finance, the product would be enormously 
greater than the local or national demand. Until they them- 
selves developed their own industrial system, the other nations 
of Europe were available, but as this process proceeded other 
markets had to be found; the result was achieved through 
advertising, 7.e. the stimulating in the minds of the general 
public of a covetousness for something they had not known of 
and did not want, and the exploiting of barbarous or un- 
developed races in Asia, Africa, Oceania. This last task 
was easily achieved through “ peaceful penetration” and the 
pre-empting of “spheres of influence.” In the end (2.e. .D. 
1914), the whole world had so been divided, the stimulated 
markets showed signs of repletion; and since exaggerated 
profits meant increasing capital demanding investment, and 
the improvement in “labour-saving” devices continued un- 
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checked, the contest for others’ markets became acute, and 
world-politic was concentrated in the one problem of markets, 
lines of communication, and tariffs. 

As for the finding or development of competent organisers 
and directors, the history of the world since the end of medi- 
evalism had curiously provided for this after a fashion that 
seemed almost miraculous. The type required was different 
from anything that had been developed before. Whenever the 
qualitative standard had been operative, it was necessary that 
the leaders in any form of creative action should be men of 
highly developed intellect, fine sensibility, wide and penetrat- 
ing vision, nobility of instinct, passion for righteousness, and 
a consciousness of the eternal force of charity, honour, and the 
love of God. During the imperial or decadent stages, courage, 
dynamic force, the passion for adventure, unscrupulousness 
in the matter of method, took the place of the qualities that 
marked the earlier periods. In the first instance the result 
was the great law-givers, philosophers, prophets, religious 
leaders, and artists of every sort; in the second, the great 
conquerors. Something quite different was now demanded— 
men who possessed some of the qualities needed for the 
development of imperialism, but who were unhampered by the 
restrictive influences of those who had sought perfection. ‘To 
organise and administer the new industrial-financial-commercial 
regime, the leaders must be shrewd, ingenious, quick-witted, 
thick-skinned, unscrupulous, hard-headed, and avaricious; yet 
daring, dominating, and gifted with keen prevision and vivid 
imagination. These qualifications had not been bred under 
any of the Mediterranean civilisations, or that of Central 
Europe in the Middle Ages which had inherited so much 
therefrom. The pursuit of perfection always implies a definite 
aristocracy which is as much a goal of effort as a noble philo- 
sophy, an exalted religion, or a sublime art. Whether this 
aristocracy was Athenian, Roman, Saracen, or Christian, it 
was always the same in principle, it played the same part in 
society, it exalted the same ideals, and it maintained itself 
after the same fashion. It was the centre and source of that 
leadership without which society cannot endure. 

Between the years 1455 and 1795 this old aristocracy was 
largely exterminated. The Wars of the Roses, the massacres 
of the Reformation, and the Civil Wars in England; the 
Thirty Years’ War in Germany ; the Hundred Years’ War, the 
Wars of Religion, and the Revolution in France had deci- 
mated the families old in honour, preserving the tradition of 
culture, jealous of their alliances and their breeding—the 
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natural and actual leaders in thought and action. England 
suffered badly enough as the result of war, with the persecu- 
tions of Henry VIII and Elizabeth, and the Black Death, 
included for full measure. France suffered also, but Germany 
fared worst of all. By the end of the Thirty Years’ War the 
older feudal nobility had largely disappeared, while the class 
of “gentlemen” had been exterminated. In France, until 
the fall of Napoleon III, and in Germany and Great Britain 
up to the present moment, the recruiting of the aristocracy 
has gone on steadily, but on a different basis and from a 
different class from anything known before. Demonstrated 
personal ability to gain and maintain leadership ; distinguished 
service to the nation in war or statecraft; courage, honour, 
fealty—these, in general, had been the ground for admission 
to the ranks of the aristocracy. In general also advancement 
to the ranks of the higher nobility was from the class of 
“gentlemen,” though the Church, the universities, and chivalry 
gave, during the Middle Ages, wide opportunity for personal 
merit to achieve the highest honours. 

Through the wholesale destruction of the representatives 
of a class that from the beginning of history had been the 
directing and creative force in civilisation, a process began 
which was almost mechanical. As the upper strata of society 
were planed off by war, pestilence, civil slaughter, and assassi- 
nation, the pressure on the great mass of men (peasants, serfs, 
unskilled labourers, the so-called “lower classes”) was in- 
creasingly relaxed, and very soon the thin film of aristocracy, 
further weakened by dilution, broke, and through the crumb- 
ling veil burst to the surface those who had behind them no 
tradition but that of servility, no comprehension of the (possibly 
artificial) “honour” of the gentleman, no stored-up results of 
education and culture, but only an agelong rage against the 
agelong dominating class, together with the instincts of 
craftiness, parsimony, and almost savage self-interest. 

As a class, it was very far from being what it was under 
the Roman Empire; on the other hand, it was equally removed 
from what it was during the Middle Ages in England, France, 
and the Rhineland. Under medievalism chattel slavery had 
disappeared, and the lot of the peasant was a happier one than 
he had known before. He had achieved definite status, and 
the line that separated him from the gentry was very thin and 
constantly traversed, thanks to the accepted system of land 
tenure, the guilds, chivalry, the schools and universities, the 
priesthood and monasticism. The Renaissance had rapidly 
changed all this, however; absolutism in government, dis- 
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possession of land, the abolition of the guilds, and the collapse 
of the moral order and the dominance of the Church were fast 
pushing the peasant back into the position he had held under 
the Roman Empire, and from which Christianity had lifted 
him. By 1790 he had been for nearly three centuries under 
a progressive oppression that had undone nearly all the bene- 
ficent work of the Middle Ages and made the peasant class 
practically outlaw, while breaking down its character, degrading 
its morals, increasing its ignorance, and building up a sullen 
rage and an invincible hatred of all that stood visible as law 
and order in the persons of the ruling class. 

Filtering through the impoverished and diluted crust of a 
dissolving aristocracy, came this irruption from below. In 
their own persons these people possessed the qualities and the 
will which were imperative for the organisation of the industry, 
the trade, and the finance that were to control the world for 
four generations, and produce that industrial civilisation which 
is the basis and the energising force of modernism. Immedi- 
ately, and with conspicuous ability, they took hold of the 
problem, solved its difficulties, developed its possibilities, and 
by the end of the nineteenth century had made it master of 
the world. What civilisation was on the first day of August 
1914, is what they had made it; modernism is the work of 
their hands. 

Simultaneously they were engaged in creating democracy ; 
that is to say, while certain of the more shrewd and ingenious 
were organising manufacture, trade, and finance, and develop- 
ing its imperialistic and autocratic possibilities, others of the 
same social antecedents were devising a new theory, and 
experimenting in new schemes, of government, which 
would take all power away from the class that had hitherto 
exercised it, and fix it for ever in the hands of the emancipated 
common people. In The Nemesis of Mediocrity I have tried 
to distinguish between democracy of theory and democracy 
of method. ‘The former is as old as man, and is part of the 
‘passion for perfection” that characterises all crescent society, 
and is indeed the chief difference between brute and human 
nature; it means the guaranteeing of justice, and may be 
described as consisting of abolition of privilege, equality of 
opportunity, and utilisation of ability. Democracy of method 
consists in a variable and uncertain sequence of devices which 
are supposed to achieve the democracy of ideal, but as a 
matter of fact have thus far usually worked in the opposite 
direction. The activity of this movement synchronises with 
the pressing upward of “the masses” through the dissolving 
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crust of “the classes,” and represents their contribution to the 
science of political philosophy, as the contribution of the latter 
is current “ political economy.” 

It will be perceived that the reaction of the new social 
force in the case of industrial organisation is fundamentally 
opposed to that which occurred in the political sphere. The 
one is working steadily towards an autocratic imperialism and 
the “Servile State,” the other towards the fluctuating, inco- 
herent control of the making and administering of laws by the 
untrained, the uncultivated, and the generally unfit, the issue 
of which is anarchy. The _ industrial-commercial-financial 
oligarchy that controlled society during the first fourteen 
years of the present century is the result of the first ; Russia, 
to-day, an exemplar of the second. ‘The working out of these 
two great devices of the new force released by the destruc- 
tive processes of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, simultaneously though in deadly opposition, explains 
why, when the war broke out, imperialism and democracy 
synchronised so exactly: on the one hand, imperial states, 
industry, commerce, and finance ; on the other, a swiftly acceler- 
ating democratic system that was at the same time the 
effective means whereby the dominant imperialism worked, 
and the omnipresent and increasing threat to its further 
continuance. 

Now these two remarkable products of the new mentality 
of a new social force were facts, but they needed an intel- 
lectual or philosophical justification, just as a low-born pro- 
fiteer, when he has acquired a certain amount of money, 
needs an expensive club or a coat of arms to regularise his 
status. Protestantism and materialistic philosophy were joint 
nursing-mothers to modernism, but when, by the middle of the 
last century, it had reached man’s estate, they proved inadequate; 
something else was necessary, and this was furnished to admira- 
tion by evolutionism. Through its doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest, it appeared to justify in the fullest degree the gospel 
of force as the ultima ratio, and “enlightened self-interest ” as 
the new moral law; through its lucid demonstration of the 
strictly physical basis of life, the “descent of man” from prim- 
ordial slime by way of the lemur or the ape, and the non- 
existence of any supernatural power that had devised, or could 
determine, a code of morality in which certain things were 
eternal and other than the variable reactions of very highly 
developed animals to experience and environment, it had 
given weighty support to the increasingly popular movement 
towards democracy in theory and in act. 
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Its greatest contribution, however, was its argument that, 
since the invariable law of life was one of progressive evolution, 
therefore the acquired characteristics which formed the material 
of evolution, and were heritable, could be mechanically in- 
creased in number by education; hence the body of inherit- 
ance (which unfortunately varied as between man and man 
because of past discrepancies in environment, opportunities, 
and education) could be equalised by a system of teaching 
that aimed to furnish that mental and physical training hitherto 
absent. 

Whether the case was ever so stated in set terms does not 
matter; very shortly this became the firm conviction of the 
great mass of men, and the modern democracy of method is 
based on the belief that all men are equal because they are 
men, and that free, compulsory, secularised, state-controlled 
education can and does remove the last difference that made 
possible any discrimination in rights and privileges as between 
one man and another. 

When, therefore, modernism achieved its grand climacteric 
in July 1914, we had on the one hand an imperialism of force, 
in industry, commerce, and finance, expressing itself through 
highly developed specialists, and dictating the policies and 
practices of government, society, and education ; on the other, 
a democracy of form which denied, combated, and destroyed 
distinction in personality and authority in thought, and elimin- 
ated constructive leadership in the intellectual, spiritual, and 
artistic spheres of activity. The opposition was absolute, the 
results catastrophic. ‘The almost complete lack of competent 
leadership in every category of life finds a sufficient explana- 
tion in the two opposed forces, in their origin and nature, and 
in the fact of their opposition. 


II. 


The absolute and unescapable inequality that exists between 
men, in character, intelligence, and capacity, is fundamental. 
It cannot be obviated by education and environment, or by 
the inheritance of characteristics so acquired, because it is due 
to certain values that inhere in race, whether the word applies 
to the ethnic group, or to the family as this is permanently 
determined through the male line of descent. 

Let us take the most obvious concrete examples. There 
are certain ethnic units or races which for periods ranging 
from five hundred to two thousand years have produced 
character, and through character the great contributions that 
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have been made to human culture and have been expressed ce 
through men of distinction, dynamic force, and vivid per- Ir 
sonality. Such, amongst many, are the Greeks, the Jews, M 
the Romans, the Normans, the Franks, the “ Anglo-Saxons,” ye 
and the Celts. There are others that in all history have re 
produced nothing. ‘There are certain family names which are in 
a guarantee of distinction, dynamic force, and vivid personality ; O} 
almost at random I will take Lee, Adams, Walsh, Cecil, de m 
Hauteville, but as samples only. ‘There are thousands of these to 
names, and they are to be found amongst all the races that ar 
have contributed towards the development of culture and th 
civilisation. On the other hand, there are far more patro- 

nymics that have produced nothing distinctive, and probably cc 
never will; for obvious reasons, examples are not quoted. of 

What is the reason for this? Is it the result of blind ar 
chance, of accidents that have left certain races and families is 
isolated in stagnant eddies from which some sudden current sc 
of a whimsical tide might sweep them out into the full flood m 
of progress, until they then overtook and passed their hitherto th 
successful rivals, who, in their turn, would drift off into pro- th 
gressive incompetence and degeneracy? Not at all; it is ar 
by precisely this process that life advances, in man as well m 
as in other forms of existence. By no association with man, in 
or through any other formative influence, would the hippo- of 
potamus, the hog, or the hen develop along the lines that th 
have characterised the evolution of the deer, the dog, or the an 
horse. In my garden the pigweed, the burdock, the pur- fo 
slane (blessed with notable vital force and prolific powers of an 
reproduction) have, [ am persuaded, made no notable advance 
towards an ultimate perfection during the thousands of years ea 
of their existence, nor, I am equally convinced, would any wi 
fostering on my part produce any appreciable acceleration. of 
On the other hand, rose and gladiolus, lily, peony, iris, sti 
seem always striving towards further perfection—a condition ur 
that is none too easily achieved, and is unstable at best, SO 
since only carefully guarding can resist the steady pull of Si 
reversion to type. In the wet ground by the brook, fringed as 
gentian and skunk’s cabbage grow side by side—the one or 
sensitive, continent, difficult of propagation; the other gross, of 
primitive, indestructible. Are their race-values the same ? 

It is both unsafe and unwise to press too far analogies Li 
between the brute and the plant on the one hand and man on ca 
the other, for in the latter case a new factor enters—or rather lov 
two, mind and soul—which must modify all deductions; but gu 


to a certain definite extent the parallel is exact. There are les 
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certain races, such as the Hottentot, the Malay, the American 
Indian; and mixed bloods, as the Mexican peons and the 
Mongol-Slavs of a portion of South-Eastern Europe, that, 
so far as recorded history is concerned, are either static or 
réetrogressive. There are family units, poverty-stricken and 
incompetent, in Naples, Canton, East Side New York; or 
opulent and aggressive in West Side New York, in Bir- 
mingham, Westphalia, Pittsburgh, that are no more subject 
to the cultural and character-creating influences of education 
and environment.—beyond a certain definite point—than are 
the amphibians of Africa or the rampant weeds of my garden. 

This is a hard saying and a provocative. ‘The entire 
course of democratic theory, of humanitarian thought, and 
of the popular type of scientific speculation stands against it, 
and the Christian religion as well, unless the statement itself 
is guarded by exact definitions. If the contention of the 
scientific materialist were correct, and the thing that makes 
man, and that Christians call the immortal soul, were but 
the result of physical processes of growth and differentiation, 
then slavery would be justifiable, and exploitation a reasonable 
and inevitable process. Since, however, this assumption of 
materialism is untenable, and since all men are possessed of 
immortal souls between which is no distinction in the sight 
of God, the situation, regrettable if you like, is one which at 
the same time calls for the exercise of a higher humanitari- 
anism than that so popular during the last generation, and 
for a very drastic revision of contemporary political and social 
and educational methods. 

The soul of man is the localisation of divinity; in a sense 
each man is a manifestation of the Incarnation. Black or 
white, conspicuous or obscure, intelligent or stupid, offspring 
of a creative race or bound by the limitations of one that is 
static or in process of decay, there is no difference in the 
universal claim to justice, charity, and opportunity. The 
soul of a Cantonese river-man, of a Congo slave, of an East 
Side Jew, is in itself as essentially precious and worth saving 
as the soul of a bishop, of a descendant of a Norman viking 
or an Irish king, or as that of a volunteer soldier in the armies 
of France or Great Britain or the United States. 

Here lies absolute and final equality, and the State, the 
Law, the Church are bound to guard this equality in the one 
case and the other with equal force; indeed, those of the 
lower racial and family types claim even more faithful 
guardianship than those of the higher, for they can accomplish 
less for themselves and by themselves. But the fundamental 
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and inseparable inequality, in intellect, in character, and in 
capacity, which I insist is one of the conditioning factors 
in life, was vociferously denied but ruthlessly enforced by 
the very people that will be the first to denounce any re- 
statement of what is after all no more than a patent fact. 

A little less enthusiasm for shibboleths, and a little more 
intelligent regard for history and palpable conditions, will show 
that the assumed equality between men “on the strength of 
their manhood alone,” the sufficiency of education for correct- 
ing the accidental differences that show themselves, and the 
scheme of life that is worked out along democratic lines on 
the basis of this essential (or potential) equality, are “ fond 
things vainly imagined,” not unconnected with the origin of 
the war, which must be radically modified before the world 
can begin a sane and wholesome building-up after the great 
purgation. : 

That equality between men which exists by virtue of the 
presence in each of an immortal soul, involves an even distri- 
bution of justice and the protection of law, without distinction 
of persons, but it does not involve the admission of a claim to 
equality of action, or the denial of varied status, since race- 
values, both of the gens and of blood, invariably enter in to 
establish differences in character, in intelligence, and in capa- 
city, which cannot be permanently changed by education, 
environment, or heredity. 

Disregard of these race-values is one of the gross follies of 
the epoch of modernism. Until very recent times they were 
as instinctively recognised as they were universal in their 
operation. The doctrine of a “chosen people” was sound. 
The Jews were such for a time; so were the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Franks, the Normans, the English, each in turn. 
So, we believe, are not the Prussians, and the war is being 
fought to prove whether or no they are right in their arrogant 
claim. Precisely the same thing is true in the case of primary 
units of race, z.e. those continuous streams of tendency that 
are called “families.” Until these special and very intensified 
exponents of the ¢élan vital are recognised and availed of, 
society will continue along the present line of mediocrity, con- 
stantly tending to ever lower and lower stages of retrogression. 


Ill. 


I offer the following suggestions as to the process that is 
very possibly followed in the creation and maintaining of 
these special race-values, whether in the family or the gens. 
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It will be generally admitted that de Vries has disproved 
the original Darwinian theory of the origin of species through 
the struggle for existence and survival of the fittest, 2. 
“natural selection.” Weismann has conclusively shown that 
acquired characteristics are not transmitted, and are not herit- 
able. In the light of these two revolutions in scientific 
thought there seems little left of the Darwinian theory of the 
method of evolution, and of the popular evolutionary philo- 
sophy. However this may be, it now seems clear that new 
species arise through “mutation,” that is to say, suddenly, 
without transitional forms, regardless of environment, and as 
the result of the action of some unexplained energy or impulse. 
This unpredicable variation is thereafter constant, breeding 
true to seed, for it is germinal and not merely somatic. 
These new species are constant because the germ-plasm (or 
race-value) is powerful and of a high order, although, as 
Professor Walter says, “of course actual characters are never 
inherited, but only the determiners or potentialities which 
regulate the way in which the organism reacts to its environ- 
ment or training with respect to the characters in question.” 
Professor Conklin has expressed this more briefly when he 
says : “‘ Wooden legs are not inherited, but wooden heads are.” 

Now, man forms the genus, races are the species, and in 
each race distinct families of marked character are sub-species. 
In the midst of a completely undifferentiated race (which we 
will describe in Chesterton’s phrase of “ Hudge and Gudge ”) 
suddenly appears a man of novel quality, in character, intelli- 
gence, and capacity ; he establishes what we may call the “ Lee 
type” (or Adams, or Walsh, for that matter), and from that 
moment there is a new and constant species, the tendency of 
which is to “come true to seed.” No amount of persistent 
intermarrying, no vicissitudes in fortune or change in environ- 
ment, can transform the species “Adams” into the quite 
different species Cabot or Codman, Edwards or Sanborn, 
to take for example a few very highly differentiated New 
England families. The variations that occur, the sports, are 
incessant, but they are sporadic and do not persist ; after one 
generation the return to type is regular and obvious. 

It would appear that the reason is this. According to 
Galton’s “ Law of Regression,” like produces like, 7.e. parents 
of high race value produce plus children, of low race-value 
minus children, of average value average children; but only 
mediocrity can be absolutely counted on, the children of plus 
or minus parents tending towards the average unless in each 
generation there is an influx of germ-plasm, strong or weak as 
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the case may be, which serves to arrest the constant tendency 
towards mediocrity. Now, in the case of man, at least, the 
species is determined through the male line; the father fixes 
the persistent type, but the mother may, in accordance with 
her own race-value, arrest the tendency towards the average, 
or accelerate it, while she contributes an influence to her own 
offspring frequently stronger than that of the father, but with- 
out persistence, and liable to die out in the second generation. 
For example, if a man of highly developed racial or family 
type marries a woman of much lower degree, the children she 
bears may show a preponderance of her own family character- 
istics. In the next generation the paternal character will tend 
to reassert itself, but vigorously only if mating has been with 
individuals of high race-value; if with a low type it may not 
show at all, if with an average type then only feebly. As 
between male and female children, the paternal type is most 
persistent in the former. ‘Through a succession of matings 
with women of a lower type this may be almost completely 
submerged for several generations, only to show itself again in 
all its original force the moment a high race-value enters to 
make it operative again. Conversely, if a woman of high race- 
value marries a man of low grade, she may by the very force 
of her own racial inheritance negative the influence of the 
father and produce children of her own paternal type. Here 
also in the next generation, while the low values of the 
father will tend to reassert themselves, they may be im- 
peded by alliances with high types, though with equal, or 
lower, they are sure to reappear, with a general tendency to 
the average. 

Precisely the same thing holds in the gens, the race as a 
whole. Suddenly, in a generation or two, out of a general 
condition of barbarism or backwardness appears a vivid mani- 
festation of the élan vital in the shape of an irresistible movement 
forward and upward that transforms the race and sets it on 
the highway of constructive leadership. New species appear, 
marked by character, intelligence, and capacity, who found 
and fix families that persist in producing a succession of men 
after their own kind. <A new civilisation has begun. Now 
it is possible for the men of this race to take to themselves 
wives from peoples of a low race-value without permanently 
endangering the continuity of their own distinct quality; but 
if, on the other hand, this crescent civilisation is conquered 
and engulfed by barbarians who kill off many of the males 
and intermarry with the women of the subjugated nation, 
then the civilisation perishes through conquest, and the 
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generations born of conquering barbarians and conquered 
women will rapidly take on the paternal quality, and the race- 
value will become that of the victorious males. 

| Race characteristics are, then, fixed and persistent in the 
male line, and variations brought about through alliances, 
| though marked and even radical, outlast not two generations. 
Race-values are of the widest variety, ranging from bad or 
degenerate, through the mediocre and static, to the highest 
levels of character, intelligence, and capacity man can possibly 
attain. Denial of race-values, refusal to profit by them in 
the organisation and development of society, or action carried 
| out on the theory that education, environment, and cumulative 
| heredity will automatically and quickly wipe out all differences 
or disparity, will, any one of them, bring civilisation to an 
end in dishonour and disaster wherever it is attempted. 

The existence of a general law does not exclude exceptions. 
The fact that in the case of human beings we have to con- 
sider a powerful factor that does not come into play in the 
domains of zoology and botany, the immortal soul, makes im- 
, possible the drawing of exact deductions from precedents therein 

established. This determining touch of the Divine, which is no 
result of biological processes, but stands outside the limitations 
of heredity and environment and education, may manifest 
itself quite as well in one class as in another, for “God is no 
respecter of persons.” As has been said above, there is no 
difference in degree as between immortal souls. The point 
is, however, that each is linked to a specific congeries of tend- 
| encies, limitations, effective or defective agencies, that are 
what they have been made by the parents of the race. ‘These 
may be such as enable the soul to triumph in its earthly 
experience and in its bodily housing; they may be such as 
will bring about failure and defeat. it is not that the soul 
builds itself “‘ more stately mansions”; it is that these are pro- 
vided for it by the physical processes of life, and it is almost 
the first duty of man to see that they are well built. 

Again, the soul is single and personal; as it is not a plexus 
of inherited tendencies, so it is not heritable, and a great soul 
showing suddenly in the dusk of a dull race contributes nothing 
of its essential quality to the issue of the body it had made its 
house. ‘The stews of a mill town may suddenly be illuminated 
by the radiance of a Divine soul, to the amazement of profligate 
parents and the confusion of eugenists; but unless the un- 
solvable mystery of life has determined on a new species, and 
so by a sudden influx of the delan vital cuts off the line of 
physical succession and establishes one that is wholly new, 
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then the brightness dies away with the passing of the splendid 
soul, and the established race-values resume their sway. 

The bearing of this theory on the actions of society is 
immediate. Through the complete disregard of race-values 
that has obtained during the last two or three centuries, 
and the emergence and complete supremacy in all categories 
of life of human groups of low race-values, civilisation has been 
brought down to a level where it is threatened with extinction. 
If recovery is to be effected and a second era of dark ages 
avoided, there must be an entirely new evaluation of things, 
a new estimate of the principles and methods that obtained 
under modernism, and a fearless adventure into new fields that 
may prove to be not so unfamiliar as at first they would appear. 

All the civilisation of man, up to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, was the result of a scheme of life that, howevet, 
it may have varied from age to age, took full account of race- 
values. Preservation of the identity of blood through the 
male line, primogeniture, the system of aristocracy and class 
distinctions with definitely fixed status, the rigid and agelong 
proscription of adultery, all are evidences of the instinctive 
consciousness that the variation in race-values was very real 
and equally wide, that the purity of stock must be preserved 
and its continuance provided for, and finally that character, 
intelligence, and capacity were in themselves sufficient reason 
for giving to those who showed these qualities in a high degree, 
power and acknowledged leadership withheld from the general 
mass of people. For more than two hundred and fifty years 
this has all been cast to one side; we have tried to build up 
a society on what was supposed to be the democratic basis of 
equality in kind, in potential ability, and in political, social, 
intellectual, and spiritual rights and privileges. 


IV. 


If race-values are as real and vital as I assert history and 
experience prove them to be, what are the most salient reversals 
of judgment and practice that we are bound to undertake? It 
would appear that they are as follows :— 

First. Every people must jealously guard the purity of its 
stock by stringent regulations restricting the immigration of 
those of low race-values. There are blends that produce only 
good, as the Norman and the “ Anglo-Saxon,” the Celt and 
the Frank, but even these cannot be permitted to the point 
where there is no one dominant racial quality. As for certain 
other combinations, as the westerner and the oriental, the 
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black and the white, they are intolerable and should under no 
circumstances be permitted. When reason comes again to 
the world, the course followed by the United States in per- 
mitting free immigration of low stocks and the free mating of 
alien bloods and of high and low race-values, will be looked on 
as a folly approaching the magnitude of a historic crime. 

Second. Families of high race-values must consciously 
guard their heritage and contend for its preservation. Even if 
it is true that race follows the name, and that an alliance with 
a lower type tends only towards a temporary degeneration, 
reversion to type being constant, it is probably also true that 
a long-continued series of such alliances will in the end break 
down the vigour of the paternal stock and, if carried far 
enough, extinguish it altogether. Change of name, by legal 
process, is a thing that cannot be permitted in a community 
that has due regard to its own welfare. This process, 
whereby, during the last generation, every civilised country 
has been overrun by aliens masquerading under names old 
in honour and high in quality, names to which they have 
no shadow of right, and the bearing of which deceives the 

ublic and injures those whose names have been borrowed, 
is one for which no excuse exists. England and America 
have suffered particularly from this form of adulteration, and 
Russia as well. If the Bolsheviki had worked under their 
real names rather than in the deceitful light of the Slavic 
cognomens they had assumed, their nature would have been 
more obvious and their tolerance on the part of well-meaning 
but ill-advised enthusiasts somewhat less marked. If Jukes 
is to become Edwards, if Goldstein is to become Endicott, 
if Miklosich is to become Randolph, if Trotsky is to change 
again and become Fitzgerald, if (after the war) von Tirpitz 
is to become Dana, then, apart from certain not always con- 
spicuous physical differentiations on which Nature wisely 
insists, we have no guarantee against the adulteration that has 
gone so far towards substituting the mongrel in place of the 
pure racial type. 

Third, Radical difference in character, intelligence, and 
capacity,as between races, families, and individuals—a difference 
that cannot be altered by education, environment, or experi- 
ence—must be accepted as a basis of social organisation, and 
recognised in the distribution of rights, privileges, and duties. 
The many inventions of doctrinaire “democrats,” that have 
made a wonder of political and social theory and practice 
during the last generation, must be abandoned. One man 
can not do a thing as well as another. A legislator is quite 

Vor. XVII.—No. 3. 25 
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as highly specialised a personality as the president of a railway, 
or an opera singer, or a professor of mathematics. Leadership 
in government, in religion, in philosophy, in society, in art, 
is for the special few just as it is in the army, or at the Bar, 
or in the case of a symphony orchestra. It is not that we 
want highly trained experts, for these (under our present 
system) are only too often an indifferent type of silk purse. 
It is that man needs, society demands, and civilisation perishes 
without competent leadership; and competent leadership 
means character, intelligence, capacity. Leaders are born, 
not made. Life demands that they shall be born, and that 
when born they shall be given opportunity for service, and 
not relegated to ineffectiveness through the interference of a 
false and foolish philosophy. 

He who ventures the word “aristocracy” is ipso facto 
under the ban, but it is a real aristocracy that we must have 
if we are to be saved—such an aristocracy as made Athens 
a living force in history, and every succeeding people that 
has produced great things, great lives, great ideals. Not an 
aristocracy of intellect, as some have surmised, for in snobbery 
and futility this would be second only to the aristocracy 
of cash. Not an aristocracy of material force, either military 
or civil, nor an aristocracy of artificial caste. All these sub- 
stitutes have been tried from time to time, in Rome, China, 
India, Great Britain, the United States, for man demands an 
aristocracy just as he demands leadership. All have completely 
failed, for all have disregarded the fact of radical variation in 
race-values. There is no sound basis for aristocracy except this, 
and the condition is recognised in all human history, except 
at those recurrent periods when a high civilisation had achieved 
its climacteric and had begun to coast down the swift glissade 
of devolution. We have now as arrant an “aristocracy” as 
ever existed ; we had to have this, for such is the method of 
Nature. When the old aristocracy was largely extinguished, 
and when the inclinations, instincts, and theories of the new 
racial force in the world forbade a restoration along the old 
lines, we built up a new aristocracy of power, the ingredients 
of which were wealth, sharpness, assurance, and unscrupulous- 
ness. It has been as insolent, oppressive, and tyrannical as the 
elder aristocracy at its worst, but it has possessed none of the 
constructive and civilising qualities of the elder aristocracy at 
its best. 

RALPH ADAMS CRAM. 


Boston. 
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A WORKER ON HIS 
G. BUTCHER. 


HOME. 


WE are born under the one sky, we enjoy and suffer the 
same winds, the grass has the same greenness for all, the 
water flows as readily for one as the other, the sun shines 
for the just and the unjust, the seasons come and go, and 
we all enjoy or grumble in common. The conditions of 
birth cannot be changed for anyone. Yet humanity has 
to undergo astonishing differences. 


The importance of the housing question cannot too often 
be called to mind. It is now becoming recognised that a 
drastic change in the comfort of the people is necessary. We 
have got compulsion in many things, even to compel a man 
to risk his life. But there is no compulsion to house a man 
properly, and thus save him from agony of the mind and 
body. ‘The builder of houses is tied to a building line in 
regard to projections, and presumably to some minimum of 
sanitation; the sanity of the human mind, however, is not 
dealt with till the individual’s mind is gone. Several families 
in one small house, one street door (ever open), one common 
staircase, other things in common, never-ending strife and 
the jostling of the throng,—such facts as these are forgotten 
or taken for granted. ‘The wealthy man has a town house 
to himself, and perhaps one in the country too; he often 
feels the need to get away to obtain peace of mind and 
seclusion from the madding crowd. ‘The worker, however, is 
confined to his too humble lodging, surrounded by restless 
humanity; there is no harbour of refuge for him, no real 
rest of the mind or body. Apart from having the enjoyment 
of a whole house, the rich man has his den, where it is 
understood he must not be disturbed. Very little respect 
does the poor man receive; he has a difficulty in respecting 
himself. Coarseness, crowding, and noise are his portion. 


Unrest, so often spoken of at the present time, is largely 
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due to the want of proper housing; unrest, indeed, is due 
to the impossibility of resting. Attention is often called to 
the popularity of the cinema, but, apart from its attraction, 
the distraction of the house is often responsible for many 
going to such places. The people need something to lull 
the mind; the fullness of life is denied them. ‘They have 
practically no possessions, no privacy, no mooring-stage 
where they can pull up and refit for the morrow. Like 
“Poor Joe,” they are ever on the move. Many think that 
‘if the people are given better conditions they will misuse 
them. How are they to be trained into decency if they do 
not get the proper requirements? The war has brought 
about many things. It has forced the worker to think and 
to awake to his deprivations. In addition he has been given 
something, an allotment, his own for the time being, where 
he can produce and have the pleasure of possessing, and is 
thus brought face to face with the joy of expansion and the 
love of life. We are even now compelled to do many things : 
it should be compulsory for the worker to be housed in a 
complete and sensible habitation; it should be compulsory 
that a decent working man should be able to obtain the 
means of living as a man. ‘That we have progressed is 
true, but too slowly; private enterprise has done something, 
but not with sufficient completeness. We must credit some 
with having tried to overcome the evil; the failure in many 
instances has been the want of direction. Houses out- 
wardly pleasing are inwardly shams and makeshifts—very 
little cupboard room, little or no accommodation for coal, 
and domestic building-economy carried too far, producing 
irritation of the mind and body. The man who is anxious 
to use his spare time in useful occupation is doomed to 
disappointment. Houses that have outlived their original 
purpose should not be turned into human warrens. It is a 
pitiable sight to see children running out of such buildings, 
ne the liberty of the gutter to the oppression of the 
ouse. Comfort and beauty both in surroundings and 
mind must be secured, and the soul-sickness stopped. ‘The 
people must have some of the real things of life. Many 
houses no longer suiting the times are to be seen empty in 
even crowded districts, yet thousands of worthy citizens are 
made weary seeking for honest shelter. ‘The harsh voice 
and corrupt language of the poor dweller are the outcome 
of hard living and constant bodily compression, and the 
never-ending bickerings, making the composure of the mind 
and tongue a difficulty. 
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The good the children derive from their schooling is much 
undermined by their home surroundings. The poor man is often 
told that he can move out to the suburbs (and there also the 
houses leave something to wish for) ; but why not absorb some 
of the wasted space occupied by empty houses that will never 
find the tenants desired by the owners? Why penalise the man 
too much who can ill afford the time and money for travelling ? 
The Housing and Town Planning Act was passed in 
1900. Under it local authorities are empowered to provide 
well-built and sanitary houses. Very comforting to read, but 
it would be still more so if one could read that they had 
been designed to provide the interior domestic requirements 
of a house. Something more is required than the ideal- 
exterior house, which often reminds the thinker of the “ spider 
and the fly” story, which the tenants are soon aware of when 
they find themselves in the web of makeshift. Too much has 
been left to chance. Definite house-planning and not deadly 
profiteering must provide for the people. ‘To preserve the 
mother and the child the home must be improved. The 
surgeon does not lose the patient in order to save the limb; the 
limb has to go. Paltry property must cease; to keep it means 
stifling the natural and spiritual growth of men and women. 
Something must be done for the buffeted souls who want 
to live rightly in the sight of Heaven and man. We have 
many things that are beneficial. Public libraries—they might 
be more airy and less adapted for those suffering from insomnia. 
Public washhouses are in most cases too much of a casual-ward 
type and frowsy, and often superintended by bumbledom, as are 
too many places. Thus those who respect themselves are shut 
out from what they contribute to. We now have the allot- 
ments, which it is hoped peace will extend rather than destroy. 
Is it too much to expect local workshops where the budding 
home could be built up by articles made in spare time? The 
idea may cause resentment in the trades, but there is no doubt 
that the individual workman would benefit. The fertile mind 
would produce useful and beautiful articles, much superior to 
the trashy pieces sold at a ridiculously high price, and turned 
out like sausages. The now dormant minds would introduce 
a variety of ideas for tradesmen to carry out, lessening the 
soulless machinery which is so destructive to initiative. ‘That 
the people can invent and carry out when they get the oppor- 
tunity is obvious. The recent encouragement to use the land 
has produced a variety of useful home-made articles quite 
interesting to see. And where men have been able to obtain 
decent dwellings, an increase in the fertility of the mind can 
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be noted. The people should be encouraged to live, and not 
to waste their time fretting behind bars. Indeed, they are so 
hemmed in that for them there is only a monotonous pacing 
round of the cell. Individuals at war with themselves and 
others do not recognise the fact that the cause is often in their 
home surroundings. 

To be able to live in peace means the solving of many evils. 
When working people are in a position to deal with such 
underlying causes, then many other changes will be brought 
about. One is greater self-respect; and, could we get that 


firmly established, we need not trouble about the welfare of 


the country ; the foundation for the building up of the nation 
will be laid. For many, to be able to think means waiting for 
the lulls in daily battles, and the lulls are not too frequent. 
The establishment for the worker should be entirely complete, 
enabling the man to feel that he is in possession. As is 
well known, many individuals cannot live in harmony with 
others, and this proves the necessity of separate dwellings. 
The man who can keep his door closed at his will is more apt 


to become a good citizen. Allowing that the pressure of 


circumstances adds to the difficulties of surmounting evils, at 
least let us recognise what are the real things, so that we know 
our objective; and even if we halt, let it be with our faces 
towards the objective. 

Education, housing, and other social liberties seem only to 
progress when the groaning, squirming weight of the masses 
gets sufficient movement. ‘Then an attempt is made to shepherd 
the people, not always in the direction they should go, but by 
a slight incline. ‘This perhaps just stops an explosion, but not 
the bubbling. Little seems to be done for the people except 
by their own boring, which, owing to their inadequate means, 
lengthens the process of evolution. Instead of evolution being 
assisted, it is retarded as much as possible by many who could 
help, but are held back by selfish motives. It should not be 
left so much to the people to have to force progress. The 
requirements of the times should be openly acknowledged by 


those on the so-called vantage-ground, and the co-operation of 


the people asked, thus bringing about a mutual self-help move- 
ment and encouraging respect and trust. The beaming re- 
cognition that the people exist should always be ready ; they 
should not be forgotten until they are required. People kept 
back by darkness and suppression are ever ready to sweep away 
the walls; and this means waste of time, owing to the neces- 
sary rebuilding. 
G. BUTCHER. 
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THE ETHICS OF INTERCOURSE. 


WILLIAM KINGSLEY TARPEY. 


Tuts article, the author of which is no longer living, was written before the 
outbreak of the War, The following estimate of Mr Tarpey is from the pen of 
Dr Greville Macdonald :— 

“JT had not known W, Kingsley Tarpey for many years, but it took only a 
few hours of this time to discover a deep love for him—a love that stood 
unshakable, though our meetings were neither frequent nor of length. He was 
of that clarity of nature whereby no one to whom he opened his doors would 
find any dark place in his habitation. Never have I known a man of more 
entire honesty, so fearless, moreover, that those who understood him best knew 
it to be quite heroic, He set this Truth high above him, and worshipped all 
that was beautiful. Again and again did he refuse the kingdoms of this world, 
because to accept them would be to deny the Truth he worshipped. Indeed, 
such was the brilliance of his intellectual gifts that the world lay at his feet for 
him to take if he would. He was, nevertheless, a man of the world; he moved 
in it, used it for what it was worth, scorned it for what it pretended its worth 
to be; he read its book through and through, needing no other light than 
that of his own clear eyes ; and the world called him a dreamer, Though he 
made no claim to religious conviction, his whole life—and I knew it better 
than he would have thought possible—was essentially spiritual in tone and 
thought and action. It is because the mad world does hold a few men and 
women as finely sane as Kingsley Tarpey that those who are fortunate in such 
friendship cannot but believe the True and Beautiful to be essential and 
eternal. 

“TI met my friend oftenest at a small fortnightly gathering of kindred 
minds—all different in work, politics, religion, and outlook, yet all more or less 
intent upon somehow getting at the truth of things. Tarpey was, in his 
gentle, simple way, great among us. His beauty of style, his choice of word, 
his delicacy of perception, stood forth conspicuously whenever he joined in the 
debate. He saw instantly and clearly where lay the crux of a disagreement, 
and so could bring opponents together upon a common ground. None of us 
will readily forget an address he gave us on “ The Ethics of Intercourse.” 

“JY do not remember, in these meetings, that he gave us any clue to the 
really mystic quality of his mind—a quality that rather fortifies than weakens a 
fearless outlook upon affairs, Yet in this quality he was like his country ; and 
a fine capacity for using sorrow as an illuminant of truth gave him at times 
that power of understanding which is felt in the twilight rather than revealed 
in the midday. It is well to remember also how strenuous a politician was 
Tarpey—Home Ruler and Radical, yet individualist in his fine belief in the 
rights of the man as integral in the national spirit. His command of fact, his 
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unflinching faith in his creed, and his argumentative gifts had brought him to 
the fore in the political world had he beenso minded, But, if Kingsley Tarpey 
had a fault, it will be found in this, that it did not interest him greatly to use 
his gifts for his own advancement, The interest of his life lay in his worship 
of the Truth and his craftsmanship in giving it expression,” | 


Ir is only in our private personal intercourse with our 
fellow-beings that we can practise what I may call the 
lesser moralities. By virtue of the very institution of Eng- 
lish—or I may say civilised—society, the greater moralities 
are necessarily a dead letter. Our whole political, economic, 
and social system excludes us from the practice, and restricts 
us severely to the pious profession, of them. To be moral 
in any large sense is beyond our individual power, parts as 
we are of a huge un-moral, or 7zmmoral, machine. In the few 
and rare oases where those of us who can enjoy any appreciable 
amount of leisure and detachment from the competitive 
business of life may from time to time repose, we may 
beguile the hour by playing at the practice of the miniature 
moralities, somewhat after the fashion of children who revel 
in military campaigning with fortifications and toy soldiers 
on the sands. So far removed are we by the conditions of 
our daily life from moral conceptions of any amplitude, that 
I for one should find some difficulty in stating with anything 
like scientific accuracy what exactly the greater moralities 
are. A rough catalogue, sufficient for one’s purpose, may 
perhaps be found within the terms of an ancient code, now 
popularly known as “the Ten Commandments,” which is, 
I believe, recited in our churches on at least one day in every 
week. Religion, of some kind, is there inculcated—that is 
to say, the worship of a God. And religion, of some kind, 
we do indeed as a nation profess; we even go so far as to 
endow it. But “religion” is a word of many meanings; 
and perhaps its least worthy, certainly its least living and prac- 
tical, meaning is that of a belief in supernatural powers, and 
a hope of a super-terrestrial existence. ‘To some such vague 
belief and hope as this, the “religion” of the vast majority 
of our fellows is confined. Now, speculation as to a God or 
Gods, as to supernatural intelligences, future existences, and 
so forth—essays, in fact, by beings of three dimensions to 
express themselves in terms of problematical beings of four 
dimensions—must strike many thinking people as, at the least, 
waste of time. I say “at the least”; for it may be even worse 
than waste of time. The withdrawal of our minds from the 
tangible, the visible, the intelligible, to the consideration of 
the vague, the unseen, the incomprehensible, the possibly non- 
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existent, may well result in a warping of our mental vision 
in its outlook upon things which undoubtedly are. 

Of religion in the sense of a philosophy of life, or a rule 
of conduct, one cannot, I think, find any trace either in our 
churches, our homes, or our market-places. ‘The particular 
set of maxims and precepts which we profess to follow are 
those of Christ. Now, Christ himself was a moral and re- 
ligious enthusiast, in no way a constructive philosopher. 
Had he been such—had he, in fact, been less unworldly, less 
other-worldly—he might have founded a religion that would 
have been at the same -time something of a social system. 
In that case, it is possible that history would not have had 
to record the strangest anomaly that Western civilisation 
presents: the spectacle of the most aggressively military, 
predatory, and keenly commercial peoples the world has 
ever known claiming Christ as their spiritual guide. <A 
community that should in reality base its conduct upon the 
teachings of Christ is not absolutely inconceivable, but the 
authors of such attempts as have been made in that direction 
have invariably been branded by Christendom as maniacs. 
One of the greatest men of our own generation strives hard 
to form his life, and to induce others to form their lives, on 
the Christian model, with this result, among others—that he 
is excommunicated by the so-called Church of Christ. I 
daresay many of us have known some men or women who 
really endeavoured in some degree to put Christ’s principles 
into practice in their daily lives. If they have been saved 
from starvation, it has only been by the forcible interven- 
tion of their personal friends. Despite some trifling con- 
tradictions in the imperfect versions at our command, Christ’s 
utterances are not ambiguous on the whole; their. spirit is 
remarkably clear and unmistakable. ‘The Western world 
at large professes to be guided by his principles, uses them 
as mottoes, solemnly listens to their reverent enunciation on 
Sundays, and then with calm self-approval pursues a life 
which in its every aim and detail is the explicit and absolute 
denial of them. Custom cannot stale one’s amazement. 

Such- being, roughly, the condition of religion in this 
country, let us glance at some other aspects of morality. 
There is one department of it that with us is regarded as of 
such paramount importance that it is even allowed, in common 
speech, to arrogate to its exclusive use the general title. ‘The 
ordinary man, when he speaks of morals, means one thing, and 
one thing only. The importance we assign to morality in 
this sense is in direct proportion to, and is probably the result 
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of, our own opinion of our high standard in the matter. I 
think it is fair to say that nine out of ten English men and 
women will maintain that we are a highly moral nation. I do 
not feel particularly interested in an international comparison, 
which would seem to me to resemble a foot-race in which all 
the competitors should be more or less cripples. It is, perhaps, 
more pertinent to consider the width of the gulf that separates 
our conventions, our professions, our decorous appearances, 
from our practice. Whether our professed standard of morality 
in this sense be or be not a high one, do we, or do we not, 
act up to it? If laws, or conventions, or the accident of 
circumstance, to any extent compel us, at least externally, 
to act up to it, do we /ive up to it in will and intention? Are 
we not in effect, more than half of us, just as immoral as we 
dare to be? Is not the most compelling force that keeps us 
outwardly moral the fear of begetting children? And, when 
all causes have been analysed, what is the ultimate basis of 
that fear but an artificial, congested social and economic condi- 
tion that warns us to limit the increase of population in a land 
already over-peopled? And is a moral order so based the 
proper object of a high respect? Look, then, at the obverse 
of our boasted marriage law-—for one thing, the excesses 
committed within the respectable pale of that law: a lack of 
self-control no less reprehensible than if it were to exhibit 
itself in the wildest promiscuity. For another, look at our 
streets, and see how the virtue of our moral women is pur- 
chased at the price of their sisters’ shame and degradation. 
And if I were asked for a simple test that would indicate, as 
in a flash, how far our society yet lags behind any worthy 
ideal of civilisation in this matter of the relation of the sexes, 
I would find it in the attitude of mind in which the majority 
of us stand towards the act of generation, the process of birth. 
Here, surely, is Nature’s most wonderful mystery ; here is the 
most momentous occurrence in the sequence of natural events ; 
here is Nature, and we may well conceive of her striving 
ever to produce the progressively more perfect ; here are we 
dedicated, if we are worthy children of hers, to her service— 
weighted, as every responsible thinking being must be, with 
the one task proper to humanity: each in his own small place 
and degree to make and leave the world ever so little better 
than he found it ;—and how do most of us look on this process, 
which, if anything ever was, is worthy to be called a sacrament ? 
Between the sexes, as something darkly wicked, told furtively, 
alluded to as sin, forbidden fruit, at which one stealthily 
nibbles ; in the boon companionship of casual intercourse, as 
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the appropriate subject of coarse jests, grins, and all kinds 
of mocking allusions and indecent anecdotes. 

“Thou shalt not kill—thou shalt not steal.” These 
precepts would perhaps be more in consonance with our 
practice if they were read: “Thou shalt not do these things 
—unless thou wilt do them on a sufficiently large scale.” It 
is an amazing thing, the extent to which public and con- 
ventional opinion reverences mere magnitude, irrespective of, 
or even in spite of, quality and essence. Take the familiar 
social instances. A shopkeeper owning fifteen shops in a row 
is not therefore fifteen times a shopkeeper; on the contrary, 
he is probably a baronet and a legislator, and may be a lord— 
if he is careful and generous enough. ‘The petty grocer is a 
socially despised being ; the monster grocer hobnobs with our 
aristocracy on more than equal terms. The innkeeper, retail- 
ing beer and spirits, is a social nonentity, clearly of the servile 
class; our peerage reeks of the brewer and the distiller. And 
so on, through innumerable others. But these are mere society 
matters, and comparatively unimportant. Unfortunately, it 
is very much the same in all the regions of serious morality, 
as it is generally understood. I may not with impunity, as 
an individual, proceed by direct assault to slaughter my 
neighbour. Neither may I forcibly seize on his property, even 
though I should prove to my own and others’ satisfaction that 
I should manage it very much better than he does. But 
collectively, as a nation, such things are still thought to be 
our laudable enterprises. Our individual is admittedly far 
ahead of our collective morality. We have abolished duelling 
in this country ; private feud, private vengeance, are abhorrent 
to us; individuals have learnt that their disputes must be 
brought for settlement to impartial tribunals. Yet we cling 
to war with a passionate fervour worthy of a sacred cult; and, 
as a nation, acknowledge as yet no arbiter save our own will 
and convenience, no restraint save that of superior might. 

My reference to the Commandments concerning killing 
and stealing is made with a view of pointing out the sad fact 
that, though in one way we, as individuals, neither kill nor 
steal, yet by the very structure of our society every man and 
woman of us is compelled, in a sense unhappily only too real, 
to do little else all day long. I allude, of course, to the com- 
petitive system, in the meshes of which every one of us is 
entangled. I remember being, some years ago, one of a party 
that was discussing American Trusts, and such things; one 
of the leading millionaires had just died, and that had set us 
talking on the subject. I cannot pretend to discriminate very 
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finely between one manipulator of the markets and another, 
but I understand that this particular financier was not quite 
respectable, even according to the easy code of his own class. 
Some of us were deploring the fact that such a man had 
wielded immense power. Another of the party said to me: 
“It’s perfectly right, on your own principles. It’s evolution, 
natural selection, survival of the fittest.” ‘The naiveté of that 
point of view seemed to me charming and instructive. What, 
I thought, must be the condition of that society, what must 
the rest of us be like, if the fittest really was this millionaire ? 
Many cases, past and present, will readily occur to us, and 
aid us in forming an estimate of the value to the world of 
the system that brings such men to the top, and makes them, 
as it undoubtedly does make them, powers, the strongest 
powers, in the land. And though the prominent men of the 
world are not yet exclusively millionaires, still the absolute 
and inevitable prominence and influence of the inordinately 
moneyed man may well make us doubt whether, under this 
system, we do really get much of the leading of the fittest 
in any department, and whether, if there be on earth one 
ideally best-fitted man for leadership, under the same system 
his present place of residence must not, for a logical certainty, 
be the workhouse. 

I say this, fully conscious of the existence of those million- 
aires who may be regarded as individual exceptions, and having 
in mind that munificent contribution that was made the other 
day in aid of the cause of peace. That does not really touch 
the matter at all. A gift such as that goes no further towards 
solving the question of peace and war than the giving of alms 
goes to the solution of the problem of poverty. ‘ Whosoever 
hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have more abundance ; 
but whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away even that 
which he hath”! Think of the power of abundance, snowball- 
like, by mere motion to grow more abundant—of money, as 
things are, of itself to beget and gather more money. A nod 
of the head, a stroke of the pen, a word through the telephone, 
and fabulous sums pass over the green cloth between one and 
another of the mammoth gamblers of the world ; while by the 
same act the livelihood, the very lives, of millions of human 
beings, the workers, are for the moment secured or imperilled. 
Think then of the hopelessness of poverty, of that hand-to- 
mouth struggle for mere existence, a struggle that by its very 
essence is doomed to perpetuity, with no hope for the struggler 
save an outside accident, a gambling chance that may come, 
perhaps, to one in a hundred thousand. When we reflect that 
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for every coin we jingle in our pocket some other man, some- 
where, is ruefully contemplating a deficit, that for every morsel 
of food we eat some other human being is the nearer to starva- 
tion, we may get some little idea of how many hundred thou- 
sands of wretched lives must be the inevitable obverse of every 
millionaire. This is what the competitive system means,in plain 
English—that we live by stealing from one another, outwitting 
one another; and the best of us are powerless to live otherwise. 
Personal generosity will not avail, even in a small degree, to 
rectify the viciousness of the circle in which we move: not if 
we were to fulfil the Gospel counsel of perfection, to sell all 
we have, and give to the poor. We should only rob Peter to 
pay Paul. We cannot endow any other human being with 
money without at the same time making him, in his degree, 
and however much against his will, a tyrant over, an arbiter 
of the destinies of, those who have less than he. In every 
economic and commercial relation of life, the advantage in 
dealing is to the longest purse, the largest credit; nor can the 
possessor of these forgo his advantage so long as he continues 
in possession. If he is bent on Quixotism, he may renounce 
the whole thing, thereby handing it over to another who will 
not scruple to use the advantage, and he may elect himself to 
become a burden on the State. That is, I think, the utmost 
that could be done by the virtuously inclined who should desire 
at present to make a personal protest. The inhabitants of 
distant countries, members of civilisations vastly different, 
may ask in wonder—I believe they do—why our so-called 
civilisation tolerates this madly feverish competition, at once 
so iniquitous and fraught with such misery to the over- 
whelming majority of the competitors. ‘The resources of the 
earth are not exhausted. Man is not yet reduced to the 
necessity of preying on his kind. With a rational system of 
co-operation and distribution, there is enough for all. No one 
need want, and no one need hoard. Why does not the down- 
trodden majority revolt? Partly, no doubt, because of habit, 
inertia, the sheep-like quality of being content to do their 
duty, as their more fortunate fellows exhort them to do, in 
that state of life in which it has pleased Providence to place 
them. But I fear that a large part of the answer also is that 
the gambling is an attractive feature. Every man, however 
poor, is free to think that he may some day attain to great 
wealth, not realising that by the very fact of his environment, 
his poverty, his place among the exploited workers, the chances 
against it are about what I put them at just now—a hundred 
thousand to one, if indeed that be not an over-sanguine 
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estimate. For that remote chance, he will endure present 
misery. Some day, he thinks, it may be /zs to grind the faces 
of the poor. Perhaps, poor fool, he believes the lying phrase 
of those who would keep things as they are, that in our system 
there is an equal chance for all. Napoleon said that every soldier 
carried a field-marshal's baton in his knapsack. It was certainly 
to his interest that every soldier should think so, that they 
might be the more easily cajoled into giving their lives to 
further his ambitions. And so, I suppose, we may say that 
every beggar carries a millionaire’s cheque-book in his wallet. 

It would seem to follow that a man may be entitled to be 
pronounced a blameless citizen without possessing a single rag 
of what is really worthy to be called virtue ; and that it is only 
in our capacity of private individual that we can hope, as things 
are at present, to give any healthy play to our moral energies. 
The world offers certain pleasures as opiates whereby we may 
for a time forget the dreariness, the ugliness, the unseemly 
jostling and scrambling, the cannibalism, of our social economy. 
Leaving out merely vicious pleasures as barren and unworthy 
of notice, we find relaxations to suit all tastes. Without pre- 
tending to make an exhaustive catalogue, we may say that we 
have politics, art, literature, science, learning, philanthropy, 
travel, and sport. Here are hobbies for the million, and, in 
their different ways, beneficent hobbies—altogether beneficent, 
unless one is compelled to prostitute any of them to the use of 
a means of livelihood. But it is of something that is more in 
the nature of a common possession than any of these can claim 
to be that I wish to speak. The worthiest and the most 
universal sweetener of life is, I think, our personal intercourse 
one with another. 

I think that almost every man, when he is approaching 
the end of life, reviewing it with the clearer eyes of age and 
experience, asking himself what things in it have been gold 
and what mere dross to him, will count up his soul’s riches 
very largely in the terms of his friendships; that alike his 
joyous memories and his regrets will circle strangely and 
pathetically round the acts and omissions, that seemed so 
trivial at the time, with which those byways of friendly inter- 
course were strewn. The peculiar charm of these byways is 
that here are no fixed, rigid moral laws; here we are free from 
the curse that attends all definite precepts, that sooner or later 
they fall to be worshipped and observed in the letter only— 
the letter that killeth. We can bring to laws no test of their 
observance save an outward, visible, tangible, and superficial 
test ; for their sanction they must rely on force; and when 
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we have established the policeman, we have thereby to some 
extent set aside the higher tribunal of an approving or con- 
demning conscience. By his conformity to external laws, we 
can test the good or bad man accurately, as by a foot-rule, 
but always with a doubt whether we have gone to the heart 
of the matter. In the realms of friendship our tests are at 
once more vague and more real. Hence, in the affairs of 
friendship, we hesitate to speak with certainty of good or bad ; 
we use a homelier and more modest term, but one to which 
we attach a deeper and more genuine meaning. If any of us 
were asked to choose between two epitaphs, I think the choice 
would be clear and instantaneous: “ He was a good man,” or 
“He was a decent fellow.” 

To hint at the ethics of personal intercourse is to enter 
on a field of considerable range and variety; far be it from 
me to attempt what should pretend to be an adequate survey 
of it; enough if I offer a few criticisms upon our method of 
cultivation of the land. I believe that, even to many of the 
most commonplace, materialistic, and prosaic of us, it is the 
most dearly cherished plot in the whole expanse of life; 
and yet I think it is obvious that to the development of 
its resources we somehow bring a strangely meagre outfit 
of intelligence, care, and labour. ‘T'ake, in the first place, our 
choice of friends. ‘The man who should invariably choose his 
friends purely on the ground of intellectual, zsthetic, or moral 
affinity would for a certainty be regarded as eccentric; and 
yet no other basis of choice is really quite defensible. Shelley, 
I believe, when he met anyone whom he seemed to recognise 
as a kindred soul, was in the habit of exclaiming: “ Come and 
live with me for ever !”—a slightly sanguine forecast, perhaps. 
I would hesitate to apply that supreme test. But let us say 
a week. ‘I'wo people, with that mutual magnetism that would 
unlock their tongues, and enable them to relieve that terrible 
congested condition of half-articulated thought, to break for 
a while those conventional bonds of speech by which our 
thoughts are shackled—enable them, in Meredith’s words, to 
“drink the pure daylight of honest speech,”—-might, at any 
rate, have a delightful week of concentrated companionship. 
And what a chance for mind-expansion! A man might easily 
add a cubit to his mental stature. However, very few of us 
have the pluck to act upon our impulses in this way. If we 
meet the ideal person one day, on a railway journey, or up a 
mountain in Switzerland, we don’t very often enter on any 
effective rebellion against the order of things which makes it 
extremely unlikely that we shall meet him again. We collect 
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that miscellaneous crowd known as our friends and acquaint- 
ances on totally different principles, with the frequent result 
that we find half of them hostile to us, and-three-fourths un- 
mitigated bores. Indeed, for the most part we do not choose 
them at all, but allow chance, or inheritance, or environment 
to choose them for us. How many of us spend years in 
getting rid of the incubus of that collection of estimable 
people known as “ friends of the family ”!—people with whom, 
perhaps, we have not a single thought in common, a lack that 
is scarcely compensated by the interesting fact that they knew 
our grandfather. Some of us never get rid of them at all. 
Then, we allow the mere accident of neighbourhood to affect 
us in our intimate concerns. Mrs Jones called when we went 
to live at Clapham ; we had hoped she wouldn't, but she did ; 
and so we were let in for the whole tribe of Joneses. Then, 
we cultivate another set for business reasons, and what we get 
from them is chiefly good advice, which makes us very angry. 
Or, we make acquaintances for society reasons, with that 
laudable instinct for self-improvement which drives us to seek 
the company of our social superiors; and what a charming, 
restful, sympathetic, kindly intercourse results from that! 
And all the while, what has become of the friend we would 
have chosen on his personal merits, and because of his con- 
geniality to us? “Do you ever see So-and-so now?” “Oh, 
hardly ever. Since I went to my new office we don’t meet 
at lunch. I see him at MacDonald’s evenings sometimes. 
But I can’t get there till half-past eight, and most likely a 
dull man is reading an interminable paper, and then the other 
fellows, in an unnecessarily roundabout way, tell him he’s an 
ass. The thing goes on and on, and I have to catch the 10.40, 
and so as arule I don’t get a word with him.” I think this 
is a very fair sample of the amount of trouble the average man 
will take about what is, did he know his own mind, one of the 
most important things in the world to him. I do not wish to 
be understood as saying that either the choice of friends or 
the conduct of friendship is a simple matter, or that it is 
equally easy for all. In the first place, there are some people 
who are not greatly attracted to personal intercourse, who 
have, in fact, no intimacy in them, and do not even wish to 
have it. ‘These are not necessarily hard-hearted people, by 
any means; on the contrary, many of them are exceptionally 
kindly and benevolent, often, moreover, converting their 
kindliness and benevolence into action and tangible result. 
Only, they are perfectly satisfied with the merest convention- 
alities and superficialities of intercourse, and probably unaware 
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of the possibility of anything deeper. Pity would be, in one 
sense, wasted on them, for they are conscious of no loss. We 
may leave them out of consideration, the more easily because, 
as I think, they are very few innumber. Again, in the matter 
of choice of friends, there are many who almost passionately 
desire intimacy, and yet are unhappily not gifted with that 
spark of intuition which would enable them to recognise at 
once in what quarters they might look to find, or not to find, 
congenial companionship. Indeed, very often they cannot 
achieve this even after long and ardent searching. ‘To those 
who have. anything of the passion for intimate friendship, 
this intuition is a gift of infinite value. Some people are 
so fortunate as to possess it in almost dog-like manner and 
degree—the instinct of liking and that of disliking. If I have 
learnt thoroughly any one lesson of life, it is this: that those 
who have this instinct should thank God, and trust it blindly. 
Very often the light is so clear that one might as well argue 
against the sun at noonday; and the man who, having such 
a guide as this, will elect to walk, in Carlyle’s phrase, by his 
own farthing rushlight of reason, will deserve the failure that 
will probably attend his footsteps. This intuition does not, 
so far as I 4m aware, necessarily go along with any exception- 
ally deep heart-quality in its possessor. I have known good- 
hearted people, genuinely desirous of friendships, who were 
quite devoid of it, and others, not to be compared with them 
in heart-quality, who had it in a marked degree. 

Among the forces that militate against friendship is, of 
course, mankind’s perverse habit of mutual suspicion, which 
operates chiefly at the beginning of a friendship, that is to 
Say, prevents its beginning at all, and sometimes wrecks a 
friendship already flourishing. This unfortunate habit of 
mind is, I take it, the direct result of those social evils of 
which I have already spoken at quite sufficient length. It 
is almost impossible for us utterly to cleanse ourselves from 
the stains of the world-struggle, where our hand is against 
every man, and every man’s hand against us. For my part, 
so far from wondering that we are suspicious of each other's 
motives, I think it is far more wonderful, in the circumstances, 
that any scrap of trust or affection can survive among us. 
And yet this habit of attributing sinister motives is, when we 
come to think of it, a strange one. We all know perfectly 
well that half the things we ourselves say and do are said and 
done with the simplest and most direct and innocent motives, 
and that nearly all of the other half have no motive at all, 
but are just dropped out or done accidentally, on the spur of 
Vo. XVII.—No. 3. 26 
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the moment, without any deliberate or conscious intention 
whatever. About once a fortnight, perhaps, or once a month, 
we say or do something that represents anything like a deep- 
laid scheme. Yet we go about suspecting deep-laid schemes 
in every third word or act of our neighbour. We really need 
to exercise the very widest and largest charity of interpretation, 
if we would even begin to do justice to our neighbours’ 
motives, which are, just like our own, ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred either perfectly simple and friendly, or utterly 
non-existent. I have known one or two men, with brains 
fit to be put to a far better use, who occupied themselves in 
spelling out character in this appalling way, putting every 
possible and impossible construction on this or that word or 
phrase, while the plain fact was that the unfortunate speaker, 
like most of us, was at the worst maladroit in his choice of 
language—not that the very nicest discrimination in the choice 
of one’s language could ever quite save one from the toils of 
the motive-hunter. The fact is, we all do and say at times, 
by accident, things quite unrepresentative of us, and if our 
friends had no better light to read us by, we should often fare 
badly indeed. This habit of logical deduction from things 
said and done is the deadliest enemy to friendship; it is the 
more insidious because it poses, often successfully, as just 
and reasonable; it is highly specious; and, what fascinates 
the man who is addicted to it, it is often damnably clever. 
* The motive-hunter is, of all men, the most irrelevant and 
destructive intruder in this fair domain. 

Of course the motive most commonly ascribed by one 
man to another is the vulgarly mercenary. It is astonishing 
to what an extent it is taken as a matter of course that every- 
one else’s motives may be mercenary, while we ourselves, 
for ourselves, would scout such a supposition. Indeed, we 
affect to think that, for another, there is no discredit in it. 
That seems a pity, for, if we frankly thought it discreditable, 
perhaps we should not so easily impute it. The mere fact of 
glaring inequality of means often operates to make a friend- 
ship between two people antecedently impossible. It seems 
strangely difficult for some people to get rid of the conviction 
that a poor man must be mercenary, in spite of the obvious 
consideration that if he were mercenary, he would probably 
not have remained a poor man. ‘The poor man, of course, 
feels keenly this atmosphere of suspicion; he exaggerates its 
density, and wraps himself, therefore, in a double coating of 
pride. ‘The very rich man, unless he is so fortunate as to 
possess that magical intuition I have referred to, is necessarily 
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suspicious of the motives of everyone who approaches him. 
I fancy that, even if he does possess the intuition, he trusts 
it more rarely than other people do. I remember a play 
being produced, the title of which was The Lonely Milhon- 
aires. I do not know whether or not, for the play in question, 
the title was a happy one, for I did not see it; but it struck 
me as happy in one way. I do not know personally a large 
number of millionaires, but most of those I do know are 
lonely, cut off as they are by this haunting suspicion from 
easy, unembarrassed communication with their fellows. . Mean- 
while, the unprejudiced, impartial observer of life will wonder 
why on earth a money service should be placed on a different 
footing from any other office of friendship. We will under- 
take long journeys for a friend’s sake; we will spend hours 
and days using influence on his behalf; if he is ill, we will do 
his work for him in addition to our own; we will spend nights 
by his bedside, if that may be of any use; we will give him 
presents—in kind. Services such as these will be freely offered 
and frankly taken. But should his need be merely pecuniary, 
awkwardness, false shame, embarrassment even, sudden or 
gradual estrangement, may very well be the result of the 
passing from one to another of a paltry five-pound note. So 
deeply and widely rooted is this silly superstition about money, 
that I fancy there is scarcely one of us that has not known of 
cases of men who have preferred suicide to the solicitation of 
the smallest favours of this kind, though they may have had 
troops of friends to whom the service would have been a mere 
trifle, and a joy to them to render. I confess that, as things 
are, I do not greatly blame the poor man. 1 think both 
attitudes of mind unreasonable and deplorable, but I must 
say I find myself more in sympathy with the poor man’s pride 
than the rich man’s suspicion. 

There is another potent influence that stands in the way of 
intercourse, and makes friendship difficult. It is a peculiarly 
British product, or at least it is so much more carefully culti- 
vated in this country than in any other that it may fairly be 
called a national property. I allude to the vice of shyness. I 
am aware that shyness is not generally regarded as a vice ; 
I have often heard it described as a virtue. But, then, we must 
remember that we have a pleasant way of regarding all our 
qualities as virtues. When we wish to claim honour and 
credit for this one, we call it, in a reverential tone that rebukes 
the levity and shallowness of other nations, English reserve. 
We are very proud of it. There is supposed to be something 
very noble, very manly, very thorough and sincere about this 
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reserve. I take the liberty of thinking that it has its origin 
partly at least in slowness of apprehension, dull-wittedness. 
The average Englishman is not sufficiently quick of percep- 
tion to be quick of response ; he therefore makes a virtue of 
necessity, and wraps himself in a dignified superiority and 
aloofness. He is contemptuous of all people who wear their 
hearts upon their sleeves or have quick and nimble wits. ‘The 
extravagant demonstrations of emotion indulged in by the 
Frenchman, the geniality and ready humour of the Irishman, 
he regards as somewhat in the nature of monkey tricks, and 
the people who play them are to him more or less mounte- 
banks. He is firm in the notion that no solidity of character 
can go along with such manifestations, and that they are a 
palpable proof of insincerity. It never seems to strike him 
that his own concealment of his feelings may quite as justly be 
held to be insincerity. And, even if his view of the demon- 
strative peoples were right, insincerity for insincerity, which is 
the least blameworthy—that which springs from the desire to 
get into sympathy with one’s fellows, to be genial, to make the 
occasion pleasant, or that which is the result of a morbid fear 
of coming into touch with another personality, and prefers, on 
the whole, to make the occasion gloomy? Not without reason 
is it said of us that we take our pleasures sadly. Who would 
ever imagine, from witnessing the demeanour of two average 
Englishmen who were supposed to be friends, that they found 
the smallest delight in each other’s society? This island is full, 
appallingly full, of men of whom one hears it said that they 
are splendid fellows when you get to know them. “They're 
all right when you know them, but you’ve got to know them 
first.” Unfortunately, life is too short for many people to get 
to know them, even if the ultimate result of that attainment 
were sufficient compensation for the difficulties of the quest. 
I don’t want to get to know them; I don’t believe the game 
would always be worth the candle, or, rather, the innumerable 
pounds of candles. And I am particularly tired of hearing tell 
of the superiority of those people whose sterling qualities are 
carefully hidden away, so that it takes years of assiduous 
digging to reveal them, over those who carry their good- 
heartedness frankly and pleasantly on the surface. What on 
earth is the value of a man’s good heart to other people if, 
externally, and for the first twenty, or fifty, times of meeting 
him, he is an ungenial, ill-tempered, cross-grained, contradict- 
ing brute? His sterling qualities may be known to his inti- 
mate friends, but he can’t have very many of these, the work 
of exploration being so difficult and tedious. He may do good 
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by stealth ; I think it would be better if he radiated a little 
goodness. However, I don’t see why I should lose my temper 
over him, for I think he is on the decline ; he used to be almost 
the typical Englishman; there are signs that he is already 
softening and expanding a bit. Still, shyness, reserve, remains 
quite sufficiently a national characteristic. Shyness in this 
connection may perhaps be fairly described as a hesitation, a 
fear, that assails us when we are threatened with anything like 
intimate contact with another personality. One of our satirists 
has made us familiar, in Punch, with different effects of shy- 
ness ; and they are legion. One effect of it may be seen in our 
current conception of conversation. I should say that nine 
Englishmen out of ten regard conversation as practically 
synonymous with argument. If two, or more, people are 
talking on a subject, the Englishman’s idea is to seize on every 
point of difference between one and another, and make the 
most of it. ‘This may lead to an excellent debate, and will 
perhaps afford the best debater the barren luxury of a dialectic 
victory ; but it is a poor kind of conversation; and as for 
illuminating the subject in hand, it is comparatively useless. 
If we really want to get any illumination out of talking to 
each other, we must, on the contrary, seize with avidity on the 
points of agreement, and develop from these. That involves 
putting oneself in sympathy with the other man’s point of 
view, and that is exactly what, instinctively, an Englishman 
will not, as a rule, do. He will stand face to face with his 
interlocutor, but not side by side with him. When he feels 
himself so weak as to be in agreement with you, he carefully 
conceals the fact. A good many people pride themselves on 
their frankness, when, to my thinking, they have a very imper- 
fect and partial conception of frankness. Their idea of frank- 
ness consists in saying every disagreeable and adverse thing 
that occurs to them; or, at best, they say pleasant things 
grudgingly, and with a shamefaced manner, unpleasant things 
with apparent relish. And I have not invariably found that 
those people who think it their duty to give you frankly all the 
unfavourable criticism that may occur to them concerning you, 
or anything that is yours, are equally ready to listen to the 
same kind of frankness applied to themselves. People say: 
“] want your honest opinion.” But they don’t, unless it is a 
favourable one. Why on earth should they? Nobody wants 
judgment given dead against him, unless he has such a con- 
tempt for his judges that he thinks the better of himself for 
having earned their censure. I think it is important to 
remember that people cannot help exaggerating the force of 
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the adverse comment they receive, just as they invariably dis- 
count the praise. If we would convey the truth, then, let us 
praise emphatically, and blame in the very mildest form. Not 
only the cause of mutual charity, but that of essential truth of 
intercourse, will be best served by our pronouncing lenient 
judgments, and even it may be at times by a little kindly lying. 
Most of us have no very high opinion of ourselves; we are 
quite diffident enough. We need all the friendly encourage- 
ment we can get. So, if any of us feels the sentiment of 
approval, of liking for another, he cannot do better than trans- 
late it into frank, direct, articulate speech. Speech such as 
that will bless both him who gives and him who takes. 

Just one word more on the matter of shyness ; for nothing 
is more relevant than shyness to any discussion on friendship. 
I have had my little fling at some English characteristics— 
not, I hope, unfairly. But I should be very sorry to be taken 
as maintaining that the Englishman is not endowed with just 
as much heart, feeling, affection, as the members of any other 
nation under the sun. I am even prepared to be persuaded 
that he has more. I find these qualities somewhat pathetically 
revealed in his attitude towards children and animals; and | 
find there too, incidentally, evidence of his shyness. I have no 
doubt whatever that an Englishman’s kindness to animals is 
exceptional among nations; and I think almost the same may 
be said of his tenderness towards the child. But children and 
animals have this in common: that their lives and interests lie 
far away from ours. They cannot really converse with us; 
for material things they may be dependent on us, but we 
never come into touch with their souls. By and by these 
children grow up, and then they find that the world which 
once played with them companionably has become shy. ‘The 
growth of mind in them has frightened their former playmates 
away. Yet now, and not till now, is the time of their great 
need. It is adolescence, not childhood, that is the lonely and 
the difficult period of life. Questions and doubts throng 
quickly upon them. But those who should now be their natural 
helpers and friends shrink away from the embarrassment of the 
personal contact ; from the revelation of another human soul 
seeking companionship and help they turn away in shyness. 

Well, it is easy to cavil, to find fault with our imperfect 
conduct of friendly intercourse. But one proffers one’s little 
criticisms half-heartedly, after all. Itis pleasanter, and perhaps 
saner and wiser, to look at the other side of the shield, to dwell 
not so much on our very natural failures as on our delightful 
and surprising successes in friendship ; to look around and see 
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what immense stores of good-will and generosity and comrade- 
ship there are among us, not enrolled or disciplined, but doing 
purely volunteer work, striving hard and striving constantly 
to find scope and expression, in the face of difficulties that 
might well have overwhelmed them long ago, It is there, 
and perhaps there only, that one finds ground of hope for the 
future of our civilisation. ‘lo the casual observer from another 
planet, this world of ours would surely seem to be frankly cruel 
and immoral, aiming, with apparent deliberateness, at com- 
passing the greatest misery of the greatest number for the 
sake of the unprecedented, wanton luxury of a very few. For 
every mile of Park Lane we must have our square mile of the 
East End. We boast of the riches, the progress, the culture, 
of this country that contains more poverty, unhappiness, 
squalor, degradation of mankind than could have been found 
among any so-called savage people at any period of the world’s 
history. Our social reformers, our prophets, have their nostrums 
and their forecasts. ‘Each sufferer says his say, his scheme 
of the weal and the woe.” To what extent any of them has 
given us a trustworthy survey of the Promised Land it is im- 
possible to determine. But this much I think is certain: that 
the primary force that shall enable us to journey towards that 
land, and, finally, to enter in, must be a moral rather than an 
economic force; that first of all the hearts of all men must be 
stirred to realise the soul-destroying nature of the struggle we 
now have to wage, to contemplate the issues that confront the 
race in its attempt to fulfil any worthy ideal of human inter- 
course. When that universal awakening shall have come about, 
such things as economic details of reform may be found to be 
the merest child’s-play. It may be that the moral enthusiast’s 
dream will be realised, that mankind will ultimately recognise 
not only individual but collective obligation, responsibility, and 
fellowship, that such a thing will be evolved as a national 
conscience, even a world-conscience. If that shall be so, it will 
be largely, I may say solely, because, even in our darkest hours, 
we did not altogether forget, each in his individual sphere, to 
worship and to follow the sane and saving virtues of generosity, 
self-sacrifice, mutual kindliness ; because all through our com- 
petitive warfare we held firm by the sense of comradeship, of 
brotherhood one with another; because we spent such leisure 
moments as the battle for existence allowed us in cultivating, 
each in his little private patch of garden, those plants and 
flowers that are destined, let us hope, one day to cover the face 
of the earth, to. make the desert blossom as the rose. 


W. KINGSLEY TARPEY. 
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RELIGION THROUGH PERSONAL 
RELATIONSHIP. 


H. M. ANDREWS, 


Late prisoner in Ruhleben. 


THE word “mysticism” has come into men’s thoughts and 
into their speech more frequently than in former years, and, 
while many have pointed to the likelihood of various esoteric 
sects establishing themselves, the word itself has excited the 
scorn of men whose experience is of practical affairs. The 
fact seems to be that in our Western languages we have no 
word of purely spiritual connotation, such as the word tao 
implies in Chinese thought, and the word Karma among 
Indian thinkers. Mysticism in our speech may be used to 
imply an effort to attach one’s self to the “spiritual” with 
a disregard for the material, or to describe the attempt to 
bring into life, to realise in its fullness a vision of the poten- 
tialities of the present which the purest feeling and most 
self-effacing thought have revealed. Mysticism in the former 
sense, in which it is customarily understood, lends itself to 
the palliating and excusing of recklessness, roguery, and the 
exploitation of life, and is repudiated with aversion by men 
who give their allegiance to the exactitude and precision of 
science. Mysticism in the latter sense, maintaining itself by 
a fervent attachment to the actual, is the inspiration of artistic 
creation and social work. 

To any man who after a period of doubt and inner conflict 
has reached convictions which win the love of all his being, 
and who is then impelled by the very happiness that he has 
gained to make the effort of attracting the devotion of others 
to these same convictions and of enabling others to share 
his own happiness, an effort which for him constitutes a 
voluntary choice of pain spiritualised by the vision within— 
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to any such man, I say, it is clear that literary formule can 
give no effective help to the reformer, and that his only aid 
is to be sought in detailed and intricate application to the 
conditions before him, and in a passionate devotion to reality. 

It has been claimed by men of affairs that the future 
belongs not to philosophy and science, but to action and 
experience ; that indeed no help is to be sought from writing. 
But there are times when silence may be an action, there 
are times when the pronouncement of a speech may be an 
action, there are times when the writing of a book may be 
an action: 


“Tl far un libro meno é che niente 
Se il libro fatto non rifa la gente. . . .”! 


The life of thought may be an adventure and a passion, and 
indeed only then is it truly vital and genuinely productive, 
only then does science merge itself in philosophy, philosophy 
in religious thought, and religious thought in turn in social 
action. ‘There is, then, no ground for fear that mysticism 
in its true. meaning will corrode the will or subvert our 
moral life. 

As far as the problem treated in this paper is concerned, 
the most important fact in our present-day social life is the 
hardening of the walls of the ego, and the consequent lack of 
affectivity, sympathetic imagination, and a vigorously ex- 
pansive life of the individual. ‘This incrustation of men 
within the boundaries of their own selves is the outcome of a 
long enforced suppression of real needs, which has prevented 
the achievement of an inner harmony of their lives, and has 
been determined in a large measure by institutions which have 
outlasted that attitude of reverence for authority to which 
they owe their origin. Only when a man has created a 
spiritual harmony within himself can he be said to have found 
a self with organic boundaries, an individuality capable of 
expanding while recognising with respect and reverence the 
boundaries of other individualities, a self subject to a supple 
morality that is more exacting than the morality of rigid 
principles. 

Not long before his death on the field of battle Charles 
Péguy wrote: “Ce sont les morales souples et non pas les 
morales raides qui exercent les contraintes les plus implacable- 
ment dures. Les seules qui ne s’absentent jamais. Les seules 
qui ne pardonnent pas. Ce sont les morales souples, les 


1 «To make a book is less than nothing unless the book, when made, 
makes people anew.” 
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méthodes souples, les logiques souples qui exercent les 
astreintes impeccables. C’est pour cela que le plus honnéte 
homme n’est pas celui qui entre dans les régles apparentes. 
C’est celui qui reste 4 sa place, travaille, souiire, se tait. . . .” 

“* He who remains at his post works, suffers, and keeps his 
peace.” The word “ suffering ” itself, however, is another of 
those words that on account of the conditions of our life are 
habitually understood in their material sense. “Suffering ” 
is regarded as synonymous with “devitalising.” But there 
is another kind of suffering—suffering that springs from love 
and pity, the agony of knowing that help is required and 
of not yet knowing how to furnish it; and there is the 
profounder suffering voluntarily embraced at the outset of 
obedience to the behests of a vision, to the impulse of a 
religious experience. Without love and without a vision 
there can be no purifying suffering to stimulate the imagination 
and disclose the actual in terms of its future. In the life of 
society that is passing away the disproportion existing between 
men’s impulses and needs and the opportunities for their 
expression and fulfilment has been so great that men had 
become devitalised, and thousands upon thousands had gone 
to join the ranks of those who dwell in the vestibule of Hell 
because they could do no evil and no good. They were dead 
and not eligible for the life of Purgatory. They had not the 
capacity of being great sinners. 

The experience of this war has made many men into 
solitaries. Many tottering pillars of faith have been uprooted, 
and “the eyes of chaos are shining through the veil of order.” 
But this chaos itself is the formation of a new order, and the 
spiritual movement of the present has not been born overnight. 
It has swept over Europe in different forms and varied expres- 
sions of the local genius: in Russia in the novels of Dostoievsky 
and the writings of Wolynski, in Germany in the aphorisms 
of Nietzsche and the poems of Mombert, in France perhaps 
most conspicuously in the profound and noble thought of 
Emile Boutroux, in England most apparently in the increased 
attention to the writings of Eastern poets such as Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore and Kabir; it is in the new interest in 
Mohammedan Sufic writers, and in the aitraction exercised 
by the art of the Byzantine Church rather than the art of 
the Italian Renaissance. ‘The feeling of loneliness and utter 
desolation which has come over many has roused them to 
the realisation of the need for men of strong vital impulses, 
the libertine and the saint, and of a change in institutions 
that may enable the growth of such men to be fostered. For 
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no man approximates more closely to the saint, none is more 
capable of conversion, than the libertine. 
“ But shall I go mourn for that, my dear? 
The pale moon shines by night : 


And when I wander here and there, 
I then do most go right.” 


Autolycus, the rogue and cut-purse, awed by the beauty of 
nature and convinced of the purity of his instincts! We see 
the relationship of libertine, artist, and saint in the heart- 
rending sobs of Verlaine. Shelley may serve as an exemplary 
inhabitant of the halfway house; and as an illustration of the 
life of the saint we may instance with all reverence Christ 
of Nazareth, who bade men be as the flowers of the field, 
living from within outwards, grasping the present, taking no 
heed for their own material needs of the morrow, and at 
whose feet the rich man and the poor, the leper, the sinner, 
and the harlot, could sit and be themselves. 

But while there is isolation, it must be remembered that 
the only fruitful isolation is voluntary, a withdrawal that 
has its raison d’étre in the desire to come closer to others, 
to enter their lives more deeply, and that just as the language 
of poetry has its roots in the spoken and not in the written 
word, so the profoundest experiences take their rise from 
the attitude created by those personal relationships in which 
men “give without counting and receive without robbery.’ 
Experience is never individual; it is always common. ‘The 
mingling of two personalities bears the impress of the tradi- 
tions and the social life which have contributed to mould 
the development of each. ‘Thus, if we are complaining that 
we have no word of purely spiritual connotation, it is for us 
to create an atmosphere in which such a word may be born. 
Such an atmosphere lives in a group of men each fighting 
his own battle, each individual and free, each in matters 
material very differently conditioned to the others and maybe 
living far apart from them, but each sharing what goes 
beyond himself, the common effort of other seekers and 
thinkers. The growth of such groups is an absolute necessity 
if that spiritual atmosphere is to be developed in which an 
honest solution of our social problems is to be found. 

To mention but one example of the interaction of law and 
personality: it is acknowledged on all sides that the present 
marriage laws are hopelessly inadequate. But no suggestion 
of a different method of exercising the relationship of marriage 
has as yet been made that might satisfy the fundamental 
needs of men and women. ‘Ihe reason for this failure is that 
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the atmosphere in which we live, the condition both spiritual 
and material which is the setting of our actions, has not yet 
reached that harmony and common level from which alone 
a full solution of the present difficulty can spring. 

It is necessary to refer to the question with which religion 
is faced at the present day. The philosophy of religion has 
until recently been elaborated mainly by psychologists, and 
the essence of religion has in consequence often been claimed 
to lie in the relationship between a man and the god that 
is facing him, in the acts of prayer and ritual by which this 
relationship maintains itself, and in those qualities of a feeling 
of dependence joined to assurance of salvation, as well as 
that harmony and consistency of life which we note in the 
religious man. But the essence of the religiously endowed 
man lies below the psychological stratum, and is rather that 
which produces those. outer tendencies, qualities, and modes 
of action to which we have referred. It is not any particular 
content of thought subject to criticism, but rather an existence, 
a being, beyond the pale of the critical faculty, so that feeling, 
thought, and action are from the outset religious, and hope 
and fear, exaltation and despair, are from the first step, yea, 
as it were before the taking of the first step, religious. The 
man of whom we are speaking does not require external 
assurances in the figure of a revealed god or the tradition of 
a formal observance to enable him to be certain of the value 
of life; he only needs to be sure of himself; he has his God 
within; he is often unimpressed by the differences of cults, 
and often stands outside all religious communities. But those 
who are thus endowed, though but slightly, have an imperative 
need of the external expressions produced by great religious 
personalities and developed by tradition. 

A very incomplete analogy might be drawn between the 
position in which men of slighter religious endowment find 
themselves and the position of a man who has hitherto been 
a member of a circle of friends, some of whom were greatly 
his intellectual superiors. He has come to depend for the 
fullness of his intellectual life upon the level of conversation 
maintained in this circle, in which he might well participate 
but which he cannot himself produce; and now those who 
set the standard have departed. 

It is, however, precisely in the case of all those of whom 
we are speaking as essentially religious men that religion 
is never static, but manifests itself in effort and battling 
without a pause, and as M. Emile Boutroux has written: 
“No certitude, not even a religious certitude, is complete 
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and truly satisfying, as long as it is merely subjective and 
individual.” Religious thought appears as the genuinely 
harmonious thought about man and the world, but the 
religious thinker is for ever seeking union with his kind, and 
requires the presence, known or felt, of comrades in the 
field, comrades who perhaps will only be, truly speaking, 
fellow-travellers in future days. Such knowledge and feeling, 
such union of effort, raise his own life to heights he could not 
have climbed without their aid, and alone enables religious 
thought to reach the plane in which it expresses itself in 
poetic creation, in ritual, and in dogma. 

Here lies in its fuller sense the imperative need for the 
formation of such groups as we have mentioned above, for 
such a group will be able to evolve that atmosphere in which 
alone those external symbols of experience can be created, 
without the support of which most men are completely 
debarred from a share in the life of religion. 

Spiritual freedom can come to life and grow in only its 
own atmosphere, embracing infinite diversity and manifold 
contents of action. It is developed in the process of re- 
ciprocal interaction through the imagination, the strength, 
and the faith that can regard with reverence the liberating 
forces that are brought to light in the vital experience of 
personal fellowship; just as the growth of the expansive 
harmony of a culture is preceded by the break-up of an 
undeveloped, unexpansive unity, just as we must pass through 
many intellectual struggles before we can rid ourselves of 
prejudice, just as finally in the pursuit of the original vision 
the difficult and exhilarating effort of expression must be 
completed before the full vision is formed. 

The purpose of such intensive groups as have been men- 
tioned would be the purpose of a church, not to save men’s 
souls nor to create good citizens, but to create saints. And 
if the growth of such groups springs from the present situa- 
tion, without flourish or ostentation, without pretentiousness 
or pretence, with simply the bond of instinctive attraction 
and a common search, they will produce an atmosphere in 
which men, in the words of Pascal, “offer themselves by 
humiliations to inspirations.” Then the wind of the Spirit 
will blow, the cobwebs of rigid and stifling ethical theories 
will be dispersed, and the Word will become flesh “and dwell 
among us full of grace and truth.” 
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THE DEMOCRATIC CONCEPTION OF 
| EDUCATION. 


ALEXANDER DARROCH, 


Professor of Education in the University of Edinburgh. 


Durinc the past year two important and far-reaching Acts 
dealing with Education have been placed on the Statute-book 
of this country—one concerned with the reform of Education 
in England and Wales; the other, with the reorganisation of 
Education in Scotland. In some quarters, these measures 
have been hailed with enthusiasm, as embodying in their 
various enactments the principles of democracy, and as furnish- 
ing a Magna Charta of freedom, and of equality of opportunity 
for all the children of all the nation. But, before we can assert 
that this is so, and before we can test how far these two Acts 
embody the principles of a true democracy, we shall have to 
come to a more or less clear and definite understanding as to 
what is involved in the democratic conception of Education. 
Moreover, as an American writer has recently pointed out, 
“the conception of Education as a social process or function 
has no definite meaning until we define the kind of society we 
have in mind.”* J.e. Education is a process which has for its 
object, on the one hand, the furthering of the welfare of parti- 
cular individuals; and on the other, the advancement and 
furtherance of the welfare of the society to which these parti- 
cular individuals belong. And these two standpoints are 
correlative, and are, or ought to be, mutually interchangeable. 
But everything depends on our starting-point, and upon which 
side we lay emphasis in our schemes for the reorganisation of 
society, and in our plans for the betterment of Education. 

For if, e.g., we begin by considering the welfare of the parti- 
cular State, especially as a unit contending and competing with 
other similarly placed units, as of supreme importance, then our 


1 Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 95 et seq. 
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schemes of Education will inevitably tend to subordinate the 
welfare of the individual to the welfare of the society, and to 
look upon men, and even women, as merely “ cogs to roll along 
the great machines of war and trade.” History furnishes us 
with many examples of this tendency. In ancient Sparta, e.g., 
the development and education of the individual was wholly 
subordinated to the welfare and the good of the State. As 
a consequence, the educational schemes of that State were 
devised with the sole object in view of training the youth for the 
military service of the country. Hence, skill in warfare, and 
strict obedience to military superiors, were the two essential 
objects aimed at in the training of the youth of Sparta. And 
to some extent, and under changed circumstances, this, within 
the past forty years or so, has also been the aim of Germany. 
How to organise her educational system so that, by its means, 
her pre-eminence in industry and in military defence and 
offence should be established and made supreme, has been the 
more or less conscious aim of all her statesmen and educational 
leaders, from the time of Bismarck down to the day of her 
downfall. 

And here let me interpolate a question: Behind and 
beneath all our recent endeavours to better the education of 
the youth of the country, by raising the leaving-school age, 
and by the enactment of compulsory attendance at day con- 
tinuation schools, what are the underlying motives at work ? 
Is the chief object in view to increase the technical efficiency 
of the workers, so that thereby the total productivity of the 
nation shall be increased, and as a consequence the resources 
of the State for offence and defence strengthened? Or, is the 
object to develop and to further the intelligence of the worker, 
so that, by becoming a more efficient and capable individual, 
he shall thereby be enabled to secure and to maintain a higher 
standard of living, and also, in the words of one of our greatest 
British democrats, James Mill, secure by his superior intelli- 
gence a source of happiness within himself? For, as we shall 
see later, and in the sequel, one test of a sound democratic 
organisation of society is how far it enables each and every 
individual to have opportunity for rational recreation ; just as 
one test of the democratic organisation of Education is how 
far it educates the individual to use this opportunity rightly, 
for his own good, and for the furtherance of the ideal interests 
of human life. 

But, we err no less when we over-emphasise the claims of 
the individual, when we consider solely and of chief importance 
the education which enables him best to further his own self- 
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interest ; as, e.g., when we consider Education as a means mainly 
to climb the so-called social ladder, or to enable an individual 
to obtain the advantage over others, less intelligent or less 
scrupulous than himself. Education, so conceived, aims at 
fitting the individual for the so-called struggle for existence, 
in whatsoever form it may appear. As a consequence, it 
tends to develop and to strengthen the antagonism of individual 
against individual, and of class against class ; and, when pushed 
to an extreme, this tendency becomes the solvent of all order, 
of all stability, and of all security, within any given society. 
In short, when we over-emphasise the good of the State in 
subordination to that of the individual, we are preparing the 
way, sooner or later, for the revolt of the individual against 
society, whether the society be organised as a supreme Church 
or a supreme State. On the other hand, when we exalt the 
claims of the mere individual against the common interests 
of society, we are no less paving the way for revolution and 
anarchy within the particular State. 

Now, in our own country, in our distribution of political 
power, in our economic policy, and in our educational recon- 
struction we have, as a nation, largely been individualistic. 
Many reasons might be adduced to account for this. It is 
due partly to our insular position; partly to the fact that 
we are a so-called practical people, who dislike theoretical 
speculation, and are prone to allow evils to arise and to 
continue to exist, and to remedy them only when they 
threaten danger to the Commonwealth. The whole history 
of the development of political power within the country 
is an example of this characteristic of introducing reform, not 
so much upon reasoned conviction, as from the need of 
pacifying some discordant group, or of removing some source 
of disorder which has arisen within the State, and now 
demands remedy. Above all, Great Britain has never pro- 
duced any great constructive philosopher. She has never had 
a thinker of the character and genius of Rousseau, and so has 
never had the type of extreme individualism preached and 
adopted that issued in the French Revolution. She has thus 
never adopted any individualistic theory of the extreme type. 
On the other hand, she has never possessed such extreme 
upholders of the doctrine of State supremacy as Germany 
possessed in Fichte and Hegel at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and so she has been saved from the evils which 
result from a strongly centralised government. And perhaps 
the practical tendency of our political policy, combined with 
our dislike of theoretical speculation, has been a not unmixed 
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blessing. It may have saved us from revolution, yet it no 
less has prevented us from getting at the root of many evils, 
and has resulted in all our legislative efforts partaking of the 
character of expediency. 

This is true in great measure of our educational policy. 
It has been a policy of expediency, rather than that of 
considering the educational problem as a whole, and recon- 
structing it as a whole, to meet the new needs and con- 
ditions of society. We, e.g., to take the case of Scotland, 
introduced in 1872 .a measure to provide the means of 
Elementary Education for all the children, years after it 
was plainly manifest that the Churches were unable to 
provide the necessary education. But, although schools 
multiplied, and the demand for well-qualified teachers greatly 
increased, we still left the training of the teachers of Scotland 
in the hands of the two great Presbyterian Churches. They 
were able to accommodate but a moiety of the pupil-teachers 
demanding admission, and, as a consequence, a large part of 
the training of the children of the country was undertaken by 
untrained and partly educated men and women. Not until 
1905, thirty-three years after the passing of the Act, did we 
realise this defect, and begin to make provision for the training 
of all the teachers of all the children. ‘This is but one instance, 
out of many, of our sectional and partial treatment of the 
educational problem. Nevertheless, if we are really to under- 
take the thorough and efficient organisation of our educational 
agencies, we must consider the problem as a whole, must get 
out of the habit of reforming now one part of Education and 
now another, and look at the question in the light of the 
whole problem of what is necessary for the social reorganisa- 
tion of the State. For, however much at the present time 
we may decry all German institutions, there is no doubt that 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the thinkers of 
Germany looked at the problem of Education as a whole, and 
organised a system of instruction which, in all its parts, from 
the Elementary School up to the new Technical Universities, 
was designed to increase the might and the efficiency of the 
German State. 

Now, as we have already pointed out, before we can give 
an intelligent answer to the question as to what is necessary 
to realise the democratic conception of Education, we must 
come to some general understanding as to what is involved 
in the democratic organisation of society ; for, manifestly, there 
is no use in laying down a democratic scheme of Education 
until we are in a position to answer the prior question as to 
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the principles which ought to operate in the democratic 
reorganisation of society. This is an extremely difficult ques- 
tion, and all that I can hope to do here is to sketch out 
some general principles which, in my opinion, are basal to 
each and every form of democracy. 


We may begin this investigation by considering two 
prevailing misconceptions of democracy : one of which is due 
to a natural perversion of the etymological meaning of the 
term; the other due to the sheer error of mistaking the 
means to democratic rule with the end or purpose of 
democracy. In the first case, democracy is taken to mean 
the rule of the masses as against the so-called classes. This 
is a natural perversion of the term, for in the past the landed 
and manufacturing. classes have too often used their power 
to gain their own ends at the expense of the labourers ; and, 
as a consequence, we think, or at least are led to think, of the 
rule of democracy as the rule of the masses against their 
despoilers. Nor can we blame the workers over-much, if, 
for a time, they follow in the footsteps of their betters, and 
enter upon a crusade to improve their position at the expense 
of the well-to-do and hitherto privileged classes. But, sooner 
or later, any and every country which follows this principle, 
which adopts this interpretation of democratic rule, must face 
the question as to whether a society so based can ever attain 
to a position of stability and security. For a real democracy 
implies the rule of all, not of this or that particular section of 
the community. And, what we must endeavour to secure 
is, that whilst there are and must always be distinctions 
between men and women, due to differences in natural ability, 
and in the respective services which they are fitted to dis- 
charge, there shall cease to be “classes” in the sense in which 
the term is at present used. 

This was the mistake that Plato made in his sketch of 
an ideal Republic. He rightly laid down two fundamental 
principles of democracy, viz. that in a just and stable society 
the place of the individual should be determined, not by 
birth, or by wealth, or by any conventional status, but by 
his own nature as discovered in the process of education; 
and that, in a society so organised, merit or ability should 
be the sole test of fitness to discharge a duty. But Plato 
wrote when slavery or serfdom was a generally recognised 
institution, and so he thought that the inferior class of 
workers required little or no education, and, at any rate, 
they were not fitted to profit by a liberal education, by 
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the education suited to free men, to those destined to take 
their part and share in the government of the city-state. 
And, down through the centuries, this conception that there 
is a class naturally servile, and fitted only for mechanical 
employment, has dominated the thoughts of men. But 
modern democracy teaches otherwise: no man of high 
intelligence, declares an American writer,1 would deliberately 
elect to live in a social environment of which the distinction 
of “inferiors” was an essential and permanent part of the 
idea. Moreover, modern democracy, in its educational out- 
look, recognises no such distinction as an education which 
is liberal, as contrasted with an education which is merely 
vocational. It recognises no such splitting up of Education. 
It declares that such distinctions arise out of the prevailing 
class distinctions, and that, to quote a recent work on 
Education, “any scheme for vocational education which takes 
its point of departure from the industrial regime that now 
exists, is likely to assume and to perpetuate its divisions and its 
weaknesses, and thus to become an instrument in accomplish- 
ing the feudal dogma of social predestination.”? It declares 
that every scheme of Education should be vocational in the 
sense that it is designed to fit the individual to perform some 
service of worth to the community. It declares, on the other 
hand, that every scheme of Education should be liberal in 
the sense that it aims at freeing the intelligence of the 
individual and in enabling him to acquire a knowledge and 
understanding both of the natural and the social world in 
which his lot is cast. 

But modern democracy, in its educational outlook, differs 
in one important respect from its earlier prototype, as found 
in the writings of Jeremy Bentham and James Mill. ‘I'o these 
early reformers education appeared to be the chief agent in 
the determination of the differences found amongst the adult 
portion of the community. Starting from the conception of 
mind as a tabula rasa, or clean slate at birth, they postulated 
the initial equality of all,-and thus accounted for the differ- 
ences between men in adult life as due entirely to education, 
using that term in the widest possible sense, so as to include 
all the environmental influences at work in shaping and 
moulding the mind and character of the individual. But 
modern psychology teaches otherwise. It teaches that men 
are not born initially equal, but with differing innate 
capacities for intelligence and with diverse aptitudes. It is 


1 Professor Fite in Individualism, 
2 Dewey’s Democracy and Education, p. 371. 
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the business of Education to discover these capacities and 
aptitudes, as it is the business of society to furnish, if needs 
be, means for their due and adequate development. 

These distinctions, or rather differences, in intellectual 
capacity and in natural gifts are found, of course, in and 
throughout every section of the community. They determine 
both the lower and the upper limits of the possibilities of 
Education: they must, moreover, be taken into account in any 
future and projected reorganisation of society, whether economic, 
social, or political. And whilst these facts may tend to damp 
the enthusiasm of some social reformers, nevertheless these in- 
born differences are basal facts, which every democrat neglects 
at the peril of the failure of his scheme for the sane and sound 
reorganisation of society. 


From this discussion three principles emerge: democracy 
means not the rule of this or that particular section of the 
community, but the rule of all for the benefit of all. And 
a nation is moving in the direction of democracy just in 
so far as sectional or class interests cease to be supreme, and 
tend to be subordinated to the general good of all. More- 
over, it must not be assumed that under any form of govern- 
ment sectional interests will vanish and never come into 
antagonism the one with the other. For, if this were to 
happen, then we should have reached the land of Rephan, and 
passed beyond this earth. But the democratic reorganisation 
of the State does imply that within itself the State must find 
the means for the settlement of all such disputes as they arise. 
And, generally, the characteristic of the democratic State is 
that by intelligent foresight and mutual sympathy it must 
find within itself remedies for the inevitable hindrances to the 
welfare of its members, both as individuals and as members of 
a group. ‘To take but one example in illustration: one of the 
greatest hindrances to the development and welfare of the 
young arises through the death or disablement of the bread- 
winner of the family. This hindrance is one which it is in the 
power of the community to remove, or at least to mitigate. 

Above all, democracy is not merely a form of government, 
but a mode of association, of living together. Through the 
spread of intelligence and sympathetic understanding the crass 
distinctions between classes should tend to be broken down. 
And one of the effects of the great European War has been io 
lessen the distinctions and to remove the barriers between one 
so-called class and another. Moreover, in any society in which 
such class or sectional distinctions exist, no individual can fully 
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realise even his own nature. For, when you or | have failed, 
either through defective intelligence or through lack of 
sympathy, to come to terms with our fellows—.e. have failed 
to co-operate and work along with them,—then, in so far as we 
have failed, our selves are incomplete, and as a consequence 
and to that extent our selves remain unrealised and unexpressed.’ 
Mutual understanding and co-operation tend to the enrichment 
of human life and of social welfare. Mutual misunderstanding 
and distrust tend to the impoverishment of both. 

From this follows our second principle. In the democratic 
conception of Education, no such distinction exists as between 
a technical and a liberal education—between an education which 
is merely vocational and an education which aims at culture. 
These are distinctions, artificial in character, which have their 
roots in the prevailing distinction of classes. Plato long ago 
established the distinction: it has remained current since, but 
has, or ought to have, no meaning in the world of to-day. 
Every individual boy and girl has the right to be educated, so 
that in after life he or she shall become socially efficient ; he or 
she has no less the right to the education which fits them to 
become acquainted with those other ends or interests of human 
life which stretch beyond the mere confines of earning their 
daily bread. ‘The democratic conception of Education, there- 
fore, includes as one of its essential aims the education which 
fits a man or woman to employ his leisure rightly. And it 
adds that, if this is to be attained, then the individual must be 
secured the time and the energy for rational recreation. Much 
of the craze, at the present time, for mere amusement, for 
mere relaxation, is due to two causes. On the one hand, our 
faulty and one-sided education affords no preparation, other 
than for “ bread-and-butter” studies; on the other, the condi- 
tions of work, in many cases, leave the individual with insuffi- 
cient energy save to live, in his so-called leisure, the life of 
mere amusement. 

The third principle which emerges is that the democratic 
conception of education clearly recognises that there are limits 
to the possibilities of education; that whilst much may be 
done by a wise system of education to remove the initial 
inequalities of individuals, yet these remain, and determine to 
a large extent the place in society and the nature of the 
service which individuals are fitted to perform. It asserts 
that, so far as possible, all artificial or customary hindrances 
to the development ought to be removed, yet at the same 
time acknowledges these natural inequalities, and refuses to 


1 Cf, Professor Fite in Jndividua lism, p. 292 et seq. 
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assent to the proposition of the earlier democrats, that by 
education every man can be made perfect and fitted for the 
discharge of any and every duty to the community. 


This second error arises from the identification or confusion 
of democracy with the principle of representation. Sometimes 
people write and speak as if political liberty, political freedom, 
the right to have a voice and say in the selection of one’s 
political and municipal rulers, were an end in itself; and even 
the American President, at times, seems to confuse the demo- 
cratisation of society with the principle of representation. 
Give the people political liberty, introduce the principle of 
representative government, he seems to say, and all else will 
follow. But, apart from the many defects of our own and 
every known system of representative government, political 
liberty is a means towards an end, and not an end in itself. 
Moreover, the principle of representative government, of the 
right of every intelligent and normal adult to have a voice 
in the election of his rulers and in the determination of the 
laws of the country to which he belongs, is not an unmixed 
blessing, and the sudden or premature introduction of the 
principle is fraught with many dangers. For, it is a fallacy 
to believe or to assume that, given this privilege, all will be 
well with the State and with society, that the mere advent 
of the self-governing principle will cure the evils of the world. 
King Demos, as witness the horrors which accompanied the 
French Revolution, may reign more autocratically, more 
despotically, and more unjustly than the most absolute of 
Emperors. To take another instance: the intellectuals of 
China, some few years ago, believed that all the evils of that 
country could be traced to the autocracy of the Manchu 
dynasty. Remove and destroy this autocratic power, they 
taught, and replace it by a republic, and order and progress 
will be the fruit. But, if recent reports can be trusted, the 
republic has not yet been able to establish order and justice. 
And the reason is obvious: political liberty, granted to a people 
who are ignorant or passive or intellectually inert, is bound 
to fail, simply because both an individual and a nation must 
be educated for freedom before they can be safely trusted to 
use it rightly. 

Nor again is the principle of self-government—direct or 
representative—a new thing in the world’s history. It was 
tried in Athens of old, and because the worst rather than the 
best were chosen to rule, failed to secure that stability and order 
within society which is an indispensable condition of all human 
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progress. Nor again in France, and in the United States of 
America, where it has existed in a more pronounced form 
than it has as yet in this country, has it proved an unmixed 
blessing. A few years ago, a distinguished member of the 
French Academy, M. Faguet, in a work called the Cult of 
Incompetence, drew attention to the many evils which in that 
country had resulted from the adoption of the representative 
principle. For, political liberty in the past has too often been 
followed, and accompanied, by jobbery of all kinds; by the 
increasing incompetence of both rulers and officials, by those 
in power being more anxious to secure “cushy” jobs for their 
friends than in single-hearted devotion to the public good, in 
the choice of officials, able and competent to carry out the 
duties entrusted to them. 

Nor is this evil altogether unknown in our own country. 
Everyone who has had experience in the work of our cor- 
porations or other public bodies, knows only too well that 
promotion often goes by favour rather than by merit. Again, 
often—too often—a democratic people, through ignorance, 
- through selfishness, and through “graft,” have handed over 
their rights to a “caucus”; and in America this has been 
common experience. Now, if representative government is to 
succeed, if a real democracy is to be established, then this spirit 
must be supplanted by establishing, and by whole-heartedly 
carrying out, the principle that merit and ability shall be the 
sole criterion in the selection of our rulers, in the filling up of 
public appointments, and in the promotion from one grade 
of public service to another. Political liberty, representative 
government, is a means to an end. What is thisend? What 
are to be the ideals in the future of modern democracy ? 
This question at the present is of pressing and predominant 
importance. For the world, and especially our European 
world, seems about to embark upon the vastest experiment 
in representative government that has ever taken place in 
the history of civilisation; and it therefore behoves us to 
ask: To what end or purpose is, or ought, the principle of 
self-government to be directed? What kind of community 
do we hope to establish by means of political liberty? Is the 
aim to establish by this means a juster and more stable order 
within any and every society? ‘To bring about a community 
of interests between the nations of the world, and so securely 
to establish the reign of international amity and peace? For, 
without ideals, this new movement in our European world 
will fail, just as the nationalism of the past has lamentably 
failed. 
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But, leaving aside this wider question meanwhile, certain 
educational consequences follow. From the position that, 
under a truly democratic regime, ability and merit should be 
the sole criterion of fitness for office and employment, it 
follows that the democratic conception of Education involves 
that it is the business of Education to discover the individuals 
possessed of innate capacities and natural aptitudes, and pro- 
gressively to train them for social service, and that this can 
only be effected in so far as there is offered to each equality 
of opportunity in Education. Moreover, this equality of 
opportunity must be real, and not, e.g., impose inequality of 
sacrifice upon the parents of the child or youth fitted for 
education, especially for higher education. If, on the other 
hand, we reconstruct society so that, in the words of James 
Mill, “‘interest with the man above” is the only sure means 
to the next step in wealth, or power, or consideration, then 
the arts of flattery, intrigue, and backbiting will be the fruitful 
offspring of such a system. And a society so constructed 
soon rottens to the core. 

The second aim in the democratic reorganisation of Edu- 
cation must be to secure that all are brought up to the level 
of political responsibility. In contrast with the Platonic ideal 
which sets forth that certain classes of the community are 
unable to become politically responsible, we must, while taking 
into account that there may be individual exceptions, secure 
that all are educated so as to be capable of self-government, 
. so as to be able to select intelligently both their rulers and 
their officials. 

In the third place, if, in the new democracy, the rulers 
are to be chosen from all classes, if ability is to be the sole 
test of fitness to govern, then our whole system of Education 
must be reconstructed so as to train for leadership as well as 
for service. Our primary and day secondary schools at present 
offer few opportunities in this direction; they do not provide 
opportunities by which the youths of marked ability for leader- 
ship may be discovered and educated. And so likewise 
our universities, especially the Scottish and newer English 
universities, are mainly teaching institutions; they give little 
scope for individual initiative, and consequently do little to 
secure a practical training for public life. They also stand in 
need of reform, if they are to be effective agents of a true 
democratic regime. 

In the fourth place, throughout the entire period of school 
and college training, we must ever keep in mind that the 
ultimate aim of all our efforts is to fit the individual for 
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freedom, for personal self-determination: that a really demo- 
cratic education must issue in the production of persons able 
to direct intelligently their own lives. If this end is to be 
attained, then our schools and colleges must ever set before 
them that their main aim is to secure that the individual, 
after their guidance and direction is withdrawn, shall be 
capable of carrying on his own education: shall be intelligently 
alive not merely to the fresh problems that arise in the carry- 
ing on of his profession or trade, but also to the ever-recurring 
problems, political and social, which arise from the difficulties 
and defects of community organisation. John Stuart Mill 
long ago pointed out that representative government might 
be made a means by which the individual carried on his own 
education, and so might attain to the attitude of taking a 
large, a sound, and a comprehensive view of the various 
questions affecting the common weal. What is insisted upon 
here is that our school organisation and our methods of 
teaching must be so arranged as to foster in the young the 
desire in after life to carry on their further education, and so 
to attain to a comprehension of the problems of their time. 
Any education which fails to attain this end—which leads to 
the early fossilisation of mental activity—cannot subserve a 
democratic organisation of society, and must pave the way 
for the return, sooner or later, of autocratic or bureaucratic 
government. 


Lastly and briefly, a few words on the general position. 
The democracy here advocated is not State socialism in any 
form, for such socialism tends to the subordination of the good 
of the individual to the welfare of the whole. It rather is 
frankly individualistic ; it wishes to establish a society in which 
as large a number as possible of its adult population shall be 
morally responsible and self-reliant and self-disciplined men and 
women. It is, again, frankly humanistic, in the sense that it 
aims not at the good of some hypostasised State, or the welfare 
of some mythical social organism, but at securing the human 
good, here and now, of ,every individual. Moreover, it places 
in the forefront, and as all-important, the need of intelligence, 
of sympathetic intelligence, as the most desirable of all human 
goods, and aS the only real agent in the furtherance of society. 
It declares that, if co-operation is to replace competition, this 
can only be effected by the spread of a sympathetic under- 
standing between employer and employee. It declares that 
every obstacle which divides one nation from another, one class 
from another, can be removed only by the diffusion of mutual 
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understanding and mutual sympathy—and that there is no 
other remedy. It is against all wishy-washy schemes of social 
reform, of reforms that apply a plaster to this social evil, or 
some quack specific to that social disease. It lays down and 
asserts that, before you can cure any social disease or evil, you 
must intelligently understand the causes at work in producing 
it; that, thereafter you must carefully think out the means for 
its cure or mitigation; and, most important of all, that you 
must take into account how the persons affected will react to 
your proposed legislation. It is averse to compulsion in the 
cure of social evil, and asserts that it is only to be employed, 
even in individual cases, when it is clear that a person is so 
unintelligent or so unsympathetic that compulsion is the only 
remedy. And, above all, it claims as the right of rights, the 
only supreme right, that every man and woman, in so far as 
he or she is intelligent or capable of becoming intelligent, 
should be treated as a person whose life is of inestimable value 
to himself or herself, and that no human life ought to be used 
as a mere means in the furtherance of the gain or the interest 
of another—whether that other be an individual, or a group, 
or a State. 
ALEXANDER DARROCH. 


University oF Epinsureu, 











EDUCATION: A NEW OPPORTUNITY 
FOR THE CHURCHES. 


FOSTER WATSON, D.Lit., 
Professor Emeritus of Education at University College, Aberystwyth. 


Tue Sunday schools have proved themselves of great service 
to the Churches, in building up the young as prospective 
members, and carrying on the great succession of witnesses 
to the Christian faith. But, over and above this value of 
providing denominational methods for the continuity of 
congregational vitality, they have been, in the past, of con- 
siderable general, if humble, educational value. Two genera- 
tions ago, it was no unusual testimony to the worth of Sunday 
schools, from some man who “had worked his way in life,” 
that the only “education” he had ever received had been 
afforded him by the Sunday school. In the scarcity and 
unequal distribution of day-school supply in the first half of 
the nineteenth century, Sunday schools, in their teaching of 
reading, writing, and sometimes of the arithmetic at least for 
dealing with Scriptural numbers, filled a general educational 
gap, as well as prepared a reservoir of future Church members. 
If we go to pre-Reformation days, the closeness of the con- 
nection of the Church with general education (as distinguished 
from specialised Christian instruction) is best typified by the 
fact that the day-school was held within the church itself, or 
at least within the precjncts. Thomas Wright says: “ From 
Anglo-Saxon times every parish church had been a public 
school” ; and Thorpe, in his Ecclesiastical Institutions of Anglo- 
Saxons, quotes: “ Mass-priests ought always to have at their 
houses a school of disciples ; and if anyone should be desirous of 
committing his little ones (/ytlingas) to them for instruction, 
they ought very gladly to receive them and kindly teach 
them.” ‘This absorption of the day-school in the Church, 


begun as a necessity in the days of early Christianity, pre- 
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served, it is true, the idea of the spiritual unity of the in- 
dividual’s life, but became a prison-house for the individual’s 
thought, in the days of medizval scholasticism. 

Both these movements—the medieval day-school in the 
Church.and the nineteenth-century Sunday school—stood for 
the great idea of the spiritual unity of life in the human being, 
all the days of his life. They presented, too, however un- 
consciously, aspects of Erasmus’ great aim, to break down the 
line of separation between the sacred and the profane. All 
life is, or can be made, sacred, not by retirement to the 
cloistral cell, but by bringing the transfiguration of the 
religious life into the individual aims, into the relations of 
family life and of social comradeship, i.e. in daily life in the 
world. The medieval view of the relation of religion and 
education (and, be it noted, the eighteenth-century view, when 
Sunday schools began -to flourish as established institutions) 
was that of the transcendence of religion, which suggested 
the necessity of the absorption of educational institutions in 
the Church. ‘The view of Erasmus, however, was rather that 
of the ideal of the immanence of religion in all the affairs of 
life, especially in studies and in education. As Swedenborg 
afterwards said: “ All religion has relation to life.” 

There can be no doubt that the world-war has tended to 
emphasise Erasmus’ view that the division between sacred and 
secular must break down, that all human life in the individual 
and in the race is a spiritual unity, that we are living in a 
world in which our souls not merely register the experiences 
received from the outer world, but also absolutely and 
irresistibly demand interpretation of the experiences, in the 
light of the spiritual implications which shine through the 
phenomenal concrete. Men are drawn to believe more and 
more that such interpretation only reveals itself clearly or 
vividly to those who live habitually in the spiritual atmo- 
sphere. Let me illustrate. There is a phenomenal “ Works of 
Shakespeare” which I can buy for, say, three shillings and six- 
pence. I may read the phenomenal “ Works of Shakespeare,” 
or I may so far “enter into” the reading of the plays that I 
get near, spirit to spirit with, the writer. All will depend 
upon the spiritual atmosphere (in which I live) which I can 
bring into my reading. 

It is precisely this educational vitalising of our ideas, our 
experiences, and our studies into a spiritual atmosphere, so as 
to make us eagerly responsive to truth and to the reality of 
things, that really breaks down the world of insignificance and 
converts it into the world of significance, and infuses the sense 
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of sacredness into what we-had accounted secular in life. ‘This 
effort is, emphatically, the work of education (either of self- 
education, or of that which is consciously directed from with- 
out, or of both). So, too, with regard to religion. If we break 
down the artificial barrier between sacred and secular, educa- 
tion and religion again come into union, but with a much 
deeper underlying unity than ever before, because it is by no 
compulsion, but by a common perception of a common aim. 
Both seek the True, the Good, and the Beautiful. 

Both to religion and to education a new awakening has 
come from the war, almost like the crack of doom. As an 
Anglican clergyman said to me: “ We have got now to speak 
to men and women about the things that really matter. ‘To 
me this means that three-quarters of all the books of theology 
in my library are now useless, and all my pre-war sermons can 
now go into the waste-paper basket.” 

At first sight, it appears as if education were now dynamic 
whilst organised religion appears to remain static. The most 
comprehensive of Education Acts has been passed. ‘The age 
limit has been raised, and continuation schools are to be 
arranged so that all persons up to eighteen years of age are to 
be under educational direction and influence. Every type of 
educational activity is to be intensified. ‘The Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, the Home Reading Union, adult schools, 
university extension organisations, are making redoubled 
efforts. The Y.M.C.A. with its multitudinous huts, which 
have been the spiritual (and educational) homes of our soldiers, 
are to be literally “reconstructed,” and to become a per- 
manent institution in England itself. Sir Arthur Yapp, a 
general in the army of social science, proposes to bring “light, 
colour, and uplift into human existence in our villages and 
dense industrial centres, by erecting, perhaps on the village 
green, one of the thousand Y.M.C.A. huts available after the 
war. Libraries and lecture-centres, together with recreation 
grounds and organised sports, are to be established in and by 
the hut. The hut itself is to be a village institute, with 
separate common rooms for women and for men. Ever 
opportunity is to be given for tuition.” Lord Gorell has 
described the thoroughgoing preparations for transforming an 
army of soldiers abroad into an army of students at home. 
An interim report has been issued by the Committee on Adult 
Education, bringing forward suggestions how the industrial 
and social conditions of labour may be made consistent with 
the claims of continued and general adult education. 

The Royal Commission on the Welsh University has shown 
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the generous spirit in which the State authorities are prepared 
to meet, both by general facilities and by increased apportion- 
ment of finance, the legitimate aspirations for higher education 
in the principality ; and we may assume that other universities, 
old and new, will also receive generous treatment, according 
to their needs. ‘Thus, already there are projects for a new 
university with university colleges in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, and an East Midland University for Derbyshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Lincolnshire, Rutland, Leicestershire, and 
Northamptonshire. Let us remember that under Mr Balfour’s 
Act of 1902 some nine hundred secondary schools have sprung 
up, almost like mushrooms. ‘These schools have the making 
of a new educational spirit within their power, if they rise to 
their opportunities. ‘This enumeration of the agencies of a 
revival of higher education is representative rather than ex- 
haustive. One point ‘must not be overlooked, even in the 
most general recital. Women and girls are considered equally 
in all new educational arrangements, with a completeness 
unexampled in this country or in any country, and at any 
time in the history of the world. 

In face of this educational revolution—for it bids, in aim, 
to be nothing less—where stand the Churches and their old- 
time Sunday schools? Mainly, one seems to gather, either 
in a state of rapt amazement at the new, or in a mark-time 
trance, in the old. They must realise that things are not 
going to be as before. Elementary schools now teach the 
reading and writing of the old-world Sunday school, from the 
coign of vantage of compulsion, and therefore of universality. 
Every child must, by law, receive instruction. It may be 
said, not necessarily Christian instruction. The demand for 
Biblical instruction in the day-schools is perfectly reasonable, 
and an irresistible claim in a land of any aspirations to literary 
knowledge and taste—let alone the claim of a Christian 
population, cannot be ignored. (Of course, one recognises that 
parents may, from the point of view of political rights, claim 
withdrawal from such instruction. Theoretically, 1 suppose. 
they could claim the withdrawal of children from the reading 
of Shakespeare on the ground of Shakespeare’s coolness to- 
wards democracy.) It is interesting to note that in the Welsh 
County (?.e. secondary) Schools the Bible is generally regarded 
as part of the course as far as the reading and understanding 
of the English text—z.e., on the whole, as literature. But, on 
the other hand, the fact must be faced that the Bible has lost 
ground in English secondary boys’ schools. Mrs Bryant has 
stepped forward as a pronounced advocate of its systematic 
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study in girls’ schools, writing an interesting and valuable 
book on How to Read the Bible. But it is somewhat 
ominous that, in the recent collection of stirring essays on 
The New Teaching, the Bible is not included as a subject 
of the curriculum, either on its own special account, or under 
the treatment of the teaching of literature. Nevertheless, the 
Higher Criticism, so far from crowding out the Bible, really 
makes the school teaching of the Scriptures still more urgent, 
and, educationally, still more profitable. Every effort should 
be made, in the cause of humanism, that in the confusion of 
questions arising in the “ reconstruction” of education the Bible 
is not allowed to slip out of consideration, in the education of 
a country whose civilisation, in some phases, is so largely the 
outcome of the puritanic permeation of the Scriptures, and 
whose literature has so deeply rooted a basis in them. The 
unique intrinsic literary and historical value of the Bible, 
in its authorised rendering, cannot be overlooked by a nation 
with a love of culture. 

If the Bible, as a subject of serious study, is to be ousted 
from day-schools, elementary and secondary, the Churches, 
undoubtedly, will have a huge task to make good the omission, 
by means of Sunday schools of a new type—a type of higher 
education, z.e. of the college type rather than the school type. 
But in an age in which the teaching of Erasmus of the unity 
of the sacred and the secular is now so ripe for acceptance, 
subsuming both under the higher class of the spiritual in life, 
the separation of curriculum studies in the week-days, and the 
Bible on the Sundays, would be a loss, a great loss, which we 
hardly think the country will permit, both for the sake of the 
religious basis and of the literary basis. 

It may indeed be that, for the elementary school scholars 
entering the continuation schools at fourteen years and remain- 
ing till eighteen years of age, the spiritual aspect of education 
(in its broadest sense) may be made to transfigure the material- 
istic aspect—or tend to do so. But this humanist spirit is 
needed throughout the educational system. The Challenge, an 
organ of the progressivé movement in the Anglican Church, 
writing on the report of the committee of the National Society 
to consider the provision by the Church of England of religious 
instruction for adolescents, is evidently alive to the possibilities 
of the new continuation schools to be introduced by Mr 
Fisher’s far-reaching Act. “Here is a chance,” says The 
Challenge, “ of getting away from the denominational squabbles 
which have made the religious bodies a hindrance where they 
ought to have been a help in the development of education 
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generally. ‘There will be an opportunity for giving education 
to adolescents in such a way as shall show the spiritual basis 
of all real development of character; and it must not be 
supposed that the advantage to the Church or other religious 
bodies of the new system is confined to the admittedly 
enormous gain of knowing where young people will be at 
certain times of the week. ‘The Act recognises voluntary 
agencies as capable of supplying the education required. 
Here is a great opportunity. . . . Even though in the few 
hours allowed no space is found for specific religious instruc- 
tion, an immense influence may be exerted which will make 
religion seem to be not a sub-department, but a main concern 
of life, and the inspiration of all the rest.” 

This is clearly an important aim, and one which can 
hardly be confined to the Anglican Church. ‘The Free 
Churches cannot but. take the same view. ‘The best of 
the capable teachers of the Sunday schools of the present time 
will find new and larger openings of educational service than 
in the past, and the danger to the Sunday schools will 
become not only one of withdrawal of the best teachers for 
wider service elsewhere, but also the intensifying of the 
narrowness of denominational aims in those who remain 
behind, and the concentration of the teachers on the re- 
actionary methods in the intra-denominational building up 
of pupils and occasional extra-denominational propaganda. 
Yet, in the long run, the Sunday school must be a lost 
cause aS against the elementary and continuation schools on 
the one hand, and the secondary schools on the other, if 
a noble, humanist aim should be established and persist in the 
nation’s new schools. At any rate, this large national outlook 
in our education should receive a large-minded welcome—and 
from none more heartily than from the religious people of 
all the churches. It is worthy even of the altruistic good- 
will of Sunday-school teachers themselves. At their best the 
latter have indeed been harbingers of a spiritual aspect which 
we must now look for (and, what is more important, one 
which professional teachers must demand of themselves) in 
the whole noble army of education. Our new teachers in day- 
schools must be, as Cromwell said of the army of soldiers 
he gathered together, “ men of a spirit.” 

What then? Should the Sunday school be dissolved ? 
Has it served its purpose, and is it about to become obsolete ? 

Let us rather urge that it should be transformed. ‘There 
will always be need, I take it, for classes for preparation for 
“confirmation,” or for “membership of the Church,” but 
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such instruction is specialised. But for the rest, it appears 
to me that the Sunday schcol needs to be transformed to- 
wards substantially different aims from those of the past. 

When the new Education Act gets into full working, 
when the new movements in education to which I have 
referred make themselves effective, there will be provision 
for all types of education, available for all people, irrespective 
of age, desirous of the ordinary subjects of instruction — 
higher as well as elementary and secondary. In_ higher 
education, for adults (after continuation-school age) engaged 
in their daily wage-earning occupations, university extension 
lectures will be able to be secured, in any district, in history, 
literature, philosophy, psychology, political science, economics 
and economic history, natural and sociological science, and 
education, geography, architecture, archeology, history of 
painting, eugenics, citizenship, and certain branches of natural 
science. Nor will there be any insurmountable difficulties 
in obtaining laboratory instruction in both the natural and the 
applied sciences. We need not be afraid lest there should not 
be ample provision for technical and applied sciences. 

Where, then, can the Churches find their special educational 
scope of service? Probably much can be done, and should be 
done, to popularise the instruction (hitherto so limited in any 
reasonable extent of provision and of interest) in ecclesiastical 
history, in the higher Biblical criticism, in the philosophy of 
religion, and in the various departments of theology. ‘This 
direction of study by laymen (who have no other opportunity 
for meeting lecturers) might be arranged appropriately for 
Sunday, and might well be included in what I venture to call 
Sunday colleges, rather than schools, to differentiate the aim of 
higher education from that of the old elementary instruction 
of the Sunday school. But such facilities could only be of a 
limited extent for a considerable time to come, because only 
a limited number of lecturers probably would be available ; 
and, moreover, the demand would not, perhaps, at first be very 
wide. That is not a sufficient reason for deprecating the intro- 
duction of this direction of teaching in Church organisation. 
In this connection there is one most important consideration, 
viz. the opportunity for the development of an interest in 
religious philosophy and theological history, as a means of auto- 
matic discovery by the Church of the prospective supply of 
ministers, and of self-revelation to suitable individuals them- 
selves, of a desire to consecrate themselves to the work of the 
ministry. University extension is as reasonable a method for 
the Churches in the local study of theology as for town com- 
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mittees, in the same localities, for general subjects of study. 
The chief religious denominations now prepare their theologians 
in university centres, and there might well be more lay men 
and women students attracted to theological studies under- 
taken in a broad, humanist spirit both in university and non- 
university centres. 

The importance of the teaching office of the individual 
church or congregation has been, in recent centuries, not only 
overshadowed, but also often overwhelmed, by its preaching 
function. The pre-Reformation Church recognised in its 
cathedrals and in collegiate churches, and in chantries, the 
duty of training its flock, both in theological and in general 
knowledge. ‘The Church looked at human life as a whole, 
and, in its education, endeavoured to transfigure the whole 
spirit of studies by interesting itself in all the varied “universes” 
of thought. John Ruskin, in his interpretation of Taddeo 
Memmi’s “ Vaulted Book” of the Spanish Chapel in the Church 
of Santa Novella Maria at Florence, shows the spiritual unity 
(in the Church’s outlook) of the whole of education. Without 
the cardinal virtues, there is no worthy science. The seven 
earthly sciences prepare for the ascent to the seven heavenly 
sciences (of law and theology), and all sciences, intellectual 
and moral, are under the direct influence of the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit. The late Archbishop Benson was a warm 
advocate of the resumption by cathedrals of the old teaching 
office of theology. He also urged that the body of the clergy 
in connection with a cathedral should become, as it were, a 
college, and establish open lectures, including late evening 
lectures on subjects not purely theological. “If formerly the 
construction of vaulted roofs, the thrust of walls, the balance 
of buttresses—nay, the construction of bridges, the formation 
and repair of highways, were not unworthy studies in the most 
religious ages of the cathedral churches of the old and new 
foundation — will history, or physiology, or mathematics be 
beneath their teaching now? Minds furrowed with some 
intellectual plough best receive the seed of revealed Truth.” 
* What a field here,” adds the Archbishop enthusiastically, “for 
association of clergy with able laymen in the actual instruction ! 
What a uaAjrevors of young laymen to be the very strength of 
the Church in its most important ranks! Let the cathedral 
body take a lead here. Its affiliations would overspread the 
diocese, and its associations would have an effect which the 
higher spirit even in commerce would gladly recognise and 
promote.” 

Thus wrote Archbishop Benson in 1878, forty years ago, 
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in oneness of spirit with the early bishops, and with the wide 
aims of cathedral founders. He is impressed by the unity of 
all knowledge; he follows (without naming him) Erasmus 
in wishing to break down the barrier between the sacred and 
secular. ‘The same implication is equally in the best of Non- 
conformists as in the best of Anglicans. That great man, 
Richard Baxter, said: “ He that can see God in all things, and 
hath all his life sanctified by the love of God, will, above all 
men, value each particle of knowledge, of which such holy use 
may be made, as we value every grain of gold. . . . Every 
degee of knowledge tendeth to more, and every known truth 
befriendeth others and, like fire, tendeth to the spreading of our 
knowledge to all neighbour truths that are intelligible.” 

The relation, then, of religion, and so of the Churches, in 
this great Renascence of Education, should be that of the 
realisation of the vast spiritual significance of the sense of 
unity of the whole gigantic inpouring of empirical and scien- 
tific sense-knowledge of the last century—and the perception 
and unmistakable pronouncement on the moral distinction 
between the infinitely bad (as in the suicidal perversion of 
scientific knowledge to the destruction and slaying of men, 
by methods of unexampled cruelty and barbarism) and the 
good uses to which such knowledge can be put. The days 
of the old antagonism between religion and science per se are 
gone. Both religion and science have come under a renewed 
inspiration of the highest impulses, the spiritual in human life. 
Both factors, working at their highest level, are needed for 
the progress of civilisation to-day and for the future. 

Let me not be misunderstood. The Church need not, 
ought not (in its essential aim), to duplicate the educational 
work of any institutional agency. ‘Thus, the whole range of 
education in the natural and applied sciences is better done 
than ever it could be done by the Churches, even if they 
wished to do it. So too with all work done in the technically 
scientific spirit. All subjects of analytic study are specialised, 
and these studies are separative rather than unifying influences, 
absolutely necessary in the modern organisations of mankind, 
but not necessarily helpful to the humanist spirit, which it is, 
and should be, part of the particular work of the Church to 
cherish. ‘This objection to the Church undertaking the teach- 
ing of science, if not balanced by per contra considerations, 
might apply readily enough to “scientific” theology. The 
real aim of the educational activities of the Church should be 
towards helpfulness in forming spiritual perspectives in educa- 
tion and in “the educated” as well as the half-educated. It 
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is with the synthetic unities of knowledge the Churches are 
strictly concerned. 

Dr B. F. Westcott spoke of theology as “the crown and 
complement of all sciences.” If we may substitute “ spiritual 
perspectives” for theology, we may accept his view of the 
Church educationist. He says: (in theology) “there must 
be students who will concentrate their attention on the wider 
relation in which it stands to other subjects of inquiry. 
Through them we may hope to gain, as the result of patient 
and truthful study, glimpses of the vital harmony of the 
Cosmos, which is the first corollary of our faith. To them 
the teachings of nature and history will be alike sacred; and 
thus the greatest of problems will fall within their direct 
path, for this is to restore the science of life, which deals 
with the whole experience of men, to its proper place between 
the science of experiment which deals with matter and the 
science of revelation'—which deals with God.” The Church, 
then, in its education, I venture to urge, following Dean 
Westcott, should deal with knowledge as a synthesis, as 
spiritual perspective, as a unity of the sacred and the secular. 
Now, on the whole, we may thus say, the attitude of the 
Church is that of the philosopher, not that of the scientist. 
But my contention is, that the time has arrived for the Church 
to come out of its tent, to declare unto all men its belief in the 
sacred unity of religion and science, and endeavour to study 
and teach the principles of spiritual life—in short, to directly 
promote the study of the philosophy which asserts, justifies, 
and expounds the spiritual basis of all life and knowledge. 
This is the complement which is needed to balance and 
transmute into moral energy the knowledge which will be 
disseminated in the new educational Renascence. Unless the 
body of. school and college teachers are suddenly going to 
take over the whole guidance of the spiritual issues arising 
in education, and with it the synthetic unifying of knowledge, 
as well as their own special subject-teaching work, how is this 
side of educational philosophy going to achieve itself on any 
large scale? I see no solution, unless the Churches rise to 
the occasion and join sympathetic forces with the teachers: 
or, let us say, unless each large church (conformist and 
nonconformist) acknowledges the new responsibility, and 
transforms itself into a cathedral (to give a name to the 
organisation I’ have in mind) with a staff of teachers, like a 
small college, ready to emphasise the unity of spiritual and 


1 If there is any difficulty about this term, for the moment let us sub- 


stitute “the spiritual factor,” 
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material knowledge and to direct the various philosophical 
studies which centre round this unifying process of know- 
ledge, and to help intellectual inquirers of every kind in 
the commen search for knowledge, truth, and reality—in a 
truly philosophical spirit, ze. without the insistence upon 
acceptance of any preconceived articles, creeds, or dogmas. 

This change would be the return to the idea of collegiate 
churches, with the reality of conviction in the intellectual 
and moral and spiritual teaching function, which they have 
never hitherto effectively achieved, at any rate to any great 
extent. 

It will be asked, where could such teachers and lecturers 
be obtained ? 

I believe that, already, in the old and the new universities, 
many young men and women study philosophy, history, and 
literature for the degrees, and after graduation return to their 
professional avocations, very often quietly reading for their own 
satisfaction, but at present without utilising their great gifts 
for any public service, unless indeed they belong to the special 
profession of teachers. Particularly it is said that philosophical 
studies have been much less pursued than they should have 
been, because they “led nowhere ”—7.c. to no direct human 
service (individual or general). If it became recognised that 
philosophically (and, if you will, theologically) trained men were 
of special service for the voluntary forces of Church teaching, 
a freshness and spontaneity of intellect and a great accession 
of moral force would be brought into the atmosphere of active 
Church service, which would be of untold value. The indi- 
vidual church in which the minister is substantially the one 
and only responsible intellectual official, is likely to be put 
to a strain altogether beyond its strength in the coming days 
of democracy and social effort. ‘The minister or clergyman 
will need an intellectual brotherhood to work with him— 
comrades who will have equal energy of intellect and soul with 
their leader, though they cannot place their entire time at dis- 
posal for voluntary educational work. My suggestion is, that 
every minister-in-chief or rector should have, besides any 
curates the church can afford to bring to his help, laymen well 
trained in philosophy, to help to secure that each larger church 
is not without a permanent or occasional staff of philosophical 
teachers or lecturers, on the level of university extension 
lecturers in the ordinary academic subjects; but that the aim 
of the lecturers specially associated with the church should be to 
present and discuss the larger, more final and ultimate questions 
of human inquiry—those questions which connect themselves 
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more distinctively with the humanist and spiritual issues, with 
the study of the mind—historically in Greek and modern philo- 
sophy, critically and expositorily in metaphysics, comparative 
religion, the origin and development of Christianity, the philo- 
sophical basis of Christianity, and the whole sphere of ethics 
and sociology—in short, in the spiritual aspects of humanism. 

I would call the organisation a Church College rather than 
a Sunday school, whether it met on a Sunday or week-day 
or both; because the most effective educational institutions 
permeate from the top downwards, and for this reason this 
type of work should not be neglected by the Church, whatever 
else has to be omitted. I would hope that work might 
eventually be so developed in such church colleges as to bring 
them into touch with the local universities, so long as they 
were admitted to association on terms of equality with any 
other institutions, e.g. (as is likely to happen in the future) 
with W.E.A. classes or university extension classes. Nothing 
could be better for both churches and the universities than to 
be brought into closer alliance of common work, though with 
due respect to differentiation of special aims. 

Whilst suggesting philosophical services of the highest 
educational type which the church, in my opinion, might 
specially contribute, there are others on the same lines which 
are more restricted in scope, though also connected with the 
development of a spiritual atmosphere. No doubt many 
churches do organise classes for the study of special books 
of a spiritual nature. But through lack of having a definite 
choice before them, many others let go the opportunity. 
I have just been reading again Professor Josiah Royce’s 
Philosophy of Loyalty. This is a book which would do 
unspeakable good, studied under a capable leader, in church 
classes throughout the length and breadth of the land; for 
it is founded on the closest sympathy and touch with all 
social life, and yet leads the student by the close application 
of thought (which is at once a model of method and a training 
in mental discipline) to a realisation of the spiritual issues in 
the ordinary experience of loyalty to the causes to which one 
is attracted. ‘The choice of this book for study well illustrates 
what I think could be done. 

Nor need the intellectual factor always be one of profound 
strain, to accomplish clearly valuable influence. The following 
instance of the possible usefulness of the church in an untried 
direction, but on the educational lines I am suggesting, is 
not my own. It was urged by a candidate in an examination 
recently held in the subject of education. 
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The candidate stated that her parents had resisted her 
desire to become a teacher of young children on the ground 
that it is “a sheer waste of time to mind a class of babies.” To 
try to remove her mother’s objections, eventually she gave her 
a book to read—Froebel’s Education of Man. “My mother 
happens to be a great lover of nature, and, as I hoped, the 
spirit of the book worked wonders. It transformed her whole 
outlook on infant education.” It is perhaps ironical to suggest 
that a daughter should teach the mother on the upbringing 
of infants. But the daughter-teacher was not to be denied. 
She goes on: “I am convinced that the same book would 
transform many other people’s outlook, could they be given 
the chance to read the book.” 

“JT would advocate” (I am still quoting this enthusiastic 
teacher) “ Pleasant Study Evenings instead of ‘ Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoons’ for mothers, when the whole spiritual, mystical, 
and yet practical value of the book might be shown to the 
mothers, to be followed by discussion, Much useful help for 
the purposes of the school might thus be obtained.” Everyone 
is perhaps not fully aware how writers like Froebel and 
Montessori become school “gospels ”—writers, as a teacher 
said, of “a moving and mighty spirit.” 

Such aa example as that just quoted shows how the best 
enthusiasm of the church could be brought en rapport with 
parents, and recognition could be given to the religious signifi- 
cance of whole-hearted education, and, once more, the removal 
of the barrier between the sacred and the secular could be 
effectually helped by bringing both into the spiritual atmo- 
sphere. For, in seeking out the basis of human worth, the 
thinker constantly finds himself involved in the thought of the 
relation of the human and divine. 

Unless the Churches realise and adapt themselves to the 
appreciation of, and emphasis upon, this point of contact 
between the spiritual implications of the educational activities 
of the age outside their individual narrow environments, and 
unless the Churches associate themselves with the spiritual 
forces in education, a unique opportunity of profound service 
to humanity will be lost by them. 


FOSTER WATSON. 


Lonpon. 
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Bisuop HAMILTON BAYNES. 


May I be pardoned the apparent egotism of a few autobio- 
graphical notes showing how I have had special opportunities 
of regarding denominational questions from many points of 
view, and special privileges in seeing and knowing saintly 
lives from the inside of many religious circles, and, in conse- 
quence, why I have felt all through my life a peculiar and 
personal obligation to work towards the goal of Reunion—a 
goal which has often seemed beyond the visible horizon, but 
which at last, thank God, seems coming within reach? There 
is a story, attributed, I believe, to Charles Lamb, that when 
a friend proposed to introduce him to a man for whom he had 
a preconceived dislike, he said: ‘“ I don’t know him; I don't 
want to know him; I can never hate a man I know.” Iam 
quite sure that half the prejudices and half the bitter things 
that have been said in religious controversy would have been 
impossible if opponents had known each other in their non- 
controversial moments, in their inner and higher lives of faith 
and love and devotion. This has been my special privilege. 
My father and my grandfather were Baptist ministers. 
My father I never knew, except through the glowing tributes 
of all classes and denominations in Nottingham; my grand- 
father was a true saint, living in an atmosphere of intense 
devotion, and so bringing up his seven sons on his meagre 
stipend of a country minister that they all rose to positions of 
high responsibility, and some of them to renown. My earliest 
education was undertaken by the maiden aunts of a small 
orphan neighbour. ‘These ladies belonged to the Independents 
(as the Congregationalists then called themselves) and were 
severe Puritans. They regarded the theatre with such horror 
that we were not even allowed to look at pictures of plays in 
the Illustrated London News. For four years after I left 


school, I was in a solicitor’s office where the principal and 
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most of the clerks and clients were Wesleyan Methodists. I 
then went to the University of St Andrews (to prepare for 
Oxford), where I was surrounded by a Presbyterian atmosphere, 
and where I made the acquaintance of such leaders of the 
Kirk as Principal Tulloch and A. K. H. B. And later on I 
had considerable intercourse with the Moravians, and many 
friends among both “ Friends” and Unitarians. 

It is this intimate acquaintance with Nonconformists of 
all sorts that makes the attitude of aloofness and suspicion 
which men on both sides so often adopt seem to me absurd 
and impossible, and which presents our divisions as not only 
unhappy but unnecessary and out of date. 

There was a time, no doubt, when those divisions did 
represent a difference of view which was fundamental and 
irreconcilable. Nonconformity—at least the Nonconformity 
of the Independents and Baptists—stood for individualism in 
politics. ‘That individualism was based on a _ philosophy 
which is now held by hardly any. It is worth while to dwell 
on the change that has taken place, so that we may see how 
fundamentally that change affects the problem of Reunion and 
requires and justifies a restatement of what the Christian 
Church is on the part of those who have passed away from 
the principles of their denominational ancestors. 

Political philosophers as widely sundered as Hobbes and 
Rousseau started with a common preconception. This pre- 
conception was that originally all men are free and independent ; 
that in a state of nature men come into the world clothed with 
certain natural rights—rights to whatever they can lay their 
hands on. In the course of time these “natural rights” come 
into conflict with each other, until at last a “state of nature” 
becomes a “state of war,” so that no man’s life or property 
is safe. In order to remedy this inconvenient and uncomfort- 
able condition, men come to terms with each other and make 
a mutual compact to limit their natural rights so far as is 
necessary to live together in peace. And so these philosophers 
arrive at the doctrine that the State is based upon a “social 
contract.” ‘This contract may be necessary to secure a modus 
vivendi, but obviously it is a second best, a decline from the 
unfettered freedom of the state of nature. It is a limitation 
of one’s natural rights, and therefore, while one submits to the 
State, one may insist on limiting its interference to the.ver 
minimum required to prevent a relapse into warfare. The 
inevitable result of such a theory is that the State is a mere 
policeman, and hence the maxim Laissez faire—* Let people 
alone, give utmost freedom of contract, and the beneficent 
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laws of supply and demand will adjust the relations between 
individuals, classes, and nations.” That is the individualistic 
philosophy. It was only when the doctrine of Laissez faire 
was put into practice and produced the state of things which 
existed in England in the middle of the last century—one 
echo of which is heard in Mrs Browning’s “Cry of the 
Children ”’-—-that men began to insist on a re-examination of 
the premises on which the theory was based ; and in the mean- 
time Lord Shaftesbury rose up like a man in wrath and said : 
“Theory or no theory, this state of things is intolerable, and 
the State must take control.” And so the Factory Acts were 
passed—the beginning of a whole volume of legislation which 
its enemies sought to ridicule by calling it “ grandmotherly ” ; 
its friends, however, said, “*‘ Why add in contempt the syllable 
‘grand’? Call it motherly legislation, and that is what 
legislation ought to be. The State ought to be a mother, 
not a policeman.” So re-examination was needed of a theory 
which had worked such dire results. And re-examination 
revealed the fallacy of the primary assumption, viz. that men 
come into the world free and independent and clothed with 
natural rights. It is obvious, as soon as you think of it, that 
men come into the world not free and independent, but very 
weak and very dependent and clothed with nothing at all— 
dependent on their parents for food and clothing, dependent 
on their bigger mother—the State—for the laws which protect 
their infant lives, dependent on their race for the very language 
in which those laws are written, and under obligations to the 
generations behind which have slowly and laboriously worked 
out the civilisation which they find ready made to their hand. 
They are born, then, with duties rather than with rights, or 
with rights only correlative to the recognition of preceding 
duties. | 

Such is the new and truer view which even the sons of the 
Manchester School politicians now accept. And the new 
orientation profoundly affects religious theory. The religious 
view which was correlative to the Manchester School was that 
religion was a purely personal matter—a matter between the 
individual soul and God; that a religious man was one who 
had made his individual peace with God, was converted and 
redeemed, and started on his solitary journey to Heaven. 
Such exactly is the Puritan allegory of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
If that conception of religion is true and adequate, then it is 
obvious that the conception of a Church is not of primary 
importance. It may, indeed, be a matter of convenience that 
an individual so converted should find others who have had 
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a similar experience and associate himself with them for 
purposes of common worship or common work, just as Christian 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress finds it happy and comforting to 
have a companion—now Faithful, now Hopeful. But that 
association of “ co-religionists” is a mere matter of conveni- 
ence and expediency, and the Church so formed is a purely 
human arrangement; and it is of no great consequence how 
many such Churches there are, or which of them you join. 

But such a conception of the Christian life is a singularly 
poor and unattractive one, and if it were not for certain 
incidents of a larger and more glowing kind in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, such as the visit to the House of the Interpreter 
or the Palace Beautiful (which suggest a more adequate view 
of the Church), the life of Christian would be a very dull and 
negative affair—engaged in escaping dangers, refuting the 
perverse, and finally getting out of the world as quickly and 
safely as he can. 

Here again, then, we are led to re-examine our premises, 
and when we do so it occurs to us that we have begun wrongly 
in starting with the conception of the Christian as a man bent 
on saving his own individual and solitary soul. We begin 
to realise that you cannot save your own soul, you cannot 
make your peace with God, you cannot find the life of the 
redeemed, except in the very act by which you come out 
from your own little separate, self-contained, selfish life into 
the big, rich life of membership for which you were made. 
Just as men are born into families—and you cannot even 
conceive a full human life apart from the happy and gracious 
relations of sonship and brotherhood—so the new birth of 
religious life must be a birth into a family. So the life of 
the Christian is represented in the New Testament as the 
return of the son to the Father’s house, or the life of the 
branch in the tree, or of the limb in the body. In this case 
the Church is not an afterthought, a matter of convenience, a 
secondary consideration. It is of the very essence of religion. 
And, further, the Church cannot be a man-made thing. You 
cannot make a Chureh any more than you can make the 
family into which you are born. And if the Church is sacra- 
mental—the outward and visible sign of this true relationship 
of man to God, and man to man—then there can be but one 
Church—one family as there is one Father, one kingdom as 
there is but one King. 

We start, then, at the point to which Canon Lacey has 
brought us in his Unity and Schism, that all Christians 
are one family, all belong to one Church. There may be 
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divisions in the Church, just as members of a family may live 
apart, but that does not alter the fact that they are one family. 

But this does not carry us far unless we can find out how 
to present to the world the witness of a family living, working, 
and speaking together. And many on all sides feel that the 
forces which are sweeping us together are urgent and insistent. 

First, the War has brought home to us the enfeebled 
witness of a divided Church—that our divisions so glaringly 
contradict what we profess to teach as to make that teaching 
seem negligible. 

Secondly, the War has brought home to us with a new 
thrill the joy of a united nation—the joy of being so obviously 
at one in heart and purpose and endeavour that we cannot 
any longer waste time in mutual criticism and suspicion and 
recrimination. And after that happy experience it seems 
intolerable to revert to the old controversies. 

And thirdly, in the light of bigger world-issues and in 
the realisation of the new orientation of modern thought of 
which I have spoken, our divisions seem so silly and so 
unnecessary. ‘The Church of England has proved the pos- 
sibility of comprehensiveness, of unity along with diversity— 
of combining in a common life and united work differences 
of view quite as marked as any that separate Churchmen and 
Nonconformists. And if anyone says that this unity is 
artificial and unreal, and jeers at our internal dissensions, he 
undervalues the real gain of co-operation within a visible 
order, of unity without uniformity, and he has not had the 
actual experience (as many of us have) of extreme High 
Churchmen and extreme Low Churchmen working cordially 
and sincerely together in missionary campaigns and diocesan 
organisations of all sorts. If, then, such diversity of operations 
is not incompatible with the unity of “one Body and one 
Spirit,” there is no need for the exclusions of brethren which at 
present prevail. 

So the centripetal forces of this epoch are overwhelming, 
the opportunity is unique, and the duty not to be dull and 
blind to the day of our visitation is solemn and immense. 

But it is necessary that we should go on to define what 
sort of unity it is that we want. Do we mean—are we 
content with—some loose kind of federation which is to 
recognise and perpetuate our visible disunion, and to throw 
over it the transparent veil of pious phrases, such as “ our 
common Christianity,” ‘“ unity of spirit,” “ interdenominational- 
ism,” and the like, and leave us free to go out from our 
professions and profusions of brotherly love to our old bitter 
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controversies about religious education and disestablishment, 
and to the chaos of overlapping, of redundant places of 
worship, and to our ill-disguised and straining efforts to 
proselytise for our own little cause ? 

Or do we honestly mean unity in a visible and organised 
body? If so, then we must face the implications which this 
purpose involves. And here I want to ask my Noncon- 
formist friends to tell me if I am wrong in discerning a 
certain logical inconsistency in the present position. I seem 
to see a process something of this sort spread over the last 
three centuries:—(1) The individualistic view of religion, 
such as I have described; (2) following from this, the view 
that outward unity is not essential; (3) the rejection of 
such outward bonds of unity as episcopacy and a continuous 
ministerial commission; (4) the growing disorders of con- 
troversy and overlapping; (5) the sense of shame at this 
chaos and the demand for reunion; (6) the claim that those 
who have maintained the aforesaid bonds of union should 
abandon them to make reunion easy. 

This summary is crude and brutal; but it does seem to 
describe the attitude of some. There are those who say: 
“ We want to get rid of this scandal of a divided Christendom, 
but why insist on your outward rules?” So there seems to 
be a need to define our terms. What do we mean by unity ? 
Do we mean a vague sentiment of brotherhood without 
unity of organisation—with a continuance of our present 
overlapping and disorder? Or do we mean an outward 
and visible unity with definite rules of ministry and co- 
ordinated plans of work ? 

If we mean the latter, then as we look out on Christendom 
as a whole and ecclesiastical history as a whole one thing 
is plain, that the vast majority of Christians through the 
long continuity of nineteen Christian centuries have held 
together by that form of Church government which is called 
Episcopacy. It is not necessary to reopen the old contro- 
versies about the history of Episcopacy in the first two 
centuries, of which the evidence is scanty and during which 
organisation was still fluid. Putting aside the question of 
origins, the fact remains that the greater part of Christendom, 
whether we measure by time or space, has agreed in this 
form of Church government, and that ultimate and world- 
wide reunion, remote as this may be on any conditions, 
is practically hopeless except on an episcopal basis. 

But here the Archbishops’ Committee’s Report comes to 
our aid. Such representative men as the Bishops of Win- 
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chester and Oxford, Dr Selbie, Dr Garvie, Dr Scott Lidgett, 
and Mr Shakespeare have agreed on the one hand that 
Episcopacy must be the basis of reunion, and on the other 
hand that it is the fact of Episcopacy, not any theory about 
it, which is essential. 


If this is the case, then there is a further implication. If 


non-Episcopal Churchmen decide that, for the sake of unity, 
they are prepared to accept episcopal ordination, they are 
prenouncing no judgment as to validity or invalidity of other 
ministries. They accept it because it is the rule of those 
branches of the Church which have been at pains to maintain 
historic continuity with the past. And he who accepts it does 
not say: “My previous ministry was invalid.” It was valid 
according to the rules of his denomination, but he now wants 
something more than a separate denomination, and therefore 
he accepts the rules as to ministry of the larger and more 
comprehensive society. 

But this would be made more obvious, and difficulties 
might be lessened, if there were some mutuality of recognition 
on the part of religious bodies coming together. Here again 
the Report of the Archbishops’ Committee prepares the way. 
it frankly admits that each denomination has a spiritual 
heritage of real value—that each has emphasised and _ pre- 
served some special element of truth—that each bears in 
its history some marks of the Lord Jesus and some signs of 
the grace and blessing of the Holy Spirit. This being so, 
I, for one, would have no hesitation in saying (let us say) 
to a Congregationalist church in my parish which was 
anxious for reunion: “I desire to be made a member of your 
society—a sharer in the corporate life and the special heritage 
of grace which you have preserved and handed down. I 
should be glad to be admitted to membership and ministry 
in your body—by the outward rites which are customary 
in your community ; if, at the same time, you were desirous 
to be admitted to membership in the Church of England 
by the usual method (7.e. confirmation), and your minister 
were desirous to be admitted to its ministry by episcopal 
ordination. And I should advise any members of my con- 
gregation who wished to pass freely from one place of worship 
to the other to follow my example and to ask for the right 
hand of fellowship as a member of your society.” There 
would then be real unity in this parish, but without a rigid 
uniformity. Just as we have had mission churches working 
alongside of the parish church, but with wide freedom as 
to forms of service, so there would be no need to change 
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the present form of service in the allied chapel. A general 
permission from the Bishop would suffice to meet the case, 
though, with regard to the administration of the Holy 
Communion, he would probably ask for some outline of the 
form in use, to satisfy himself that it was in general accord- 
ance with liturgical precedent. 

There would be difficulties, of course. Difficulties are 


inevitable in times of transition. But the gains of reunion . 


are so enormous that these difficulties are worth facing. And 
where there was real brotherly goodwill and real enthusiasm 
for the new sense of fellowship, and a reasonable amount of 
tact and sense of proportion, those difficulties would be 
overcome. The question might arise, for instance, who is 
to be the head of the united parish; but where the good- 
will I have spoken of existed, the clergyman and the minister 
would agree to act together on the principle of precedence 
laid down by our Lord—“ the greatest is he who serves ”— 
and the personal equation of age and character would have 
its due weight. 

A more serious question would be what would be the 
position of the Congregational minister (now an ordained 
priest of the Church of England) with regard to other ministers 
who had not adopted the same plan. Would he minister in 
their churches, and would he still be free to invite them to 
minister to his? Here again it is necessary to allow a certain 


latitude to meet the special exigencies of the transition period. . 


I try to put myself in the position of such a minister, and I 
think the line I should be inclined to adopt would be that 
I should feel quite free to preach in other Congregational 
churches, and to invite other Congregational ministers, on 
occasion, to preach in mine; but with regard to the Holy 
Communion, I should be inclined to mark my sense of the 
value of outward order as a basis of reunion by seeking help in 
the administration of the Sacrament only from episcopally 
ordained brethren. 

I have selected a Congregationalist for my example because 
of the principle still held by them, viz. that each congrega- 
tion forms an independent Church, and is therefore free to 
act without waiting for the whole denomination to legislate. 
I know that in practice this principle has been modified by 
the very existence of the Congregational Union. But if the 
plan sketched were at all generally adopted, I do not see why 
room should not be found within the Church for a body still 
retaining a corporate character, just as the Roman Church has 
found room within its pale for the Religious Orders. We 
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adopted this principle in South Africa when the “ Ethiopian 
Church” became the “Ethiopian Order” within the Church 
of the province. And we drew up a number of canons 
regulating the relations of the “ Order” with its “ Provincial ” 
and its Chapter to the Archbishop of Cape Town, the bishop 
of the diocese, the incumbent of the parish, and the synods 
of the Church. But these are questions which may well be 
left for the moment. If the initial difficulty of the first experi- 
ment in a single parish were successfully surmounted, they 
would not prove at all insuperable. 

The one thing we have to keep before us is that the War 
has changed everything ; that we are going forward to a new 
world; that the opportunity is unique, and if neglected may 
never recur; that such times demand faith and courage and 
a large sense of proportion; and that, to meet transitions so 
vast and so splendid, we must be ready to give and take, and 





to accept temporary arrangements which are necessarily lacking Ti 
in perfect symmetry and orthodox correctness. We cannot ae 
build a great cathedral without some confusion of scaffolding, — 
or have the new and the old at the same moment, like the anak 
Irish School Board which passed three resolutions :—I1st, the 
That a new school be built ; 2nd, That it be built on the site hap 
of the old school; 3rd, That the old school continue in statu oug 
quo until the new one be ready for use. leay 
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PRESBYTERIAN REUNION 
SCOTLAND. 


Rev. W. R. THOMSON, B.D., 
West United Free Church, Bellshill, Lanarkshire. 


IN 


THE question of Presbyterian Reunion in Scotland is so 
momentous as regards the higher interests of the nation that 
it ought to be considered without controversy—certainly with- 
out controversy of the merely controversial order. Even if 
the present movement were to come to nothing—which, 
happily, is far from likely to be the case—the negotiations 
ought to be laid aside without bitterness or recrimination, 
leaving the way open for another generation to succeed where 
the present has failed. 

There is one important respect in which the article by 
Dr Macmillan in the January number of the Hissertr JouRNAL 
will command the hearty assent of his readers. It is high 
time that the question of Union were brought from the 
atmosphere of the committee room into the light of day and 
to the wider space of the public platform. A committee room 
is something of a chill room. ‘The time has come to deliver 
the Union question from cold storage and to realise that 
it is pre-eminently a people’s question. The people of 
Scotland have always been deeply involved in the various 
religious readjustments and settlements. That is an out- 
standing characteristic of Scottish history. Religious questions 
have been questions of the home and the shop and the 
market-place. No doubt this may have led at times to 
their being discussed with imperfect knowledge and even 
with acrimony. But it kept them alive. And it tended 
also to keep the great practical interests in the foreground. 
The layman naturally takes a more pragmatic attitude than 
the churchman. Even if he addresses himself to the more 
“business” side of the matter, that is all to the good. There 
Vor. XVII.—No. 3. 449 29 
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need be no lack of spirituality or decline in fervour through 
insistence on the more practical aspects. 

It is of the greatest moment, then, that the question of 
Union be submitted to the judgment of the people. If the 
Union movement is to succeed, it must appeal to the imagina- 
tion and faith of the people. It must be a popular movement 
and not an ecclesiastical arrangement. We can only reach 
the goal we aim at on a wave of popular enthusiasm and 
interest. It must be felt that this is part of the nation’s 
reconstructive effort after the War. If we are to have indus- 
trial and other kinds of reconstruction, it will be difficult to 
justify the omission of the religious side of the nation’s life 
from the great movement. Men will ask: Is there, then, a 
sphere where no changes are called for? Are matters so 
satisfactory here that no improvement suggests itself? And 
they will turn to certain of our Scottish newspapers, whose 
columns have been crowded, within recent weeks, with all 
sorts of criticism and suggestion regarding the Churches, their 
organisation, spirit, and methods. 

‘These remarks are not meant to imply that there is no 
intention of bringigg the matter before the people, nor yet 
that the work of the committee has been without value. 
A great deal of most careful and able work has been done, 
of which the Draft Articles stand as the most notable out- 
come. Dr Macmillan complains of the delay. It is true 
that ten years have passed since the Church of Scotland 
approached the United Free Church with the proposal to 
negotiate. But ecclesiastical arrangements in Scotland do not 
make for speed. The Church Parliaments, the Assemblies, 
meet only once a year, and that for some ten days. ‘The 
consultation of the various presbyteries is a tedious yet 
necessary process. ‘Tardiness must be a feature of Church 
readjustment in Scotland so long as the present arrangements 
obtain. No one is to blame for this. But, in commenting 
on the delay and the consequent decline in interest in the 
Union movement, Dr Macmillan makes no mention of the 
war. It was the war that dwarfed and finally suspended 
the negotiations. In 1913-14 good progress was being made. 
The Draft Articles had been issued and had aroused much 
interest throughout the country. ‘Their significance was 
quickly and amply recognised in United Free Church circles. 
The United Free Church committee was engaged in their 
consideration and in preparing the suggestions which the 
Church of Scotland Assembly had invited. An effort was 
made to continue the work in 1915, until events compelled 
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its abandonment. ‘The tragic interest. of the war became 
so absorbing that men’s thoughts could not be directed to 
lesser matters. It is necessary to mention and emphasise this. 
The war explains the delay. Perhaps also it explains a certain 
apathy apparent in the attitude of some toward the reopened 
negotiations. We have just emerged from unprecedented 
experiences. For very many, in their private relations, the 
whole aspect of life has been tragically changed. With all 
our joy in victory, it is inevitable that there should be some- 
thing of spiritual depression and even exhaustion. It may 
well be that even with those who recognise the importance 
of the Union movement there is felt the pressure of a mood 
that tells against active interest. But while a certain amount 
of apathy is intelligible in present circumstances, it is surely 
premature to speak of “ the silent hostility ” of the people of 
Scotland to the Union proposals, before these have been fairly 
and fully submitted to them. It is a hazardous business to 
speak for a whole nation. If it were affirmed that the attitude 
of the people of Scotland were one of interested expectancy 
rather than of hostility, many would support the affirmation. 
It can at least be said that on the only occasion on which 
the Union question was submitted to a public meeting during 
the war there was a striking display of interest and sympathy. 
The occasion referred to was the recent meeting in Glasgow 
of laymen of both Churches, at which resolutions in favour of 
Union were adopted with enthusiasm. ‘There is no reason to 
doubt that what happened in Glasgow will happen elsewhere. 
When Dr Macmillan proceeds to give reasons for the 
hostility of the Scottish people, he mentions first of all the 
question of endowments. ‘This is a’ matter with which, 
obviously, a writer hailing from the United Free Church side 
of the negotiations cannot deal very profitably. It has 
never been before the United Free Church committee. 
Indeed, it may be said with literal truth that that com- 
mittee has never shown the least interest in it. Their 
attention so far has been directed to the Draft Articles, and 
they have been content to leave the question of endowments 
as a domestic question for the Church of Scotland. It has 
always been assumed that the Union would not affect the 
Church’s enjoyment of, and effective control over, her ancient 
patrimony. It may be, of course, that it will be found necessary 
for the Church to change, so to speak, the form of her invest- 
ment, always with due regard to the equitable conserving of 
life-interests. Whether this would take the shape of a 
capitalising of the teinds and the formation of a great Central 
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Fund for ‘the Church of the future remains to be seen. One 
supposes that some new arrangement would be unavoidable, in 
view of the territorial readjustments that would require to be 
made, as time went on, to meet the changing and growing needs 
of the population. But it hardly gives a correct representation 
of the case to say that “the impression prevailing over Scotland ” 
is that the endowments are to be handed over to a Parliament- 
ary Commission in order that they may “be divided between 
the two uniting Churches.” The impression is rather that 
some new arrangement will fall to be made ; and an arrangement 
that will give the Church a more effective control over her 
resources will appeal, one fancies, to the common-sense and 
business instincts of the Scottish people. ‘The Union would be 
a National Settlement of Presbyterianism. It would bring the 
Church into a new relation to the State, in view of the principles 
set forth in the Draft Articles—a relation of the highest historic 
interest and importance, in which, it is firmly believed on the 
United Free Church side, the Church would be enabled to 
fulfil more effectively than ever her national duty and discharge 
her national functions; and part of the national settlement 
would be the securing of the Church in the effective control of 
her resources. In view of such a settlement, it would surely be 
reasonable to rely on the good-will of Parliament. The idea 
of Parliament opposing a national settlement may be dismissed. 
The settlement of Presbyterianism in Scotland would be a 
matter of such national and historical significance that all 
parties might be expected to share in its furtherance. It is not 
to be assumed as beyond dispute that the Scottish people’s 
interest in the endowments extends to an approval of all the 
features of the present arrangement. We live in days when 
arrangements of all sorts are being revised and modified with 
little regard to the past, and the process is likely to continue. 
The Union would give occasion for such a revision of the whole 
relation of the endowments to the work of the Church and the 
actual needs of the country as would appeal to public sentiment. 
The Church has often been criticised in regard to the exercise 
of her spiritual functions. It looks as if we were coming to a 
time when her relation to her temporalities will be subjected to 
like criticism. In view of such possibilities, could there be any 
wiser policy than that of seeking by some great scheme of 
Reunion and National Settlement to give the country the 
assurance that the Church was alive to the need for reconstruc- 
tion? Many readers of Dr Macmillan’s article will learn with 
interest, not unmixed with astonishment, of the parish ministers 
who are enjoying stipends of £1000 and even £2000 a year. 
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The matter was recently referred to in a Church of Scotland 
presbytery, not with the object of congratulating these favoured 
brethren on their ‘‘ sumptuous fare,” but in order to call attention 
to a state of things that the Church might well deal with if she 
is to stand well with the nation in the critical days that are 
coming. Surely the men who realise this are the wise leaders 
of the Church. It would be difficult to imagine a more 
unfortunate proceeding, from the point of view of the Church 
of Scotland, than to allow the impression to get abroad that the 
Draft Articles are opposed because they threaten the continuance 
of an arrangement so satisfactory financially to a certain class 
of ministers. It may be taken for granted that very many, both 
within the Church and beyond her borders, will regard such a 
plea with complete coldness. Indeed, a motion has just been 
tabled in a Church of Scotland presbytery overturing the 
Assembly to take steps to have the teinds pooled, so that her 
resources may become a more elastic instrument in her hand. 
It looks as if some such arrangement will soon be regarded as 
unavoidable. 

When Dr Macmillan comes to deal more specifically with 
the Draft Articles, he criticises that document both as to 
its designation and substance. The Articles are defined as 
“ Declaratory of the Constitution of the Church of Scotland in 
Matters Spiritual.” Dr Macmillan objects to the use of the 
term “ Declaratory” on the ground that “a Declaratory Act 
declares what the law of the Church is,” whereas the Draft 
Articles declare “it to be what in reality it is not.” But 
whatever the dictionary meaning of the word “ Declaratory” may 
be, there is precedent for its use in connection with the Draft’ 
Articles. In 1879 and 1892 the United Presbyterian and Free 
Churches respectively passed Declaratory Acts, defining their 
attitude to the Confession of Faith, ‘These Acts were declara- 
tory of something new, of a new temper and attitude of the 
Churches to the Confession—something new, found to have 
become implicit in the mind of the Churches, which it was 
necessary to make explicit. The Declaratory Acts, in short, 
indicated a change in the Church’s point of view. _ It is following 
this well-known usage that the term is employed in connection 
with the Draft Articles. They make explicit what it must 
be concluded was implicit in the mind of the Church of Scotland 
when she opened negotiations with the United Free Church ten 
years ago, viz., that if the Reunion of Scottish Presbyterianism 
was to be effected, the Church of Scotland was prepared to seek 
a readjustment in some important respects of her relation to 
the State. The most important element in this readjustment 
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is to be the State’s recognition of the Church’s inherent right 
to autonomous government in matters spiritual. That is the 
new thing which the Draft Articles declare. They are not put 
forward as declaratory of the present relation of Church and 
State, and therefore do not declare anything “to be what it 
really is not.” ‘They are declaratory of a new claim which the 
Church feels impelled to make in the interest of Presbyterian 
Reunion. And as such they ought, on Dr Macmillan’s own 
showing, to give him satisfaction. For, as he surveys the 
history of the Church since 1690, he finds that it is a record of 
“the fresh powers and rights and privileges” granted to the 
Church by the State. But why contemplate with satisfaction 
the granting of such powers and rights to the Church, unless 
on the assumption that the Church was deprived of something 
she ought to have possessed from the beginning? The Draft 
Articles propose to carry to its logical and inevitable issue the 
very process which Dr Macmillan views with such commenda- 
tion. Further, Dr Macmillan shows that the process of 
liberating the Church may go on without interfering with the 
endowments, for, as he points out, through all the years of 
partial and progressive liberation there never was a hint 
of limiting the temporalities. And, still further, it was quite 
possible during these years of progressive liberation for Church 
of Scotland ministers to wear “ the State collar of the watch- 
dog” round their necks. ‘ And a very honourable collar it is.” 
The Draft Articles simply propose to improve on that metaphor 
of Hallam’s which Dr Macmillan finds so apt. They aim at 
the completion of the liberating process so far as “ powers and 
rights” are concerned. ‘They declare that that completion lies 
inherent in the history of the Church. And the demand 
involves a relation of Church and State which Hallam’s figure 
of speech rather pitiably fails to illustrate. The idea of the 
Church as the watch-dog of the State may be in accord with 
the meagre rationalism of a past age ; it is quite inadequate to 
satisfy the demands of to-day. This demand, as embodied 
in the Draft Articles, presents a very much nobler conception 
of a truly National Church, autonomous and self-determining. 
recognised by the State as the guardian of the great spiritual 
interests of the nation, and secured in all the resources required 
to make that guardianship effective. That is the ideal at which 
the Draft Articles aim, and which has appealed so strongly to 
thousands of men in Scotland who desire to see the divergent 
streams of Scottish Presbyterianism flowing together again in 
one broad river. 

When Dr Macmillan tells us that the adoption of the 
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Draft Articles would “result necessarily ” in Disestablishment 
and Disendowment, he assumes the mantle of the prophet 
and indulges in prediction. There is no effort made to bring 
out the necessary connection between the Draft Articles and 
Disestablishment and Disendowment, to show the logical 
relation between the adoption of the one and the completion 
of the other. All we have is the assertion that Parliament 
would not permit a Church enjoying spiritual freedom to 
function as a National Church. Evidently it would prefer 
an “established” Church, even if it were not truly national, 
to a National Church if it were not “established” on the old 
model. But, apart from the fact that it is rash to dogmatise 
as to what Parliament may or may not do in the unpre- 
cedented circumstances in which we find ourselves, is it not 
the case that neither Church nor State is the institution it 
was, say, in the eighteenth or even in the nineteenth century ? 
Both feel themselves on the verge of a new time. Nor are we 
entitled to assume that Church and State relationship can only 
exist in the form in which we know it. ‘here is a sense in 
which we may admit the force of Dr Macmillan’s statement: 
“An Established Church cannot have it both ways. It can- 
not have absolute spiritual independence and the protection of 
the State securing it in its endowments.” Certainly an 
“established ” Church, say, in the eighteenth century could not 
have had it both ways at the hands of an eighteenth-century 
State. But what a State of the old type would not grant to an 
“established” Church, the State of to-day may grant to a truly 
National Church. At any rate, the Reunion policy aims at 
bringing about this fresh readjustment of State and Church 
relations. ‘That is what gives it such high interest. It is not 
a case of a “ prudent commonwealth ” permitting, in a moment 
of aberration, two Churches to make a “quiet deal” and to 
“walk off” with £10,000,000 of national money. It is the 
case of a State securing to a nation in its religious aspect and 
reference, and to the Church that represents that aspect of 
the nation’s life, the means of ministering to the nation’s 
religious needs. To grant to such a Church complete free- 
dom to deal with its doctrine, worship and government, would 
be no surrender of prerogative on the part of the State. It 
would be State recognition of the sacred rights that inhere 
in a nation in its religious capacity. Such a relation of 
Church and State would be honourable to both, a relation 
of mutual trust and confidence. ‘They would be, indeed, high 
contracting parties for certain of the greatest purposes of life. 

In Dr_Macmillan’s article we have an affecting, not to 
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say alarmist, picture of the evil case in which minorities would 
find themselves if the “ ultramontane” claims of the Draft 
Articles were admitted. Minorities could be driven “ naked 
into the wilderness.” In the case of each member of such 
minorities “the emoluments of his office would have to be 
sacrificed.” But is it not the case that minorities have gone 
out “ naked into the wilderness ”—to maintain the picturesque 
form of expression—from the Church of which Dr Macmillan 
isa member? What of the Seceders in the eighteenth century 
and the Disruption men of 1843? It is true that these men 
might have remained in the Church. But, impelled by some 
inner loyalty and necessity, they went out into the wilderness. 
It is evident, then, that in the case of some fundamental 
dispute with the Church of Scotland, a dispute involving 
conscience, there is no escape from the wilderness, with its 
consequent loss of emoluments. The case of the ‘“ Wee 
Frees” was so peculiar that it hardly affords ground for 
argument. Their contention was that the Free Church, in 
uniting with the United Presbyterians, had done an illegal 
thing. They sought redress and failed to find it in the 
Scottish law courts. How they ultimately found it, to the 
world’s surprise, in the House of Lords we all know. But 
mark what followed. 'To prevent what can hardly be other- 
wise characterised than the Gilbertian situation which would 
have arisen in Scotland consequent on the Lords’ decision, 
the sovereign will of the people intervened. That was the 
real explanation of the appointment of the Royal Commission. 
The setting up of that tribunal enabled the Government to 
escape under form of law from the impasse created by the 
decision. But it was really the symbol of the national will 
resolutely bent on an equitable settlement. And the case 
stands thus, that, according to the judgment of the Scottish 
courts, the Free Church was within her right in promoting 
the Union of 1900. That the “ Wee Frees” were provided 
with comfortable tabernacles for their wilderness sojourn was 
due to circumstances not likely to recur. Otherwise, it would 
be necessary to inaugurate a movement for the protection of 
majorities. 

In Dr Macmillan’s article there are some observations on 
Church of Scotland leaders which, it must be confessed, make 
painful reading. ‘The comment they call for here may be 
summed up by saying that not a syllable of the strictures will 
gain sympathetic response in the United Free Church, which 
has never wavered in its belief in the purity of motive and 
nobility of aim that prompted and have sustained the negotia- 
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tions. It may be true, as we are told, that the Reunion 
proposals are not finding in the presbyteries of the Church 
of Scotland that hearty support which the promoters of the 
movement hoped for and expected, and, also, that there are 
elements of antagonism in the United Free Church. These 
are serious facts. For the presbyteries of Scotland constitute 
a very powerful body of opinion. They are composed of men 
of culture and social standing, of influence and public spirit, 
and who are in touch with public sentiment. Yet even the 
presbyteries of Scotland, powerful as they are, are not the 
people of Scotland; and it is to the people we must look for 
the force that is to reunite Scottish Presbyterianism, if that 
happy event is ever to take place. 

It would be well for Scotland if, during the coming mission 
of National Rededication, there were such a rising of the spiritual 
fervour of the people as would weld the two great Churches 
together. Scottish men have stood shoulder to shoulder along 
the battle fronts, bound by a comradeship too deep and sacred 
to be affected by ecclesiastical differences. They were vic- 
torious because they closed their ranks and stood fast. Scotland 
owes it to these men to close her ranks and to set herself, in 
like comradeship, under her King and Head, to the blessed 
tasks of peace. 

W. R. THOMSON. 


BevtsHILt, LANARKSHIRE. 








THE SCANDAL OF NON-ESSENTIALS. 


Pror. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, F.R.S., F.B.A. 


In whatever age of religious history we may look, the relations 
between alleged causes of difference and the actual effects 
seem absurdly disproportionate. In most cases the ostensible 
reason for a difference, the cxavdadov which hindered unity, 
seems to other ages quite incredible. It is so far from being 
essential, that in many cases it looks to the perceptions of a 
later age like an open question, or a point of entire indifference. 
In speaking thus, we are not considering what is desirable, 
but what is essential. ‘There are many things desirable to a 
complete unity of feeling and co-operation; but our concern 
here is with what is essential, without which a fellow-Christian 
is held to be excommunicate. 

In order to see things from a wider point of view, it may 
help to clear our vision if we look over the causes of dissension 
in the past. In each case we may see, more or less evidently, 
that the real cause was a difference of feeling and outlook 
which could not be defined in words, or the definition of 
which by either party would be necessarily in terms offensive 
to the other. A comparatively slight incident of difference 
therefore became a badge, like the red and white roses, or 
the roundhead and lovelocks, which served to label a much 
deeper and less definable antagonism. To see this form of 
the case is the road to analyse our present differences. While 
we talk of some label, let us ponder whether there is a real 
antagonism of nature lower down. If there be a deeper cause, 
let us hold our peace about the label; if there is no under 
cause, then drop the label. Either way, discussion of the 
label never did lead to unity, and never will. 

The first great disruption in the Church was that of the 
Athanasian controversy, and that depended fundamentally on 
whether there could have been an order of events before time 


and matter existed. ‘I'o the modern mind such a question 
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seems entirely in the air, if we are concerned with the unity 
of the Church. To the mind of Arius a Father must 
necessarily precede a Son; to that of Athanasius there could 
be no precedence when there was yet no matter, and no time 
yet existed. ‘The bitterness, the persecutions, the martyrdoms 
that raged beneath this label were not originated by it; they 
belonged to opposed factions who for over two centuries rent 
the Roman world. ‘To trace the differences of standpoints, 
of nationality, and of motives which belonged to these 
factions is a much-needed historical study. It is all the more 
difficult because of the destruction of most of the writings on 
one side, and we are reduced to gleaning a few lucid frag- 
ments of Arius by their being selected for denunciation in the 
Orations of Athanasius. 

After that came the Homo-ousion and the Homoi-ousion 
division, which was the outcome of the previous parties. Here 
the vagueness of defining the undefinable was necessarily so 
wide that the definition of the two sides overlapped. Yet this 
cry was enough to label the two parties that rent the Church. 

Now let us look nearer home, where we can see more 
behind the scenes. What was the open label of division 
between the British and Saxon Churches? The date of Easter, 
and the form of the tonsure! The keeping of any Easter, 
however reasonable and laudable, is not named in the New 
Testament; the tonsure is much later, entering directly from 
outside of Christianity. Yet for these—nominally—the 
Churches were at feud. We know well enough that these 
were but labels of a deep antagonism, of the plundered and 
the plunderer, of two centuries of bitter, savage, warfare. 
That was what kept the Churches apart; the intriguing of 
Wilfrid and his party against the Celtic missions, which had 
done the real work in the North, pressed this bitterness home. 
Yet the labels sufficed to mark the question of submission of 
one Church to the other. 

Turn again to the East, and we see it Sentmnidy divided 
over the Monothelite controversy. Would any congregation 
now think of breaking up over a matter which is purely a 
point of theological theory? Do we not realise that we each 
have many wills in our own minds, warring against each other ¢ 
And who are we, to dogmatise about the precise nature of a 
Divine will? Is not the question of the Filioque another such 
scandal-stumbling block? It is impossible for minds bound in 
matter to comprehend the nature of the immaterial; as well 
might a Botacudo define electricity. At least the more 
dogmatic side of the Anglican Church finds the clause no 
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hindrance to fraternising with the Greek Church. Who can 
doubt that the political rivalry and jealousy of patriarchs was 
the real cause of division, and that the Filogue was but the 
outward sign? ‘To take a more individual cause of excom- 
munication, the celibacy of the clergy. Unheard of in the 
first three centuries, it was gradually forced on, until rendered 
compulsory by Hildebrand. ‘The label was the sanctity of 
clerical life; but the facts prove the real requirement to have 
been the claim of the Church to the entire life of its votaries. 
So long as they would form only temporary connections, the 
Church in various ages made little objection to their following 
the vices too often found in their superiors in office. 

A great rending of the Church arose on the Iconoclast 
question. Here the ostensible cause was obvious, and more 
genuine than most labels. Yet, behind this, it was Leo the 
Isaurian, the founder of a new dynasty, who wrought this 
reformation ; with it went the attempt to reconcile the Civil 
and Canon [.aw, to refuse right of asylum to Churches, to 
relax the death penalty, to relax the patria potestas, and to 
make equal laws for rich and poor. The whole movement 
was probably influenced by the example of Islam, not far east 
of Isauria; and it was Basil the Macedonian, under western 
influence, who countered this legislation in the next century. 
It is obvious that different ideas of race, of politics, and of 
connections were all rolled up beneath the ecclesiastical label 
of Iconoclasm. 

Even in the great division of the Reformation, though 
the labels were real causes, yet they covered a wider and 
more fundamental cause, which was less seen and mentioned. 
The greatest matter was the reduction of the sacerdos to 
the elder or presbyter, the repudiation of the power of a 
celebrant, and the replacing him by the ministrant, who 
counselled but did not command. With this fell the whole 
doctrines of ‘Transubstantiation, Confession, Penance, A bsolu- 
tion, Masses for the Soul, and other priestly functions, which 
men have ever since recognised as baseless if a supernatural 
priesthood is not conceded. 

Still later, in our struggles of the seventeenth century, the 
labels of Church government and forms of worship were but 
the externals of a basic difference between Cavaliers and 
Roundheads. The Celtic and the Danish wars of a thousand 
years before are echoed in the struggles of their descendants 
in the last three centuries. 

Now, come to our own day. What are the labels of 
division? Ordination and Episcopal succession by physical 
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contact. But are these the real differences? Are there 
not much larger, but undefined, differences yawning beneath, 
gulfs which cannot be filled or bridged by anything obvious 
and definite? ‘The clash of the Stuart age was not ended by 
Toleration; its causes lived on in the eighteenth-century 
opposition of Conformity and Nonconformity. The abolition 
of all civil disabilities has not ended the difference. As a 
Nonconformist remarked to me, on seeing two equally well- 
to-do congregations streaming out of church and chapel 
side by side, “One can see at a glance which is which.” 
There is a physical difference which goes with the mental 
difference, probably both an ancestral inheritance from 
different stocks. ‘The most typical mental difference is that 
of preferring a liturgy, or else an extemporary form of wor- 
ship. Let us look closer at that. 

Each type appeals to its own form of religious feeling. 
The seat of inherited religious sense is specially the uncon- 
scious mind, with its intuitions, deeper even than personal 
experience. ‘This is perhaps the essential seat of all religion, 
the nearest contact with the Father of Spirits. It is to this 
that a liturgy appeals; no physical strain of attention is 
needed; a word or two is enough to start the devotional 
thought of each passage, so that the material makes the 
least inroad on the spiritual. It is parallel to the highest forms 
of literature or conversation, where allusions indirectly expand 
the train of thought far beyond the words. But the higher a 
process the more terrible may be its failures, and the deadly peril 
of a liturgy is formality. As most people will not think if they 
need not do so, any form tends to mechanical repetition, which 
is carried to its logical extreme by the Buddhist prayer-wheel. 
Judging by the test of audibility, many rapid reciters of liturgy 
now might well give place to a dignified gramophone. 

It is against this failure that the extemporary system 
protests, while retaining the value of associations in the Bible 
and modern hymns. It appeals directly to the conscious 
intellect and emotions; it is obviously in the field of action. 
However the quality may vary, the product claims to be 
really alive and genuine in its expression. It prefers new 
corduroy to rotten velvet. It treats the great intuitional 
religious existence with fresh douches of conscious expression, 
which may either invigorate or chill. 

Here are two entirely opposite avenues to the unseen, the 
intuitional and the intellectual, thoroughly typical of the 
natures of two different classes of mind. Neither can claim 
to be intrinsically better than the other, for they belong to 
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different ancestries, different outlooks, different perceptions, 
different frames of thought, different values in life. We 
know well enough in ordinary converse how different the 
various religious types are in perceptions. ‘The dead-walls 
from which the ball of conversation will not rebound are 
in entirely diverse parts of the mind when talking to a Non- 
conformist, an Evangelical, a Ritualist, or a Romanist, not 
to mention an Agnostic. Apart from the forbidden grounds 
where the ball must not go, there are large regions in each 
type of mind in which it will not rebound. The minds 
cannot be treated alike, their very natures differ, as one star 
differs from another in glory. 

Now, what is the use of settling details of ordination when 
the types are so fundamentally apart? Any joint system of 
give and take would only make half a congregation wince 
at the omissions, and the other half wince at the commissions. 
If I prefer one dish at a feast, or one kind of music, and my 
neighbour prefers another, why make both unhappy by an 
official mixture ? 

Is, then, unity nothing? We reply, Why seek for unity 
in forms instead of in the spirit? Some formal expression of 
unity may be necessary, but it should be of the simplest kind. 
Many have objected to the Creeds because they are neither 
praise nor prayer; and with the modern dislike of tests, creeds 
are perhaps not the most heartfelt reconcilers. But we have 
the noblest of all the writings outside of the New Testament 
in the great Hymn of Praise, which, in part, has been the 
heritage of the Church ever since the days of paganism. ‘The 
Te Deum embodies the Creed in a less dogmatic form in its 
expression, but surely no one could refuse to see a fellow- 
Christian in the man or woman who joins in that hymn. 

What course, then, might be followed? Let the Anglican 
Church say, “ Any body of Christians which officially adopts, 
generally or occasionally, the Te Deum in its public services 
may then be corporately in communion with the Church 
of England for the voluntary interchange of worshippers 
and the invited co-operation of ministers.” Each body would 
hold to its own organisation and forms, no one need be scan- 
dalised by attending any service which is not helpful to him, 
anyone belonging to an associated body might fully join in any 
of the allied services. There would be no bar of church or 
chapel, Conformity or Nonconformity, in the united “ Church 
of Praise.” 


W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
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WE WOMEN. 


CONSTANCE L. MAYNARD, 
First Principal of Westfield College, University of London. 


Now that six million of us have been gifted with the Imperial 
Vote, we are more conscious than we have been before of 
being a compact body. We have now a collective as well 
as an individual standing, and the change is a real one. 

The business of public life goes on, and always has gone 
on, without us. Not only war, but exploration and commerce, 
the Church and the universities, the decision and application 
of the law, the newspapers, the mechanical inventions that 
further the production and distribution of wealth, and a host 
of other responsibilities tread their accustomed round ignoring 
us as co-operators. Of all the currents of the wide world’s 
energy, one stream alone has never been able to do without 
us, and that is Art. Century and country make no difference ; 
we are always there—not as maker but as object, for we are 
passive in the hand of the contriver, man. We dance in 
strange attitudes on Greek vases, we take mincing steps (and 
are never seen in profile) on Japanese fans, we look out from 
Mona Lisa’s inscrutable smile, we lead to destruction like the 
Lorelei, we defend the man we love like Portia, and we lead 
him safely through many perils up to the highest heights like 
Beatrice. The imaginative creations of the world seem to be 
fastened to us, and whether they are poetry, tales, songs, 
music, the drama, or the plastic and pictorial arts, all are 
full of our praises. Men are never weary of us. Every 
generation as it arises turns toward us with fresh ardour, 
till, as a French writer has said, you might think there was 
only one story in the world, and the summary of it was this: 
“She was beautiful, and he loved her.” Very little transpires 
in history of our relation to the nobler world of the spirit, but 


we may safely say that, whether for good or ill, we have 
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“borne all things, believed all things, hoped all things, en- 
dured all things.” 

Great as our power may have been, it was pre-eminently 
an individual and not a collective power. Looking at the 
position in a somewhat superficial manner, we should un- 
hesitatingly decide that the influence was that of one woman 
over one man—a power intense enough to work wonders 
here and there, but limited to the narrow space of a single 
heart on the side of both giver and receiver. Now this is 
partly true and partly a mistake, and it is on this point I 
want to speak. 

Before going further, let me turn for a moment to the 
historical past, and express our appreciation of the almost 
boundless honour that has been paid to us singly. Believe 
me, we are grateful! For the portraits of Antigone and of 
Viola, and of Agnes; for the Vita Nuova, and for Rossetti’s 
sonnets, for the Princess and Pompilia; for the Gorgon’s 
head cut off, and for the many fiery dragons slain in our 
defence ; for beautiful pictures of the Virgin Mary, and for 
the disorderly rout of Comus put to flight; for all the Queens 
of the ‘Tourney and the Queens of the May, for all the gloves 
worn as favours or thrown down in challenge, and all the 
fine cloaks made muddy in our honour,—we render thanks 
for them all. ‘ But oh, it is not always May,” says the old 
song, and, alas! it is not. Such is the order of the world in 
which we live. We are all young, and all attractive, for 
youth in itself is attractive, and some are beautiful and have 
a wide range; but in a few years youth and beauty are past, 
and the power we possess must lie in deeper regions, or it 
will be as nothing in the world. We are grateful, we are a 
thousand times more grateful, to man when he discovers and 
values this underlying region; when the blossom has fallen 
and the burden and heat of the day make the leaves faint, 
then is his love our hope and our stay. For pulling in the 
- collar year after year against the incline, for sweet deference 
to an aged mother, for tender consideration to an ailing wife, 
for toiling at some monotonous employment for the sake of 
the education of his children,—for these pictures of the beauty 
and courage of the soul, we do not know how to give thanks 
enough. 

Once again be it observed, we are dealing with the in- 
dividual and not with the race. Supremely beautiful may 
be the sacrifice on either side, and there may be hundreds of 
thousands of such cases in our happy country, and yet they 
are all founded on the love of the single heart and not on a 
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principle, and collectively nothing, or almost nothing, has 
been done for us till the last fifty years. 

Turn to the reverse side of the picture and see how this 
absence of principle tells, and how sorely we have collectively 
been mishandled. Looking back over history, we find that 
as a race or community we have been cramped and baffled 
and thwarted, and confined to the lowest position; some of 
us have been stifled and dwarfed in harems and zenanas, some 
of us have had our feet so contracted as to be almost use- 
less, others made into mere beasts of burden, and practically 
all but a few of us valued only as temporary playthings 
or as permanent slaves. Behind the outward show there are, 
moreover, secret doors leading into black chambers, where the 
very steam of the abyss rises up and blots out the shining of 
the sun for those who know what there goes on. But it is 
not my part to wail over agelong woes, nor to preach rebellion. 
My track in life has lain in the open daylight, and I know 
too little of these things to speak of them wisely, so let me 
take Mr Kidd’s words in The Science of Power rather than 
my own, and say that no race and no animal “has been so 
thoroughly exploited by man, as has woman.” ‘This is a 
severe indictment, and I rather fear it is true. The part that 
I do know something of, is that the effect on the character 
of women has been wretched. “The angle of incidence is 
equal to the angle of reflection,” and tyranny finds its exact 
counterpart in the vices of slaves. Brute force can be 
matched by cunning, and we have lost the perception of our 
high calling, and have been paltry, jealous, and unfair; it 
is a matter for tears. 

Let us now turn our minds away from the historical position 
with its honours and degradations, and look for a few minutes 
into the dim and innocent world that lies thousands of years 
behind history, and see if Creation will teach us what we were 
intended to be. We must stoop to lowly forms of life, but if 
we look to “the hole of the pit whence we were digged,” we 
may find some enlightenment. 

The lowest of all animals, corals, sponges, and infusoria, 
have various strange ways of multiplying their kind, and have 
no sex ; and where’ there is no division of labour there is little 
possibility of advance. The duty of the fish is to lay eggs by 
the thousand, but not to cherish or protect them; therefore 
the fish has no character. The reptile works on somewhat 
the same plan, and therefore, ethically considered, he is dull 
beyond words. The insect is no better, except the few com- 
munal insects, such as the bee and the ant ; these take laborious 
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care of their young, a standard of right and wrong is developed 
among themselves, and they are highly to be respected. With 
the birds we enter a higher world, for the parents work themselves 
thin in feeding their ravenous young, and the father co-operates 
nobly, affording us almost the only example of true paternity in 
the animal world. There is a glimpse here and there of the same 
sharing of toil and sacrifice—as I believe is-to be seen among the 
communal beavers—but among the creatures we knowintimately 
and treat as friends, the father is morally non-existent. He 
has his own work to do in the world, and it is other than this. 
It is better that the two sexes should invest their capital of 
energy in two separate enterprises, and the male shall have the 
struggle for life as his portion, and the female the struggle 
for the life of another; this plan results in a very wonderful 
development of affection, memory, perseverance, fidelity to a 
task undertaken, and indeed in a first sketch or outline of the 
most precious thing in the world, character. In the cases we 
are considering the whole weight of the future, and the weight 
of the beginning of ethics, fall on the mother. She not only 
bears and feeds, but guides, teaches, protects, and avenges her 
family. Look at the mother cat, dog, rabbit, horse, sheep— 
look where you will, and in their obscure lives you will see 
marvels of patience and unfailing remembrance. 

When all is said, however, the parallel between the animal 
lives and our own is incomplete. ‘The work is hard but it is 
short, for, with the physical independence of the offspring, the 
love of the mother ceases ; she becomes always indifferent, and 
in some cases hostile, a new task of maternity easily supplant- 
ing the old. Man is the only creature on the earth that can 
have six or eight children, all of different ages, and all totally 
unable to support themselves. Without the co-operation of 
the father the position is wholly untenable, and he is dragged 
away from his free life to defend trom enemies and to provide 
food. Thus is he too educated into altruism; but in all man- 
kind, whether savage or civilised, it is the mother who reigns 
supreme during the earliest and most plastic years. 

Can we guess why this immensely long period of immaturity 
is given to man alone? Our Creator is wise, and there must 
be a good reason for putting a quarter of the span of our 
precious and all-too-short life into the stages of dependence. 
The pheasant runs about the day it is hatched, and the kitten 
at a year old is ready to become a mother herself; but we are 
left behind in a condition of almost inconceivable weakness and 
incapacity. ‘The reasons appear to be two :— 

First and obviously, because we have so very much to learn 
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ed that the period of plasticity must be long. The brain of the t 
th chicken is almost completed in the shell, and in a few weeks 5 
es or months the cerebral arrangements of the cat or the sheep | 
eS are sufficiently matured to fulfil all the duties of the narrow 
in circle of life which lies before them. But we are born with 
ne our great mass of brain smooth and unsolidified, we have a 
he language to acquire, and to learn the multiplication table, and 
ly how to behave nicely, and a hundred other things ; and all these, 
le as they are impressed on the memory and the will, make 
1S. furrows or convolutions on the surface of the brain, and thereby 
of constantly augment its power. New furrows can, I believe, be 
he made until we are sixty-three ; so there is hope for us all. 
le Secondly—and this has never been sufficiently dwelt upon— 
ul the long childhood produces the mother’s love, that ancestral, 
a deep-rooted, and unconquerable love from which all other 
1€ kinds of affection and loyalty spring. The long appeal of 
ve helplessness calls it forth. This love is the foundation of what 
at we term “ character ” as opposed to mere impulse ; and patience, 
ly foresight, sympathy, protective courage, and altruism in general 
er all arise from this one root. Each generation has strengthened 
~ the germs of these beautiful qualities till they guide the actions 
2€ and alter the conditions, and then they are gradually inherited 
by the offspring, by the male, of course, as well as the female. 
al The dog and the cat have a true infancy of inert blindness, 
1S and then a true childhood of vivid play, and it is mainly the 
l€ modification of disposition produced by the care of these stages 
id that makes both of these animals such sympathetic companions. 
t- Throughout the animal world (ourselves included), while the 
n mother is educating the child individually, the child is educat- 
y ing the mother racially. 
of Thus it is we come to be what we are. Such has been our 
d education from the hand of our Creator, and we now see with 
le greater clearness that we women, we who constitute slightly 
l- more than half the human race, are told off to look after the 
1S future of the world. The prolonged period of immaturity lies 
in our hands, and we are meant to be the makers, teachers, and 
y guardians of the next generation, those in whom lie slumber- 
it ing the vast responsibilities and weighty decisions of the next 
ir thirty or forty years. Men have chiefly to do with what is, q 
2. and they must make the best of the material which lies before a 
D them; but women have chiefly to do with what will be, or rather : 
€ (if we have eyes to see it) what ought to be. Our thoughts and 7 
d aims lie a little beyond the blue horizon that encircles the | 
present decade. Men have hard struggles, but they also have ; 
n fruition, and we have not. The lot that falls to us is nothing 4 
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but endless hope that the future world will be better than the 
one we know. “She stays the fair young planet in her hands,” 
sings Tennyson, and so she does indeed; for to her vision the 
planet is always fair and young, because the possibilities are as 
sweet to her and as full of promise as are the clear eyes of her 
children. 

We women do not invent or discover things. We are 
marvellously stupid in these directions. Not the steam-engine, 
and the electric light, and the aeroplane, and the wireless 
telegraphy—of course not, for these help forward the work of 
men ;—but not even things that are of the utmost use to our- 
selves, like the sewing-machine; not chloroform, or the anti- 
septic treatment of wounds, though in our capacity as nurse 
these things touch us so nearly. I doubt if even the least 
thing, from the safety-pin of the Celtic barrows to the fountain 
pen of to-day, has ever been invented by a woman. It may 
be urged that she has not had the right education for such 
work, and so has missed the opportunity; but I think this 
argument is at least partially invalidated by the fact that, where 
men and women have had an equal chance, “a fair field and 
no favour,” she has done no better. Think of music; many 
more thousand girls than boys have been forced into learning 
music, and yet there are no great composers. Think of poetry ; 
here we enter a region undoubtedly congenial and entirely 
open, and yet surely it is a far cry from Sappho to Mrs 
Browning. As an explanation of this last defect, a generous 
man once suggested it arose from a lack of material, we not 
having our own selves to write about ; but the cause lies deeper 
than that. Go lower in the scale, go to our inheritance of 
drudgery, cooking, and sewing. Millions of us have spent our 
lives in these domestic occupations, yet the better chef de cuisine 
and the better tailor is to this day a man. We learn, we 
popularise, we teach superlatively well, but we hardly ever 
originate. That side of our brain seems to be left out, and we 
cannot make a new thing. 

Pause here and think. “We cannot make a new thing.” 
Is this true? Why do we toil and suffer? Because we are 
making the best and highest of all possible things, man. We 
are making the makers of everything else. We are making the 
whole moral life of our nation in the immediate future. This 
is more like the creative work of God than any other effort 
can be, for the result is not inanimate structures which moth 
and rust corrupt, and which Time, the great thief, breaks 
through and steals, but centres of new life, new productive 
power, new scope, new aims. When we send out into the 
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world a firm, self-controlled, generous character, whether man 
or woman, we have created a whole new thing, for no one 
can tell where the radiance of such a life will end its shining. 
We have originated an originator. 

Here then we stand to-day, and it is the children who are our 
glorious inheritance. We have an immensely long immaturity 
to deal with, and there is no need to hurry over the stages. 
We are equipped for our task by the love of children having 
been permanently aroused in us—thanks to the mothers of 
by-past ages,—and this. is not only the instinct which awakes 
with almost intoxicating joy in the individual mother when 
her babe is laid in her arms, but the permanent and more 
sober endowment of every woman worthy the name. The 
savage mother confines her attention to her own children, just 
as the cat does (and I fear many civilised mothers do the 
same); but we collectively can have the wider view and love 
them all, for no better reason than that they are children. 
We are the mothers of the whole nation, and there it stands 
at our knee. 

The nearly twenty years of immaturity may roughly be 
divided into four stages :—First, the Age of Passivity, which, 
if the mother knows the laws of physical well-being, is better 
left to her charge. There is something here beyond me, and 
I stand aside and look on with profound admiration. ‘There 
is nothing to be seen on the surface but helpless contentment 
or a wailing appeal for a change ; and the broken nights endured 
without complaint, the endless sacrifice so cheerfully borne 
that it will not admit that it is a sacrifice,—these are beautiful 
things, and they are gifts to our race from above. Next in 
order comes the Age of Self-will, when sometimes the only 
words a child will say are “No,” and “I won't.” This stage 
needs careful handling, but we need not fear. Nothing is 
wrong, but the little being has grown unevenly, and the 
driving power of the will has been born within when as yet 
there is not enough reason to guide, or affection to concede 
the point at issue; with right treatment, the character will 
smooth out between four and five years old. 

Then comes the happy time, the Age of Chatter, with its 
unconquerable question, “Why?” At this stage we gather 
our treasures into flocks, and every week, every day, is of 
value. Now the imagination wakes in full tide; now the 
affections are strong and courage is born; now there are 
violent likes and dislikes, ambitions and despairs, and there are 
curious little deceits and honesties, ficklenesses and fidelities, 
and everything crowds to the surface to have its scope. 
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Central childhood has a charm so vivid that some of us greet 
it- with a feeling akin to rapture. A happy home and happy 
tuition, and there is nothing to hide, and the whole being is 
like a clear-running stream that shows the pebbles in its bed. 
First conceptions about everything have now to be given— 
Nature and fellow-man, science, history, language, and 
geography—and we must allow of nothing that has subse- 
quently to be unlearned. Also—oh, joy and honour to be 
allotted the task !—there are the first real ideas of both ethics 
and religion to be given. ‘The branching this way and that 
of these, the highest thoughts of which the human mind is 
capable; the conceptions of patriotism and philanthropy, of 
justice and generosity, of liberty and order; and then, when 
these things have had a little practice, and the deadly opposition 
both from within and without begins to be recognised, there 
is the bringing all rays to a focus in the thought of Him 
“‘whose we are and whom we serve.” Here are foundations 
that will need no reconstructing in adult life, lights that no 
new source can overpower; here we can, as we look at our 
living and growing plants, quote Goethe’s words in a way he 
did not intend: ‘Grau ist alle Theorie, und griin des Lebens 
goldner Baum.” 

But, lastly, the most difficult stage comes on, the Age of 
Silence. Till now the child has been racial rather than 
individual, and we are bewildered when the new ego comes 
forward, for much of our tuition has sunk out of sight. The 
brook is still there, but it has got into a ravine deep amid 
rocks and overhanging bushes, and cannot be seen. ‘all, 
shy, awkward, the whole being has withdrawn into a sheath 
of self-protection while the permanent man or woman is being 
formed within. It is marked by a new timidity and a close 
reserve, and yet there is evidence of strong self-assertion, as 
who should say, “I am myself, and you shall not touch me. 
The generation above me is good, but I will not be arbitrarily 
controlled by its judgment. ‘That is not fair. 1 have a newer 
world than theirs to live and work in, and I can only adopt 
the principles that seem to me to be right.” Affection and 
deference may extort many concessions, and the sweetest and 
soundest natures grant them cheerfully ; but something of this 
tough obstinacy underlies every character that is strong and 
born to be a leader of men. Love and tact can do wonders, 
and there is a wise non-interference ; remember too that “ im- 
pression is strongest where the power of expression is weakest,” 
and nothing is too good for these lads and girls who-are the 
true children of the nation. We are the mothers of the nation, 
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and we bear with their difficult ways with that elate feeling 
with which the physical mother bears with the wails of the 
Age of Passivity. Now is the time when the stores of the 
spirit gathered throughout childhood can be vitalised, when 
the pollen so gently carried by innumerable bees changes the 
sweet flower into a living force that will gather to itself all 
good, and in time will face the world with the solid fruit of 
mature life. Then is the soul brought into the Divine 
presence, then is the choice made for the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness; and generally the change takes place 
in profoundest silence, and never without a struggle. 

When we touch on our favourite themes, we are apt to 
take the bit in our teeth and run, and I must not go into 
detail. ‘The great question that remains with us is, How shall 
we educate the women who are to do this great work? Not 
only the mother and the teacher and the writer are of value, 
but the sister and the cousin, and above all the possible bride 
who stands unseen among: the host of girls. She, indeed, 
“may set what price she will upon her own sweet self,” and 
if bride and wife require a high standard men will live up to 
it; but my experience is that men sink if women will allow 
it. Few sights are more grievous than that of the girl making 
herself cheap, thus undervaluing and spoiling the beautiful 
reverence with which man is naturally endowed toward her. 
Then indeed she is a miserable being, and ruins not only her 
own inheritance, but that of all others. 

Even early in life I saw glimpses of what a good education 
might do in fostering the qualities of judgment and self- 
restraint we tend so sorely to lack. I was one of the first 
students at Girton, and entered the new world with nearly 
everything to learn. One long vacation I insisted on attending 
a meeting in the Town Hall at Llandudno, to hear Miss 
Lydia Becker on the desirability of the vote for women. 
Then and there I was convinced, and held to my conviction 
amid a mild amount of laughter from a conservative country 
home. But even from the first day I saw that very few of 
us indeed were to be trusted with the vote, and I gladly 
threw the energy of my whole life into the cause of education. 
We are by nature slight, and ill-balanced, and impulsive, and 
a real training is needed before we can enter on the noble 
duties life lays before us. If “ Education” suggests Latin 
and algebra, then it is the wrong word to use; such studies 
foster an accuracy and a decisiveness that prove an excellent 
groundwork, but the aim in view is not primarily intellectual, 
but is that maturing of “ body, soul, and spirit,” that develop- 
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ment of the whole character, leading it toward justice, bene- 
ficence, order, and liberty, that is the necessary preliminary 
to supporting responsibility. Eagerly have I watched the 
attempts toward this true education so long neglected, and 
seen it spread out into wider and ever wider circles. Some 
attempts have been unwise, but most have been excellent, 
and never was there a fire lighted that has made less smoke. 
The main success of our endeavours is to be seen in our 
answer to the sudden demand of the War. Prompt as an 
echo was our response. The women of Napoleon’s day sat 
at home and wept, but we have worked, and our work has 
proved trustworthy. The gift of the long-deferred vote was 
the result, and we are conscious of being more clearly a 
corporate body than we were before; we can now work 
together for the suppression of vice, drunkenness, and other 
enemies of our race. But to me this fact is a side-issue in 
comparison with our position, permanent, sacred, God-given, 
immutable. Man is the executive of the whole world, but 
we determine whither his labour shall lead. Man rows, but 
woman steers. Man is not only the best general in war, 
but the best imperial legislator in time of peace. Judge, 
professor, artist, merchant, what you will, it is my belief that 
he beats us at every point but one; that, however, is the 
supremely important point of the direction of effort. Whither 
is man’s immense industry leading the world? We hold the 
rudder, and we have our eyes fixed on the vague but bright 
ideal that lies not far beyond the horizon’s limit. We fight 
for “right and not for rights,” for the highest well-being of 
our country. Let us be content, and more than content. Let 
us be silent in view of the greatness of our vocation. “The 
prize is noble and the hope is great.” 


CONSTANCE L. MAYNARD. 


LittLe Booknam, 
Surrey, 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE WORLD- 
ORDER. 


T. WHITTAKER, 
Author of The Neo-Platonists, 


THE idea of Reconciliation in Shakespearean tragedy has been 
stated by Professor A. C. Bradley in this form: that the only 
real thing in the world is the soul. For the soul’s inward good 
the order of the world works. “ And nothing outward can 
touch that.” 

This idea, he tells us (Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 326), he 
has stated, to bring it out, in a form both exaggerated and 
much too explicit. The same necessary reserve in any explicit 
statement is aptly put by Mr J. M. Robertson when he says that 
in Shakespeare’s later plays “we never seem to touch bottom 
in his thought” (Montaigne and Shakespeare, p. 217). One 
especially important qualification of too simple a view is that, 
as Professor Bradley observes, the evil which the moral order 
expels seems to be a part of it and produced by it. This may 
to some appear pessimistic or a concession to pessimism: it 
would nevertheless have been entirely accepted by a teleo- 
logical optimist like Plotinus, who could have taken over 
without the smallest alteration the passage that follows as a 
description of the order of the world on one side: “ Let it be 
granted that the system or order which shows itself omni- 
potent against individuals is, in the sense explained, moral. 
Still—at any rate for the eye of sight—the evil against which 
it asserts itself, and the persons whom this evil inhabits, are not 
really something outside the order, so that they can attack it 
or fail to conform to it; they are within it and a part of it. It 
itself produces them,—produces Iago as well as Desdemona, 
Iago’s cruelty as well as lago’s courage. It is not poisoned, it 
poisons itself. Doubtless it shows by its violent reaction that 


the poison és poison, and that its health lies in good. But one 
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significant fact cannot remove another, and the spectacle we 
witness scarcely warrants the assertion that the order is respon- 
sible for the good in Desdemona, but Iago for the evil in Iago. 
If we make this assertion, we make it on grounds other than 
the facts as presented in Shakespeare’s tragedies” (Shake- 
spearean Tragedy, pp. 36, 37). In short, the apparent order 
by itself neither proves nor excludes the reconciliation. 

As a further aid to the understanding of Shakespeare’s 
thought, I proceed to discuss briefly Mr Robertson’s view as 
set forth in the book just referred to. To be able to take 
up a definite attitude to his contentions, which are of great 
interest, I have made a special study of Montaigne’s Essays 
with a view to them. ‘The result is that I agree that Shake- 
speare’s thought was touched at innumerable points by Mon- 
taigne, but not that Montaigne’s thought as a whole had quite 
the deep-going influence contended for by Mr Robertson. 

It is not that I underrate Montaigne’s fruitfulness in sug- 
gestion, which may be compared for inexhaustibleness with 
Shakespeare’s own. For example, in taking a few notes, I 
have put down things so modern as to seem contemporary or 
of the most recent past. Here we find the maxim for the 
pragmatists, that Nature is “ plus jalouse de nostre action que 
de nostre science” (livre i. chap. 3). And here is a thought 
which in the latter part of the nineteenth century did duty ina 
hundred variations to annihilate or politely dismiss the meta- 
physicians: “Et certes, la philosophie n’est qu'une poésie 
sophistiquee. D’ot tirent ses aucteurs anciens toutes leurs 
auctoritez, que des poétes? et les premiers feurent poétes eulx 
mesmes, et la traicterent en leur art. Platon n’est qu'un poéte 
descousu: Timon Jl’appelle, par injure, grand forgeur de 
miracles” (livre ii. chap. 12).1_ One saying, taken out of its 
context, might seem to have been written expressly for the 
suffragists: “Les femmes n’ont pas tort du tout, quand elles 
refusent les regles de vie qui sont introduictes au monde; 
d’autant que ce sont les hommes qui les ont faictes sans elles ” 
(livre ili. chap. 5).?-_ Again, the self-criticism applied to his own 
age could scarcely be bettered by the acutest reflection after 
the centuries that have passed since: Simplicity, as in the 


1 « And certainly, philosophy is but a sophisticated poetry. Whence do its 
ancient founders draw all their authorities, but from the poets? And the 
earliest were poets themselves, and treated of philosophy within their art. 
Plato is only a disconnected poet: Timon calls him, by way of abuse, great 
forger of miracles,” 

2 «Women are not wrong at all when they refuse to accept the rules of 
life that have been introduced into the world ; inasmuch as it is men that have 
made those rules without consulting them.” 
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discourses of Socrates, if it had appeared as a new thing in 
that age, would not have been admired (livre iii. chap. 12). 
Matthew Arnold could not have formulated more clearly the 
difference between the Attic spirit and that of the Renaissance. 

One thing in particular I have noted as especially favour- 
able to Mr Robertson’s contention. It seems to me that the 
idea for Shakespeare’s modern Hamlet, as distinguished from 
the Hamlet of the saga, may have been suggested by -the 
problem raised in Montaigne’s Essay (livre ii. chap. 20): 
“Nous ne goustons rien de pur.” At the end appears the 
idea that too keen an intelligence may be a cause of inefficiency 
for action—a thought to which he recurs later (livre iii. chap. 8). 
And it is put plainly that this is a superiority, and that the 
superiority itself, not some resultant weakness of will, is 
actually, in some circumstances, the cause of the failure. 
“Quoy, si les plus plattes raisons sont les mieulx assises ; les 
plus basses et lasches, et les plus battues, se couchent mieulx 
aux affaires?”! Did Shakespeare, we may reasonably ask, 
take from such passages the hint to give the problem a con- 
crete embodiment? Is the proof to be seen in Hamlet’s own 
reflections about his “ thinking too precisely on the event,” 
accompanied by self-blame which the reader feels to miss the 
mark? For in reality Hamlet was too great, and not too 
small, for the duty of blood-revenge imposed on him; which 
nevertheless, I agree with Professor Bradley, is postulated all 
through the drama as a duty. Of course there were other 
conditions of the long hesitation, as Professor Bradley shows ; 
but he recognises that Hamlet’s innate intellectuality co- 
operated. 

Many more details could be brought forward in support 
of Mr Robertson’s thesis; but, after all, it seems to me that 
the total influence is that of many particular thoughts, and 
not of a way of looking at the world. Montaigne with Plutarch 
meant a considerable portion of the intellectual atmosphere 
in which Shakespeare lived. Only one distinct individual 
influence, however, seems traceable, and that is the artistic 
influence of Marlowe. It is a point definitely made out in 
literary history that Shakespeare was for a time a pupil of 
Marlowe in poetic style. “Of course the whole form of the 
Shakespearean drama had been prepared by Shakespeare’s 
predecessors generally. As Mr Robertson has insisted, Shake- 
speare was not, besides being supreme as poet, thinker, dramatist, 

1 « What if the most flatly obvious reasons are the best suited for practice ; 


the lowest and meanest, and the most in the beaten track, those that go best 
with business?” 
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and artist, also a great inventor of plots; nor did he invent 
such modern novelties as the mixture of comedy and tragedy, 
the freedom in changing the place and extending the time 
of action, and so forth. All this belongs to a preparation that 
can be called social. Still, one epoch-marking individual influ- 
ence is perceptible, namely, that of Marlowe on Shakespeare’s 
early blank verse; and it is quite conceivable that there might 
have been some similar individual influence on his thought. 
I can only say, as a summary of my own impressions, that 
I do not find exactly this. Shakespeare’s thought, as distin- 
guished from the form of his verse, Marlowe affected only 
by a particular idea and not by his general inspiration. The 
impassioned pursuit of tangible ends— 


“That perfect bliss and sole felicity, 
The sweet fruition of an earthly crown ”— 


interested Shakespeare not in itself but as starting problems 
in the complex and mysterious order upon which it acts, and 
which reacts upon it. The type of character that embodies 
this impulse to power does not interest him psychologically 
more than many other types. Is there a more decided in- 
fluence from Montaigne’s thought? No doubt there is in 
detail; but, as I have said, I cannot find that Shakespeare 
passed through a phase in which he was for a time reproducing 
Montaigne’s way of looking at things, even (as Mr Robertson 
both admits and contends) to go on to something more pro- 
found afterwards. 

This brings me to a difference of opinion as regards the 
thought of Montaigne himself; which, however, Mr Robertson 
allows that Shakespeare never definitely took up in this form. 
“ Montaigne,” he says (Montaigne and Shakespeare, p. 170; cf. 
p. 195), ‘disparaging the powers of reason by the use of that 
very reason, used his ‘doubt’ to defend himself alike against 
the atheists and the orthodox Christians, Catholic or Protes- 
tant, himself standing simply to the classic theism of antiquity.” 
I was quite open to see this in Montaigne; I do, in fact, see 
in Rabelais a sincere theist and spiritualist; but Montaigne, in 
spite of his devotion to the theists Seneca and Plutarch, seems 
to me to reproduce with modifications, not the type of the 
ancient theist, but. of the sceptic as represented by Sextus 
Empiricus. Of course the modifications make a considerable 
difference, and his position is an individual one. He seems 
generally to float between a pure naturalism very decidedly 
touched by the thought of Lucretius, and formal acceptance 
of Catholic theology as something not to be judged by reason 
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—human reason being so weak; yet this acceptance, as he 
distinctly indicates, has ultimately in its favour only custom 
in an especially powerful form, and custom for him has no 
probative force. One stroke there is indeed on the ground of 
ethical theism, which could only, I think, have been delivered 
by one finally convinced that, whatever may be the truth of 
things, that principle of ecclesiastical orthodoxy which makes 
faith in a traditional story or dogma fundamental, and morality 
secondary or derivative, is false and pernicious: ‘“ Ruineuse 
instruction & toute police, et bien plus dommageable qu’in- 
genieuse et subtile, qui persuade aux peuples la religieuse 
croyance suffire seule, et sans les moeurs, a contenter la divine 
justice! l'usage nous faict veoir une distinction enorme entre 
la devotion et la conscience” (livre iii. chap. 12).1_ But the 
theism in this may be hypothetical ; and on the whole I do not 
find the notion of divine justice as a ruling power in the world 
to be a constant thought with Montaigne: here it is simply an 
ethical ideal. ‘The nearest thing to an ever-present conviction 
behind his scepticism seems rather to be the belief in an eternal 
nature, impassible, superior, and indifferent to man. This 
certainly leads to the notion of a dream-like illusiveness in 
man’s life (Montaigne and Shakespeare, p. 225); but it is 
precisely here that Shakespeare represents a mode of thinking 
that diverges at the root. Let us take as an illustration, in a 
passage cited by Mr Robertson (livre iii. chap. 4), some words 
that are unintelligible in the English translation from which 
he quotes,? but are too characteristic to omit in trying to 
generalise Montaigne’s view: “Is there anything save us in 
nature to which nullity gives substance, over which it hath 
power ?” (“est il rien, sauf nous, en nature, que l’inanité sub- 
stante, sur quoy elle puisse?”). ‘This undoubtedly is a constant 
thought with Montaigne; in the same essay there occurs also 
the strong expression: ‘“ C’est priser sa vie justement ce qu'elle 
est, de l'abandonner pour un songe.”*® I do not deny that 
something like this occurs in Shakespeare also (compare Hamlet, 
iv. 4); but there is the remarkable difference that the common 
form of contrasting the stability of nature with the transitori- 


1 “ A ruinous piece of instruction to every kind of polity, and far more in- 
jurious than ingenious and subtle, is that which persuades the peoples that 
religious belief suffices alone, and without morality, to satisfy divine justice ! 
Experience of life brings before our eyes an enormous distinction between 
religious devotion and moral conscience.” 

* The English translation is cited by Mr Robertson as being that which 
Shakespeare himself used. 

3 «To throw away one’s life for a dream is to value it at exactly what 
it is worth,” 
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ness of man has gone out. For Montaigne’s underlying thought, 
nature, conceived predominantly under the influence of revived 
Epicureanism, as a mechanical order, will outlast man and 
his works ;: it is in contrast with the world of nature that they 
are illusory. For Shakespeare, on the contrary, nature far 
more than man is the type of illusoriness. Lear in decay is 
a “ruined piece of nature.” The body is the soul’s “ fading 
mansion” (Sonnet exlvi.). When Antony declares that he 
cannot “hold this visible shape ” (Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 14), 
he illustrates his own transitoriness by the pageantry of nature. 
In the famous passage in The Tempest (iv. 1), it is nature that 
will “leave not a rack behind.” The poet cannot even introduce 
a line on “ Nature, sovereign mistress over wrack” (Sonnet 
exxvi.) without predicting—if somewhat obscurely and by way 
of hyperbole—nature’s own quietus. The “great creating 
nature” (Winter's Tale, iv. 4) which produces human art itself, 
is not the external order in contrast with man, but, I think we 
may say without carrying the thought beyond what is implied, 
the metaphysical whole of things. By the rising mechanicism, 
whether coming through Montaigne or anyone else, Shake- 
speare does not seem to have been at all affected. So far as 
the external order is presented as indifferent, it is not deified 
for its nullification of man’s purposes, but rather protested 
against. Shakespeare’s thought on the relation of Nature in 
the larger sense to Art, whether influenced by Bruno’s or not, 
may be brought into parallel with it: here nature becomes 
again divine because living with a life that includes the life 
of man. The origin of his own most distinctive thought, 
however, remains untraceable ; unless we take it in an extremely 
general way to be part of that passing over of Platonism into 
the modern world which was the source of the new qualities 
that intermittently appear in modern as contrasted with ancient 
imaginative literature. By Plato’s idealism, though he knew 
it, if only in translation, more closely than Shakespeare can 
have done, Montaigne was totally uninfluenced. The real 
interest of Plato for him was as a Greek moralist of the 
Socratic school. For the idealist metaphysician he felt and 
expressed only indifference. In Shakespeare, on the other 
hand, however it may have come about, the idealist drift of 
thought which was one part of the atmosphere of the age, as 
naturalism was another, has been transmuted into a kind of 
Indian illusionism. 

Probably there will be no difference between Mr Robertson 
and myself in holding that to Shakespeare as a thinker the 
scheme of Christian dogma was so completely nothing that 
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he did not even need to say to himself that it was nothing. 
Readers of the Merchant of Venice have noticed that he could 
tolerate even the intolerant. Comte was right in speaking 
of him simply as “ce libre penseur.” But, as Professor 
Bradley says, he cannot have been a very simple-minded 
freethinker, and I certainly do not find in him a settled 
acquiescence in the knowledge that we can know nothing but 
what appears. I return to Professor Bradley’s view that 
Shakespearean tragedy is not fundamentally pessimistic, but 
that, though no definite reconcilation is pointed to, we are 
allowed to think of a reconciliation as possible. ‘There is no 
underlying certitude that the visible world is all that really is. 
The suggestion—or conviction—is rather that it is pervaded 
with unreality. If Shakespeare had been a dogmatic naturalist, 
then undoubtedly the effect of King Lear would be, as 
Swinburne puts it, that nature herself is revealed as unnatural. 
The total effect, however, in this as in other tragedies, is, as 
Professor Bradley points out in reply, that heroic character is 
more real than the external order of things. Certainly, as he 
also admits, no answer is even suggested to the question 
raised by the apparent crushing of good and evil alike. For 
the possibility of an answer, I think we must appeal to those 
glimpses into the illusoriness of the tangible that find too 
frequent utterance to be a mere accident of dramatic expres- 
sion. What can then be said is that the apparently darker 
and harder fatalism, as Swinburne calls it, of the greatest of 
modern as compared with the greatest of ancient poetic minds, 
is relieved by a profounder illusionism; suggesting even that 
the “blind hopes” with which A‘schylus made Prometheus 
mitigate the fear of death for mortals' may have more reality 
than that apparent order of things which to the incipient 
science of the Greek naturalistic schools had seemed to stamp 
those hopes for ever as illusions. We are left free to think 
that perhaps in the end the soul will say of nature, like 
Prometheus of Zeus— 


Ilavrws éué y' ov Oavaracet,” 


T. WHITTAKER. 


Lonpon. 


1 Prom. Vinct., 250. 
2 Ibid., 1053. Paraphrased by Swinburne, in Athens: an Ode—“ He may 
smite me, yet he shall not do to death.” 
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GLIMPSES OF IMMORTALITY. 


Rev. ALFRED E. GARVIE, M.A. D.D., 
Principal of New College, London. 


I. 


(1) Tue Christian hope of immortality is rooted in, and draws 
its nourishment from, the Christian faith. This connection in 
the broadest sense, so as not to limit it to Christianity alone, 
is included in the description of the function of faith given 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews xi. 1. A faith that has assur- 
ance and shows confidence (for both these words render the 
secondary meaning of hypostasis) is nothing else or less than 
hope. ‘The whole statement. might be paraphrased thus: 
Faith makes the future as real as the present, and the unseen 
as certain as the seen. In spite of the domination of his 
thought and life by sense and time, the material and the 
present, man has always and everywhere, by a necessity of his 
nature, exercised that faith which raises him above these limita- 
tions into the wider realm of the spiritual and the future. 

(2) Much more slowly than we should have expected, in 
view of the progressive revelation of God to the Hebrew 
nation, did a hope of immortality, a future life worth having 
and so wishing for, emerge in dependence on faith in God. 
On the one hand the interest of the religion was focussed on ‘ 
the covenant relation of Jehovah with the nation, and on the 
other the belief in an adequate retribution for the character 
and conduct of individuals in this life maintained itself, so as 
to exclude the tendency to bring in God’s righteous dealings 
with men in the future life to redress the balance of their 
unequal lot in this. 

(a) It is in the writing which wrestles with the problem of 
the sufferings of the righteous—the Book of Job—that the 
faint wish for, and then the firm hope of, some relation of the 
soul to God after death emerge (compare xiv. 18-15 and 
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xix. 25-27). It is the moral interest that the righteous should 
be vindicated which, allied with the religious assurance that 
God can and will be the vindicator, gives substance to the 
thing here hoped for. It is the same association of ideas that 
we find in the explanation given in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
of Enoch’s translation (xi. 5). 

(5) The religious interests alone—the saint’s communion 
with God, and the confidence that God will not suffer it to 
be interrupted by death—inspire the Psalmist’s hope (lxxiii. 
24-26). It is on this argument for immortality that our Lord 
Himself sets the seal of His authority in the answer He gave 
to the question of the Sadducees: “ He is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living” (Mark xii. 27). The personal 
relationship of God to men is the guarantee of their immor- 
tality. Whom God has chosen as His companions, death 
cannot make its victims. This development of belief by itself 
would yield us little more, except its religious setting, than 
the Hellenic belief in immortality. But the question to which 
Christ gave this answer was about the nature of the resurrec- 
tion, the reality of which He affirmed in correcting the error 
of the popular view of its nature. ‘“ When they shall rise 
from the dead, they neither marry nor are given in marriage ; 
but are as angels in heaven” (verse 25). What does the con- 
ception of the resurrection add to the idea of immortality ? 

(3) The interest of the Hebrew religion in the covenant 
relation of Yahweh with the nation, which has already been 
mentioned as one of the reasons for the delay of the develop- 
ment of the hope of immortality, is the root from which the 
conception of the resurrection springs. 

(a) The righteous dead will be raised to share in the joys 
of the Messianic Kingdom (Isaiah xxvi. 19-20). And since 
the Messianic Kingdom is on earth, it follows necessarily that 
the resurrection must be bodily, and even material. As the 
Messianic Kingdom is conceived, so must be the resurrection 
of those who share it. In the expectation of the resurrection 
a postponed social and material good is offered; in the hope 
of immortality, an immediate individual and spiritual good. 
When the two conceptions are combined, there must be a 
modification of each. The resurrection in the sense of the 
possession of the complete human personality must be con- 
ceived as following immediately upon death ;- but the consum- 
mation of the future life must be conceived as reached only 
when the community of the saved is completely constituted in 
the fulfilment of God’s purpose of salvation for mankind. 
This synthesis was not made within the limits of the Old 

Vor. XVII.—No. 3. 31 
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Testament, and only partially in the Apocryphal and Apoca- 
lyptic literature. 

(b) The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, who has this 
development behind him as well as the Christian contribution 
to the problem, reinterprets the hope of the faithful of the Old 
Covenant. He represents them as seeking not an earthly 
but a heavenly good (xi. 16). That heavenly good they have 
not yet attained (verses 39-40). They are thus personally 
interested in the continued progress of the Kingdom of God 
in the Christian community. It is tempting to think of them 
as spectators of the Christian race, as Hebrews xii. 1-2 at first 
sight suggests ; but such an interpretation is precarious. 

(4) This reinterpretation of the hope of the Old Testament 
has been mentioned at this stage of the discussion as an 
illustration of a principle which must be recognised as deter- 
mining the consideration of this subject in all its phases, and 
this principle must now be completely stated. The language 
man uses about the divine and the eternal must be borrowed 
from the human and the temporal, and must consequently be 
to a greater extent symbolical. He must represent Spirit to 
himself as breath or wind. He must conceive God’s relation 
to man as that of Father. The future life of the individual 
or the future history of the race he must describe in terms 
borrowed from the present conditions. No prophecy can 
anticipate with literal exactness what the future bolt: it can 
only show an image, it cannot give an idea of what will be, 
but as yet is not. Divine revelation does not free its agents 
from this human limitation. We must recognise, therefore, 
that the teaching of Scripture in eschatology must be 
symbolical. 'The inadequacy of the symbols is being constantly 
discovered, and so there has been, and must still be, a continu- 
ous process of reinterpretation. The symbols are not delusive, 
giving error instead of truth, but they are d/lusive (to use the 
term in the sense which I think Robertson of Brighton gave 
to it), inadequate representations of the truth, needing constant 
correction. This process can be observed in the Old Testa- 
ment and the Apocryphal and Apocalyptic literature ; it is no 
less present in the New Testament. ‘The old representation 
is not abandoned ; it is maintained alongside of the new; and 
only gradually does the inconsistency of the one with the 
other, the correction of the one by the other, gain recognition. 
We need not assume that the process of reinterpretation is 
completed in the New Testament. Just as the Jewish 
eschatology is reinterpreted in the New Testament, and the 
husk is preserved even when the kernel has been extracted 
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from it, so it is the right and the duty of the Christian Church 
to examine the New Testament eschatology, not only to free 
itself entirely from that Jewish husk, but even to find out if 
all is kernel for the permanent and universal Christian faith 
in the New Testament reinterpretation. This is the bold and 
rash adventure in which I invite you to join me. 


II. 


(1) In this essay at reinterpretation we can claim the 
sanction of our Lord’s example, who translated apocalyptic 
ideas into terms of moral and spiritual reality, as has been 
very admirably explained by the Rev. W. Manson in his book 
on Christ’s View of the Kingdom of God. An instance of this 
reinterpretation of Jewish eschatology may at once be given. 

(a) The Sadducees assumed the popular view of the 
resurrection as a complete restoration of the material body 
and of earthly relationships ih stating the case of the woman 
with seven husbands in order to expose the absurdity of the 
doctrine. Jesus removes the difficulty by restating the 
doctrine (Mark xii. 24-25). The natural relationship and the 
social institution of marriage, as conceived in the Sadducees’ 
statement, is declared as excluded from the angelic life in 
heaven; and that is all the occasion required Jesus to say. 
But can we rest content with so negative a conclusion? Must 
we assume that all human relationships lose their significance 
and all human affections their value in the future life ? 

(6) If the belief in immortality for individuals has, as we 
have seen, its roots in man’s communion with God, and the 
confidence that inspires that death cannot end all, can human 
love make no claim for continuance? Sophocles puts on the 
lips of Antigone the hope of reunion with her father, mother, 
and brother. Robert Browning, in his Prospice, faces death 
with the expectation of recovering again the wife he so worthily 
loved. It may be that this aspiration is not entirely Christian, 
as Christian faith would give the first place to the vision of 
Christ in His glory; and on that vision depends the resem- 
blance to the perfection of Christ which is the goal of the 
Christian race (1 John iii. 2). 

(2) Nevertheless, as in this earthly life the devotion of the 
soul to Christ does not exclude human affections, and these 
affections even are purified and transfigured by that devotion, 
so surely Christian love of parent and child, husband and wife, 
friend and friend, will have a place in the angelic life of 
Heaven. A love like that which Mrs Browning describes in 
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her Sonnets from the Portuguese, for instance, has the promise 
and pledge of continuance. ‘The natural relationship and the 
social institution may cease to be, but the human affection 
which has been developed within them by the grace of God 
and the goodness of man will go on—and still be. 

(3) But reunion implies recognition. Whatever the resur- 
rection body may be (a topic to which we must soon return) 
as an organ of self-expression and self-communication, it must 
preserve a personal continuity adequate for mutual recognition. 


(a) The sense of this necessity leads in the Apocalypse of 


Baruch to the quaint notion that at the resurrection the dead 
must be raised in the same body, and that only after recogni- 
tion will there be any transformation. ‘For the earth will 
then assuredly restore the dead, which it now receives, in 
order to preserve them, making no change in their form, but 
as it has received, so will it restore them, and as I delivered 
them unto it, so also will it raise them. For then it will be 
necessary to show to the living that the dead have come to 
life again, and that those who departed have returned (again) ” 
(quoted by Charles, Eschatology, p. 280). It is certain that 
material identity is not necessary to personal continuity. 

(b) Although we must draw inferences with great caution 
from the records of the appearances of Jesus after the resur- 
rection, yet we may at least note the fact that His body was 
no longer subject to the former physical conditions, and was 
so changed that Mary Magdalene and the two on the way to 
Emmaus did not at once recognise Him; and yet Mary knew 
Him by the tones of His voice when He uttered her name 
(John xx. 16), and the two knew Him when He brake the 
bread (Luke xxiv. 30). What expresses characteristics of the 
unchanged personality will serve as tokens for recognition. 

(4) We may pass over the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus (Luke xvi. 19-31) as simply reproducing current 
ideas about Hades, unless we do find, as some expositors have 
found, in the rich man’s solicitude for his brethren an indica- 
tion of improvement of character—-a rather forced inference. 

(a) While in using the term Paradise in His assurance to 
the penitent thief (Luke xxiii. 43) Jesus is borrowing the 
language of Jewish eschatology also, which applied the term 
either to the division of Hades in which the righteous dwell 
or even to Heaven, yet the assurance itself, “ ‘To-day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise,” justifies our conclusion that it 
was no remote but an immediate good in the unseen world 
that Jesus assured, and so Christian hope may claim. A 
similar assurance is conveyed by Jesus’ words regarding the 
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many mansions, or abodes in the Father’s house (John xiv. 2). 
His own companionship there is promised (verse 3; cf. xvii. 24). 
Is it necessary, as some expositors insist on doing, to refer the 
return to the Second Advent? Is it not more consistent with 
the tenor of the whole passage to assume that, as His death 
now brings separation, so their death will bring to the disciples 
reunion, unless (a qualification we must make) Jesus anticipated 
His Second Advent as imminent? For Christian faith to-day, 
Christ’s presence is anticipated even in the valley of the shadow. 
Whatever be the historical exegesis of the two passages in the 
Psalms (xxiii. 4 and xvii. 15), Christian faith is entitled to use 
their language as expressing its confident anticipation. Is it 
only fond fancy to suppose that the manner of dying of many 
whose Christian faith gains assurance as death draws nearer, 
is an evidence that the presence of the Conqueror of death 
also makes them more than conquerors ? 

(5) While the Christian hope of a blessed and glorious 
immortality as an immediate good may claim such confirma- 
tion from Christ Himself, we cannot be forgetful of those who 
have not the hope which is rooted in faith in Him as Saviour 
and Lord. While we may not press any details in a parable 
such as that already mentioned—the request of the rich man 
on behalf of his brothers,—since we should also be in honesty 
bound to lay stress on that other detail— the great gulf fixed,” 
—yet there is one saying which does qualify the common 
Jewish tradition of everlasting punishment. The assertion 
that there is only one sin—the blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost—which cannot be forgiven in this world or the next, 
does bear the inference that for other, less persistent and 
defiant, sin there may be forgiveness hereafter. It is, how- 
ever, the revelation in Christ of God as Father which offers 
the fullest assurance that God will do His best for everyone, 
and not His worst for any. To this question we must after- 
wards return. 


[Il. 


(1) It cannot be doubted or denied that towards the close 
of His earthly ministry Jesus foretold not only the resurrection, 
but His own Second Advent, and at times at least anticipated 
that the generation then living would witness it (Mark vili. 38, 
xi. 1), The emphatic assertion: “Verily I say unto you, 
this generation shall not pass away until all these things be 
accomplished” (xiii. 30), refers, as the context shows, to the 
fall of Jerusalem, with which the Second Advent is not 
identified by Jesus Himself. At other times the expectation 
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is not so confident. ‘Of that day and of that hour knoweth 
no one, not even the angels in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father” (verse 32). The call to watchfulness rests on this 
uncertainty (verse 35). Not only do the parables which unfold 
the mystery of the Kingdom—the sower, the mustard seed, 
and the leaven, the tares and the wheat—suggest a historical 
process, for which time must be allowed, but the great com- 
mission (Matt. xxviii. 18-20) to preach the Gospel to the 
nations implicitly postpones the Second Advent, and promises 
the constant presence and the supreme authority of the risen 
and ascended Lord to the disciples in the discharge of their 
task. If these be not the ipsissima verba of Christ Himself, 
they express the consciousness of the Church at the time when 
this Gospel was completed. How much is the historical 
horizon expanded—all the nations—and yet the same prospect 
—the consummation of the age! 

(2) The constant presence and the supreme power in the 
present order. of human history does not satisfy the Church ; 
the expectation of the consummation of the age in the Second 
Advent remains. We find the same combination in the 
Fourth Gospel, which teaches a constant inward spiritual 

resence of Christ, and also in consequence a present spiritual 
judgment and resurrection. (a) The promise of Jesus to His 
disciples is not that He will at some future time return in 
power and glory, but that at once He will be with them 
(John xiv. 18-19). If the words in xiv. 2-3 must refer, and 
cannot but refer, to the Second Advent, as Dr Charles insists, 
then the older standpoint remains alongside of the newer ; but 
I cannot find his argument conclusive. It is only in the 
Appendix, which is probably from another hand than the 
evangelist’s, that there is an unequivocal statement about the 
Second Advent. While Peter’s martyrdom before that event 
is foretold (vv. 18-19), it is suggested that the other disciple 
may survive till then (xxi. 22). 

(b) Judgment also is present, and each man carries out his 
own sentence in his attitude to Christ as the light and the 
truth (John iii, 19-21). Jesus quite frankly declares Himself 
to be Judge (ix. 39). This declaration is, however, qualified 
by the statement that the primary object of the Incarnation 
was salvation, and condemnation was only its secondary result, 
when men refused that salvation (iii. 17). 

(c) In view of the general unambiguous teaching of the 
Gospel on this subject, it is impossible to believe that the 
saying in v. 28-29 is authentic. It is inconsistent with its 
immediate context as well as the general teaching of the 
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Gospel. It is only in Daniel that a resurrection of the wicked 
(the apostates) as well as the righteous (the martyrs) is taught 
in the Old Testament (xii. 2). Inthe New Testament, St Luke 
places on the lips of Paul the declaration that “there shall be 
a resurrection both of the just and the unjust” (Acts xxiv. 15), 
but we cannot treat the passage as a verbatim report, and 
where in his letters does Paul teach anything but a resurrec- 
tion of the righteous only? The restoration of complete 
personality after death is a hope for the good, and not a threat 
for the bad, as it is due to the personal relationship to God. 
The clause, “at the last day,” in vi. 39, 40, 44, 54; xii. 48, 
must also be regarded as an interpolation by an editor who 
clung to the old view, and did not understand the new. 
Martha’s statement of the current conception (xi. 24) is 
set aside by Christ, and the conception dominant in the 
Gospel is expressed. “I am the resurrection and the 
life; he that believeth in me, though he die, yet shall he 
live; and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die” (xi. 25-26). 

A present spiritual resurrection is the result of the 
present spiritual judgment, if the salvation offered in Christ 
is accepted and not rejected. It is nothing less or else than 
eternal life which is at once possessed, over which death 
has no power, which not only has the promise and potency 
of the resurrection life in heaven (vi. 40), but is already the 
resurrection life begun, which has its inevitable consumma- 
tion in the heavenly blessedness, when believers shall be 
with Christ, where He is, beholding His glory, and being 
changed into His likeness (John xvii. 24; 1 John iii. 2). 


IV. 


(1) The truth presented in the Fourth Gospel, that the 
resence of Christ is spiritual, and so consequently also the 
judgment and resurrection, and that as spiritual it is an 
inward process and not an outward event, can be applied 
within a wider range than the gospel gives to it. 

(a) If Christ be the truth of God by which, and the light 
of God in which, all men shall be judged; if this judgment 
be primarily an offer of salvation, and only secondarily a 
sentence of condemnation when the offer is rejected ; if God 
wills not the death of any, and only the life of all, and it is 
men who must will to die or to live,—can we limit this process 
to this earthly life? It was the survival of Semitic heathen- 
ism, and not the progressive divine revelation in the Hebrew 
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nation, that led to the hopeless view that Sheol was beyond 
the realm of Yahweh to save and bless; and it is surely 
only a surviving paganism or Judaism that would place 
Hades—the unseen world, the abode of the dead—beyond the 
redeeming ministry of Christ. 

(6) There are those who have received the truth and 
grace of Christ in this life, and their hope in death to be 
with Christ in glory and blessedness is sure. There may 
be those who have deliberately and decisively resisted and 
rejected Christ as Saviour and Lord; theirs is the eternal 
sin which hath never forgiveness. What multitudes there 
are, however, who have not had full opportunity in this 
earthly life to decide this issue, or who have never really 
faced it! Must we not believe that the process of judgment 
goes on in the next life, that Christ is spiritually present 
with them, and that they may there experience the resur- 
rection unto eternal life? A physical event, such as death, 
cannot surely suddenly arrest the process of judgment, 
and bring it to a conclusion before, on the one hand, God 
has done His best, in offering His salvation, and, on the other, 
man has done his worst in incurring condemnation. That 
painful and severe discipline may be a factor in this continued 
process of judgment, who can doubt? That the loss of the 
glory and blessedness into which believers at once enter is 
itself incalculable penalty, who deny? Whatever qualifica- 
tions may be necessary in recognising the moral and religious 
consequences of sin and unbelief, yet let us cling to the hope 
that God’s mercy is not done with any soul until that soul 
makes it impossible even for God to do any more. God cannot 
do more than He has done in Christ ; but who can say that in 
this earthly life every man has become fully aware of what 
Christ is, and has finally determined his relation to Him ? 

(c) While there is and must be moral and religious con- 
tinuity between this life and the next, that does not exclude 
the possibility that death is itself a crisis—it may be of self- 
discovery and _ self-recovery, as when Jesus looked upon 
Peter (Luke xxii. 61). 

The penitent thief upon the cross passed out of darkness 
into God’s marvellous light in the presence of Christ upon 
the Cross. Dare we limit the efficacy of that presence in 
the valley of the shadow or in the unknown world beyond? 
It is on such broad moral and religious considerations, based 
on the revelation of God in Christ, the absolute value of 
Christ for man as God’s final and perfect gift, that we may 
dare to rest “the larger hope.” 
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V. 


(1) Returning now to the hope of the righteous in death, 
we must strive to define more exactly what the heavenly 
blessedness is. 

(a) Paul no less than John taught a present spiritual resur- 
rection, with special emphasis on the moral transformation 
involved (Rom. vi. 4-5). While John connects the resurrection 
of the believer with the presence and influence of the Incarnate 
Son of God, for Paul the crucifixion and resurrection are both 
the pattern and the power of the inward change. 

(6) Yet Paul retains the old eschatology of the Second 
Advent of Christ in power and glory, followed by the general 
resurrection and the final judgment. ‘This he never abandoned 
altogether, for it is found in so late an epistle as Philippians 
(iii, 20-21). In 1 Corinthians he writes as one expecting to 
survive to the general resurrection. ‘ We shall not all sleep, 
but we shall all be changed ” (xv. 51). 

(c) The description he gives, however, of the manner of the 
body in which the dead are raised would point us away-rather 
from the general resurrection, and indicate that it is at death 
that the natural body is laid aside and the spiritual assumed. 
It is not in the grave, but in this earthly life, that the body is 
sown in corruption, dishonour, weakness ; it is in the heavenly 
life that it is raised in incorruption, glory, power (vv. 42-44). 
This at least is Charles’s interpretation. 

(d) If Paul had always thought consistently, this is what 
he ought to have thought; but we know he was not always 
consistent in his thinking. As Paul expected at the time when 
1 Corinthians was written to survive till the Second Advent, 
it is probable that he did not trouble himself to think what 
happened at death, or to form any distinct conception of an 
intermediate state between death and the general resurrection 
he so soon anticipated. It would be folly to find a doctrine of 
unconscious or semi-conscious existence between death and 
resurrection in his use of the figure of sleep for death (vv. 18 
and 51). Whether Paul so early held the thought or not, it is 
one we may welcome as true, that within the natural body we 
are already shaping the spiritual body as a result of our experi- 
ence and character. It is no contradiction of this thought that 
Paul should regard the resurrection body as a gift of God (xv. 38), 
for this as every other process in God’s world is of God. 

(2) When 2 Corinthians was written, Paul had been 
forced to face the possibility of his own death before the 
Second Advent. 
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(a) That he had not yet reached the conviction that the 
resurrection body is assumed at death when 1 Corinthians was 
written, is a conclusion confirmed by the mood in which the 
passage in 2 Corinthians seems to have been written (v. 1-4). 
The conviction of the first verse did not precede but succeeded 
the wistful longing, the painful foreboding of verses 2-4. 
Not for Paul as for the Greek thinkers was the body the 
grave of the soul, from which death brought deliverance. 
He shrank from the prospect of becoming a disembodied soul, 
for he was a Hebrew in his thinking, and for him the living 
soul was the body into which God had breathed His spirit 
(Gen. ii. 7). Having reached this conviction that “we have 
a building from God, a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens,” Paul, although he still shrinks from the 
dissolution of the present body, is content to depart, if it be 
God’s will (2 Cor. v. 6-8). As the conviction gains cer- 
tainty, the tone becomes even more confident: “'I'o me to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain” (Phil. i. 21). 

(3) But it may be asked, is not the Greek view as reason- 
able as the Hebrew? Is not the belief in the resurrection 
a remnant of Jewish eschatology we may now discard? I 
have shown no hesitation in “letting the dead past bury 
its dead,” in abandoning ideas that have no significance or 
value for us to-day; but what the belief in the resurrection 
stands for is this, the survival of the complete human per- 
sonality with an adequate organ of self-expression and self- 
communication in manifold relations to others. 

(a) In early Christian eschatology as in Jewish the resur- 
rection is not connected with the death of each individual, 
but with the Second Advent as the necessary condition of 
the final judgment. Is there no counterpart to this con- 
nection in the view which we are now led to adopt. The 
process of Christ’s judgment on earth and in the unseen 
world cannot go on indefinitely ; it must have a conclusion. 
The progress of believers in blessedness and glory is towards 
a consummation. The individual and the race cannot be 
detached from one another; the seen and the unseen world 
are the realm of one God fulfilling the same purpose for 
both. It may well be that, when God’s purpose on earth in 
Christ Jesus as Saviour and Lord is fulfilled, then also be- 
lievers in Christ will in the redeemed family of God attain 
their final good, and the opportunity of deciding for or 
against Christ for all the dead will close. As in His earthly 
life He judged men in offering them salvation, it may be 
there will be such a manifestation of His truth and grace 
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in human history as will make that offer decisive as it never 
had been. 

(6) In the earlier epistles, Paul looks for the eternal 
destruction of the wicked. He closes his theodicy in 
Romans ix.—xi. with the triumphant conviction: “For God 
hath shut up all unto disobedience, that he might have 
mercy upon all” (xi. 82); and it is no surprise that his 
argument then passes into adoration (33-36). In the epistles 
to the Captivity he gives to Christ a cosmic significance, and 
to His redemption a‘universal scope (Col. i. 19-20). A 
dogmatic universalism is unjustified, as we cannot affirm 
that none shall resist God’s will to the uttermost, and that 
God can compel any man to be saved against his will. But 
the latest thoughts of the Apostle bid us hope for all and 
despair of none. 

(c) It is the most fully developed thought of each writer, 
and of the New Testament as a whole, that we should take, 
and then we find a reinterpretation of the Jewish and even 
the early Christian eschatology which gives us a reasonable, 
holy, and gracious hope for ourselves and all mankind. 
When we have done our utmost to express what we have 
apprehended, we must end with the confession, that is also 
an expectation: “ Now we see in a mirror darkly; but then 
face to face: now I know in part; but then shall I know 
even as also I have been known. But now abideth faith, 
hope, love, these three; and the greatest of these is love.” 


ALFRED E. GARVIE. 


LonpDon. 
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THE IMMORTAL SOUL. 
FRANCIS STOPFORD. 


Ir may be taken for granted that sooner or later an exact 
definition of “the soul of man” will be forthcoming. The 
term is generally accepted, but its meaning is so vague and 
ragged that probably, even in a little company of half a dozen 
intimates, not two would write down exactly the same designa- 
tion. Whence came the soul, whither it goes, its nature here 
or hereafter, are questions on which there is as great doubt 
and disputation to-day as existed one, two, or three thousand 
years ago. War has naturally added interest and poignancy 
to the discussion, and many a heartbroken parent and lover 
have fallen on their knees during these terrible years and 
besought a vision from heaven. But no direct answer has 
been given. An unaccountable peace has doubtless been 
vouchsafed to many, so that they now rest content to work 
and wait until they themselves pass behind the veil; others 
appear to have found relief in the broken utterances of 
mediums, and even in the unaccountable behaviour of certain 
material objects. 

What is the soul of man? If it exists truly, then surely 
it must be discoverable and definable? It seems as though 
hitherto we have been so busy exploring the surface of the 
planet on which we dwell, in the leisure years between quarrels 
among ourselves, that we have found neither time nor oppor- 
tunity to explore our personalities and to tabulate our ex- 
periences, as we should were we dealing with a dark continent 
or a pernicious microbe. But that stage is passing. 


It will not be disputed that Homo sapiens is part of the 
animal world. In conception, in birth, in life, in reproduction 
of species, and in death he has everything in common with 
other animals, and much in common with vegetables. This 
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being so, the first fact to be established is how it came about 
that this one small sub-species of anthropoids separated itself 
from the rest of animal creation, and has been able to advance 
mentally at a rate of progress which is miraculous compared 
with the processes of physical evolution. It is a curious fact 
that, directly modern man begins to talk of the soul, he rarely 
goes further backward than the legend of Mesopotamia, and 
more often than not is content to stop at Plato. This is the 
more amazing in that tribes still exist on earth in whom we 
may detect almost every stage of the religious, mental, and 
physical advance that has been made since man ceased to be 
arboreal and walked erect. It is true the missing link has not 
been discovered, but aboriginals of Australia, pygmies of 
Central Africa, certain naked and backward folk of remote 
Asiatic jungles and islands, to quote no others, stand much 
nearer to the ape in their customs, habits, and conduct of life 
than they do, say, to Oxford dons or to female graduates of 
inferior universities. 

Now, if we accept the truth, which I understand is scientifi- 
cally proved beyond question, that man has evolved from the 
amoeba, then it must be honestly admitted that, if a soul 
exists, at some stage or other this soul—this immortal essence 
—must have been evolved or created. I do not see any way 
out-of the difficulty except by confronting it boldly. At what 
period of evolution did man put on immortality, and in what 
manner ? 

Here one may pause and draw attention to two ideas 
interwoven in the belief and disbelief in immortality. With 
those who hold to the Christian faith in the persistence of 
personality—the continuance of individual consciousness— 
there is almost invariably associated a conviction that after 
death there will be an extraordinary exaggeration of the ego— 
that is to say that, when the individual wears the crown of 
eternal life, he will attain to some far greater power and place 
than has been permitted to him in this world. If we examine 
this assumption rationally, it appears absurd. Here at most 
aman has had to contend with one, two, or, in part, three 
generations, whereas in the world to come, if the faith be 
proven, he will find himself a part of all the generations of 
men since the world began. It would seem to follow that, 
instead of his ego being magnified, it must be diminished. 
This exaggeration is distinctly traceable to the Apocalypse, 
to the vision of the New Jerusalem as a city of gold. It is 
overlooked that in the dream of the exile of Patmos “the 
city was of pure gold like wnto clear glass”; and the power 
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which minted gold, handled scantily, has been able to bestow 
on earth is deemed to be a thousandfold multiplied in heaven, 
inasmuch as it will be freely possessed. 

This illusion of an exaggerated ego, which is at the base 
of no little of the Christian belief in a personal immortality, 
is a small thing compared with the other fallacy that a man 
must either accept the persistence of personality or deny 
immortality. The two ideas, as they present themselves to 
me, are separable. The point I wish to establish here is that 
it may be conceivable that, without persistence of personality, 
man still has part in the Eternal. So far as my experience 
goes, this belief in the persistence of a living and breathing 
human personality is essentially of Christian origin. And 
to-day I wonder how many clerics of my Church, the Church 
of England, who have subscribed to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
are prepared to stand -at the altar before a congregation of 
faithful men, and with their hand on the consecrated elements 
to swear: “So surely as my eyes behold this congregation and 
this stone fabric around me, so surely I believe that at a later 
period of my existence my eyes will behold the crucified 
Galilean, ‘ with flesh, bones, and all things appertaining to the 
perfection of man’s nature,’ and also the throned Presence of 
Him whom I worship now in the flesh as the Father of the 
Galilean.” 

“Deny God, deny the immortality of the soul, and man 
denies the two essential elements of human progress, the two 
great truths for which the master-minds of humanity have 
struggled since the earliest dawn. Listen to the cry: ‘God is 
God. Man is immortal.’ It ascends from grove and grotto, 
from temple and church, from every altar—ay ! even from altars 
raised to the unknown God or to a half-suspected Devil.” This 
was my view a dozen years ago; to-day, in a blood-drenched 
world, with the air still heavy with the smoke of battle 
and the death-agonies of the noblest youth of civilisation, I 
find no reason to write differently. 

Only one great religion has attempted to define God 
adequately by earthly symbols—the Hindu religion; thereby 
it has made itself the laughing-stock of the foolish. Yet 
the ten thousand gods of Hindu pantheism are but an effort 
of very subtle minds to portray the infinity of God’s power 
and presence in human affairs. The Hebrew, with his more 
accurate discernment, refused to attempt the impossible. God 
to him was a Presence, all-pervading but ever the same, which 
he recognised and worshipped, but declined to name. After 
many generations it has been realised that the Jew is right. 
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Directly an attempt is made to define God in human terms, 
failure ensues. ‘ God is God ”—*“ I am that I am ”—there the 
riddle, so far as human understanding is concerned, begins and 
ends. Yet the whole family of man accepts God, and through 
this acceptance withdraws itself from the rest of the animal 
creation. But whether the Godhead presents Himself to 
individual man as a Power, a Presence, an Essence, a Rhythm, 
a Principle, or a Personality, the implication is always present 
that there is in man some quality or thing which corresponds 
to this Eternal Being.. This is what we know as the soul, 
which in its very essence is God-like, differing altogether from 
animal tissues and carnal passions, though in a manner subject 
to them. Endless have been the attempts to define the soul, 
and the mere fact that these still continue and will continue 
in the mystical writings of all creeds and peoples is overwhelm- 
ing evidence that mankind is personally assured that some 
part of his nature is of the Eternal. 

There are those who deny the existence of the soul. We 
need not trouble about those who only attempt to realise 
themselves through fleshly appetites and physical sensations, 
but confine our view to those others who deny this belief 
sorrowfully, yet lead such self-denying lives that their dis- 
belief strengthens in their neighbours the very faith that is 
withheld from themselves. ‘To me it is inconceivable that 
through all the ages a belief in God and in an after-life should 
have been clung to so obstinately by all branches of the 
human family directly they passed beyond primal savagery, 
and should still be so pertinaciously held, notwithstanding the 
advances of science, if the two were empty conceptions. 

Here the wheel turns full circle. Accept the reality of 
God and faith in the soul’s immortality : when did God declare 
himself to man, and when did the soul enter man? Is it not 
possible that these two realities—for so I accept them—may 
be distinctly traceable to man’s segregation from the animal 
world? Is it not possible that this segregation was due to 
the possession by the anthropoid, Homo sapiens, of certain 
physical powers peculiar to his species? If this be not so, 
we continue to be faced by the riddle why the great ape, man, 
has so outdistanced the rest of creation. We know that man’s 
development is predominantly cerebral ; bone and muscle have 
varied slightly through hundreds of generations, but the power 
of the brain has strengthened and increased enormously. And 
SO, someone may exclaim, you would advance the old theory 
that brain and soul are identical! Not so. But I do believe 
that in the brain there are certain cells peculiar to man, which 
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constitute the soul. You retort: The brain perishes at death, 
and, if these cells be the soul, they too die; so how, if the soul 
be a brain cell, can it be immortal? That is so. But though 
the cells perish, the special work which has been accomplished 
by them during life will not perish but endure. It is the work 
that is immortal, not the mechanism that produces it. But the 
mechanism is only able to produce the work adequately when 
it recognises and adapts itself to the work’s immortal character. 
To state my contention in as simple language as possible: I 
believe that the human brain, through certain cells peculiar to 
itself, actually does receive from the ether and does communi- 
cate to the ether vibrations which never wholly cease, and 
which exert physical influence on other human brains through 
an indefinite period of time. It is this power which has 
endued man with immortality, and has convinced: him rightly 
that he has part in the Eternal Principle which moulds the 
universe. 

Much has been heard lately about spiritualism. It has 
occasioned acute controversy ; there are those who appear to 
be convinced that communication with man’s disembodied 
spirit has been established ; there are others who frankly and 
absolutely deny it, ridiculing these pretensions. Apart from 
these extremists, there are two other well-defined schools of 
thought: one which detests spiritualism because it conflicts 
with its most cherished beliefs ; they ask why, if the dead can 
communicate with the living, they do not hold direct inter- 
course with those whom they loved most dearly on earth, but 
conduct their communications through alien human mediums, 
communications which are often trivial. The other school 
also dislikes spiritualism, and is by nature sceptical ; but as life 
advances it has had experiences, sometimes personal experi- 
ences, which, when every rational explanation has been carefully 
sifted and winnowed away, have left behind the uneasy feeling 
that intercommunication between brain and brain without 
bodily presence does exist, in some inexplicable, uncontrolled, 
and irresponsible manner. These regard spiritualism much as 
our forefathers looked on the North-West Passage ; they think 
that if the search be conducted honestly and scientifically (so 
far as this word can be employed in this connection), while it is 
more than probable that the passage between the living and 
the dead, in the sense it is now understood, may be found 
finally to be non-existent, yet that the search will lead to the 
discovery of mental regions and currents at present unknown 
or at most suspected. 

One has only in these days to talk to a doctor engaged 
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in a shell-shock hospital to understand how great is the dark- 
ness in which those work who minister to a mind diseased ; 
even distinguished alienists do not agree on the dividing line 
between sanity and insanity. So when we regard the immen- 
sity of the field in which the brain action takes place, the vast- 
ness of its powers, the minuteness of its tabulations, it is surely 
nothing remarkable to hold that we are only at the beginning 
of the knowledge of this organ, which in its marvellous 
development is peculiar to man. 

In talking of spiritualism, one has also to bear in mind 
those other mental manifestations known as second sight, 
etheric memories, mystic experience. It is impossible to dis- 
miss all of them as hallucinations. And if they are not 
hallucinations, what can they be, unless we concede to the 
brain powers hitherto denied it? ‘There is no occasion here to 
follow further this line of reasoning. It cannot be denied that, 
when all the known facts and assumptions about the human 
brain and its workings are collected together, we are confronted 
with a black veil of nescience which hitherto man has been 
unable to penetrate, but which, as surely as he has sailed the 
seas, soared the skies, and given a voice to the void, he will 
one day rend in twain. 

All religions, even the most primitive, have for their main 
object the segregation of man from the rest of the animal 
world. ‘Their aim is to strengthen and heighten man’s self- 
respect, to compel him to realise that he is the peculiar object 
of the love or hate of an all-pervading power or powers that 
encompass him throughout his life, and also that at death the 
individual life does not necessarily cease but may continue, 
either suffering or rejoicing, in so far as certain religious rules 
or rites have or have not been conformed to. The great 
religions of the world have been slowly built up on these 
foundations. 

An extraordinary similarity exists between those two potent 
religions, Buddhism and Christianity, in so far as they strive 
to educate the soul. These two appear to constitute the nega- 
tive and the positive of an identical system. The sincere 
Buddhist seeks immortality by overcoming the self -through 
its withdrawal from the temptations and evils of the world; 
the sincere Christian seeks immortality by overcoming the self 
through a constant struggle with the temptations and evils of 
the world. For each, the self, as it finds expression through 
its mere animal attributes and qualities, is deemed the hin- 
drance to the full measure of the development of the Eternal 
that is within man. The Buddhist regards the animal self as 
Voi. XVII.—No. 3. 32 
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illusion; the Christian, as a ghostly enemy ever ready and 
eager to assault and hurt the soul ; for each, life is a continuous 
warfare between the eternal and the transitory, and in so far 
as it is permitted during mortal existence to bring the animal 
into subjection to the spiritual, in so far is each satisfied he has 
prepared himself in some degree for immortality, and together 
they laud and magnify those of their fellows who by an act of 
great renunciation, it may be the sacrifice of life or worldly 
power or pleasure, have, as it were, met eternal life half-way. 

Christianity is here referred to in its broadest sense. Except 
for Mahommedanism, it is the youngest of religions, and 
probably the most misunderstood and the most abused of 
them all. Several reasonable causes for this may be advanced, 
but this is not the place for their discussion. In my opinion, 
the only fair test by which to judge the influence and power 
of a religion is by the elevation or degradation in the mass 
of the tribes or nations who profess it, over several genera- 
tions. Christianity as a whole, judged in this manner, comes 
out well, 

Personal experience has taught me that Christianity, in so 
far as it is content to find expression through mere rites and 
ceremonies and outward observances, after the manner of other 
religions, is the feeblest of them all; it altogether lacks the 
necessary machinery, and no Church or other human institu- 
tion has been able to supply it. On the other hand, Christi- 
anity which primarily devotes its energies to the active help of 
mankind, and finds its highest expression in following the 
practice of Jesus of Nazareth and rendering service and per- 
forming kindly acts to the men and women with whom it 
comes into contact, is the most triumphant force the world 
possesses. ‘The blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, to the poor the 
Gospel is preached.” ‘This is even truer—not only metaphori- 
cally but literally truer—of Christianity to-day than when 
these words were first spoken. In saying this, let it not be 
thought that the writer is against religious observances per se. 
A temple for prayer, and a lonely mountain for meditation, 
are as much necessary now as ever for the soul’s well- 
being. For a Christian to protest he cannot meditate or 
pray unless the God of his belief be envisaged, is only to raise 
in another form Philip’s saying: ‘Show us the Father and it 
sufficeth us.” 

Man has a soul; it has reached a certain stage of 
development, wherefore it follows that whatever has helped 
towards its right development continues to be needful, whether 
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the soul be a physical fact or an indefinable essence. And 
as the soul is that one part of man that is of the nature of 
God, of the Eternal, it follows that the worship of God is 
essential if the soul of man is to prosper. 

Here again the Great War has cleared the air. Years 
ago I lived for some weeks in a house on the edge of a hill- 
range in India. I looked over the plains, glowing under 
perpetual sunshine; I watched dust-storms career over arid 
fields ; I traced the track of dying rivers; I discerned vaguely 
palm-grove, temple, and village; I seemed to see a great 
distance, and I doubted when told that on a clear day another 
range of hills was visible on the empty horizon. One night 
a terrific thunderstorm raged ; the flood-gates of heaven were 
opened. At dawn I stood on my threshold and beheld a 
new earth! Outlined on the horizon was a purple mass of 
everlasting hills, invisible before. The landscape beneath 
me, new-washed in that terrible storm, shone forth vividly 
in the sunshine of early morning. Dying rivers were in 
flood ; dusty fields were good brown earth; temples glittered, 
and every palm and living shred of green about the villages 
glistened in the clear light. The Great War, it seems to me, 
is serving the same purpose as that storm. The everlasting, 
yesterday invisible and denied, is manifest to-day. Rivers 
of refreshment, derided as mere perishing pools and stagnant 
puddles, are in full flood. New life, new goodness is revealed 
in the common ways of men, and those who doubted honestly 
the excellence of human nature are astounded and rejoiced 
at the revelation. 

This also we are learning anew—that in good are the 
seeds of life, and in evil the seeds of death. Light, liberty, 
and love are good; cruelty, slavery, and darkness are evil. 
There is no need at this time to use another word to define 
these two ever-opposing principles. But we have learnt for 
certain that neither intellectual strength, nor skill of mind, 
nor energy of will, nor cunning speech can make evil good 
or good evil. So we are forced to strive once more to dis- 
entangle the incorruptible from the corruptible, the immortal 
from mortality. 

The clue surely lies in service to one’s fellow-man. It is 
an aim we find in some form common to all religions. “To 
do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God,” 
was the noble ideal of a Hebrew poet. Splendid nobility 
was there in the life of an Indian prince who renounced 
power and wealth and ease to meditate on the eternal, and 
to open for his fellow-men an escape from the meannesses, the 
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wickednesses, and the illusions of the flesh. But the Galilean 
showed a yet truer way when He denounced, at the risk of 
His life, hypocrisy and insincerity, and went silent to death, 
lest He should weaken by a syllable His life’s message, and 
when He taught that life eternal was to be won by acts of the 
most simple kindness and sympathy. Seeing how such self- 
sacrifice has worked for man’s well-being through the centuries, 
and how it is actively at work at this hour, and recognising 
that the whole future of mankind to-day hinges on the 
survival of lowly loving-kindness between man and man, which 
Jesus taught secured life eternal for whosoever practised it, 
it were no wonder that devout persons discern God in the 
Son of Man, and worship and adore Him as the Son of God. 
Religion, based on the conduct of Christ, is as essential for 
the growth and health of the soul in the individual as fresh 
air and exercise are for the growth and health of the body. 

The war has furthermore demonstrated that to speak of 
all men being equal in the sight of God is not mere rhetoric, 
a pleasant phrase, signifying nothing, but that it is an actual 
truth. Man-made conditions constitute the vital differences 
between man and man, people and people, nation and nation. 
The highest civilisation, as we of this generation understand 
the word, is the one under which a people has emerged the 
most completely from slavery. No people is entirely free, 
but we comprehend that liberty, once gained, must be primarily 
employed in winning liberty for others; for liberty, disciplined 
liberty, is the very breath of the soul. Indeed, we may go a 
step further and declare that every fight man has ever waged 
for freedom has been in order to safeguard for himself the 
right to live not for himself but for others, and that when we 
speak of progress we imply increased security for the individual 
so to develop the highest part of his being, that by living more 
worthily to himself he ipso facto advances the good of his 
neighbour. 

Man begins to realise that the vision of a new heaven and 
a new earth in the Apocalypse is not a beautiful idle dream. 
As a matter of fact, he has toiled and fought for generations, 
usually without knowing it, that “the tabernacle of God may 
be with men.” In one sense a new earth has never appeared 
more remote than during the last four years, in another sense 
it has never seemed nearer. Death has been re-sanctified ; 
we have learnt how much pain and sorrow is preventible, and 
are determined to prevent it; we have come to believe uni- 
versal peace to be possible, and are resolute to work for that 
end ; “the fearful and the unbelieving and the abominable ” are 
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still with us, but we perceive that they have no part in the 
inheritance of the Spirit, but that they prepare for themselves 
asecond death. ‘They live for the animal, and they shall die 
with the animal. They who live for the spirit shall never die. 


What is the immortal life which the soul inherits, if it be 
indeed of the flesh? ‘The constant and perplexing clash 
between flesh and spirit is not denied, but how does it exist 
if each be a part of the other? May not this very clash arise 
from a misunderstanding of the true nature of the soul, and 
from too high a demand being made upon it ? 

The subject is a difficult one to discuss, in that its termin- 
ology is circumscribed by old ideas and deep-rooted meanings, 
All of man is mortal, but a fragment of him is immortal in the 
sense that during mortal life, by means of this pari of his 
physical being, man can both live in unison with the Eternal 
and impart to the Eternal his higher self, which persists when 
the mechanism which produced it has perished. It was the pos- 
session of this power—this intercommunication of brain and 
brain without the presence of the body—which enabled Homo 
sapiens to break away from the rest of brute creation. In his 
earliest stages man, without realising its possession, was yet 
vaguely conscious of it; it was to facilitate and as it were to 
solidify these cerebral currents that language was evolved. 
The limitations of human speech, even at this comparatively 
late stage of its development, point to this fact. Words are 
superfluous for the commoner needs of animal existence; 
words are obscene for its grosser necessities ; words are worth- 
less or ridiculous when employed to express emotions common 
to brute creation. Notice the primitive sounds a man utters 
when carried away by anger. And in the ecstasy of love, 
though a man be blest with the gift of poesy, the sweetest 
melody he makes is poor compared with the song of the nest- 
ing thrush. Words, when used for the animal side of man, are 
feeble channels of communication ; but apply them to the needs 
of the soul, and how could the soul have reached its present 
development without their use? Here I use the term “soul” 
to designate distinctly those cells, brain cells as I believe them 
to be, through which a man is able to draw unto his self the 
good that abides in human life, and to give it forth again with 
greater strength for the benefit of his fellow-men. It was the 
soul that evoked language, not language that furnished forth 
the soul. 

I write on the assumption that the spiritual instinct is not 
amere symptom of a certain stage of mental development or 
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of a state of civilisation, but that it goes back to the beginning 
of things, and is as real and concrete as the sexual instinct ; in 
a word, that the former, like the latter, has its origin in a vital 
physical fact. J.et such a theory as the one I here set down 
be established scientifically, and man will enter on a newer and 
higher region than any he has occupied hitherto. The abstract 
virtues, as they are broadly understood, will then be recognised 
to be just as essential for his right existence as well-ventilated 
habitations. Religion will be to the soul what food and 
exercise are to the body; but it will be a religion of conduct, 
not of rites and ceremonials, and man shall praise God and 
worship Him by rendering willing and joyful service to his 
neighbour. For generations this has been the practice of 
sincere and godly men and women, but hitherto, so far at least 
as Christianity 1s concerned, it has been conditioned by the 
promise of reward hereafter or by the threat of future punish- 
ment. Henceforth it will be accepted that man only fulfils 
the highest law of his being, that he only obtains the best out 
of life, when he acts after this fashion. ‘That will be his reward, 
but could the individual desire a higher one ? 

Hitherto selfishness has been denounced as a trait unworthy 
of man. Though the qualifying epithet “enlightened” be 
added, yet a taint of feebleness and wrong-doing still clings 
even to “enlightened selfishness.” But if the soul be a 
physical part of the self, as much man as body or mind, then 
to live for the self is most worthy, and “he that findeth his self 
shall lose it; and he that loseth his self for my sake shall find 
it.” We have only to read into the words “for my sake” the 
conduct of Jesus, to comprehend the lively significance and 
truth of this saying. 

Man is immortal in life, not after death. It is his acts that 
persist, not his animal simulacrum. These acts need not of 
themselves be heroic. He has only to wage war on hypocrisy, 
insincerity, and deceit ; he has only by self-discipline and self- 
restraint to make life a little wider and cleaner and more joyful 
for those around him; he has only to give a crumb of comfort 
to the starving soul and to ease the throb of the aching heart, 
to find himself at one with God, and in communion with the 
souls of all good men. 

Life eternal encompasses him in this world, and he has the 
power to partake of that life if he so wills it; in truth he does 
not live healthily unless he exerts this power. Living healthily, 
he will presently find better delight in the things that apper- 
tain unto the eternal, and will scorn the dictates of his perish- 
able nature when they are opposed to the higher impulses. 
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ing He will be a brave man. As the years proceed they shall not 
in condemn but provide recompense for the weakening of the 
ital body, for the failing of desire. There shall reach him through 
wn the portal of the soul the eternal gladness of youth—youth 
and which rejoices in a good fight, and whose gladness pain, sorrow, 
‘act and disappointment can only cloud but not kill—and he shall 
sed know most surely that his life is not bounded by death. 
ted Thrice, at the warning of the doctors, I have made ready 
und for death. ‘The first time I had thought myself convinced of 
ict, the resurrection of the body ; I desired it ardently, | hoped 
ind for it. But when the faith was brought to the test, it failed. 

his § I could discern no individuality beyond the grave, nothing but 

of darkness—a gentle darkness and a great calm. Heaven and : 
ast hell appeared to be on earth; life eternal and everlasting death 
the in the deeds done and left undone here. ‘Twice again the 4 
ish- same conviction flooded my being and brought peace at the ; 
fils point of death. There was no sense of egoism save the thought ‘ 
out that, notwithstanding frequent failure, I had tried to do my : 
rd, duty. This duty in the main, as it then presented itself, was 4 

—to quote my own words written at the time—* to render the a 

thy world a little happier, a little brighter, and a little healthier for ; 
be those who come after.” In this work lay immortality, and in : 
ngs so far as I had striven to this end there had gone forth from q 
> a my being an energy which endures. This energy, conjoined : 
nen to a vast volume of effluence, a stream of living power, the 
self outflowing of the actions of all unselfish men and women of q 
ind all time, inspires, strengthens, and compels humanity to the 
the same purpose for ever. 
und FRANCIS STOPFORD. 


Lonpon. 











MEN AND ARMS: A STUDY OF 
INSTINCT. 


HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL, 
New York. 


A. 


Our experiences in relation to the great world-conflict have 
led to the very general appreciation of the fact that war is not 
initiated, and cannot be effectively controlled, by reason ; that 
it is initiated, and largely controlled, by man’s emotional 
nature. It is a real service, therefore, to have the evidences 
of this brought to light by one who views the subject as a 
trained psychologist. ‘This has been done by Dr L. P. Jacks 
in his article, “ Arms and Men: A Study of Habit,” published 
in the Hissert Journau for October 1918. 

We are wont, however, to forget that our emotions are the 
correspondents in consciousness of instinctive reactions, and 
that these instinctive reactions are dependent upon the exist- 
ence within us of capacities inherited with our structure ; and 
thus it happens that those idealists of our time who look 
forward to the near approach of enduring peace too often 
overlook entirely the fact that man is by nature a fighting 
animal. 

Dr Jacks does not, in fact, deal alone with such human 
behaviour as is determined by acquired habit, as the title of 
his essay might seem to indicate. Many of the modes of this 
behaviour to which he refers have indeed been given their 
distinctive form by modifications of capacity resulting from 
the life-experience of the individuals in which they appear; 
but their “drive” is more fundamental; it is determined by 
racial rather than individual experience ; it is due to the exist- 
ence in man of capacities and tendencies to action that have 
been impressed upon his physical and mental structure by the 
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experience of his far-distant forefathers through countless 
generations—capacities and tendencies that are inherited, not 
acquired. In the far-distant day when he was but little 
removed from the savage beasts, he displayed the fighting 
instincts; and, as Dr Jacks has clearly shown, his growth in 
intelligence, with its ever-increasing ability to recall and make 
record of the past, has but served to give strength to the 
stimuli which yield the instinctive response of war. 

Modern warfare may seem at times, upon a superficial view, 
to be the outcome of forces that are purely rational, as distinct 
from instinctive ; for it often appears to be initiated by political 
leaders who look forward to the accomplishment of clearly 
defined ends. But these leaders dare not lead a nation into 
war unless they feel assured that great masses of the people 
will support them. ‘To this end national pride and covetous- 
ness, and suspicion, and hatred are encouraged; but these 
group-emotions are no more than the emotions of individual 
men. They, to be sure, become nationalised; but they then 
gain the force they display merely in the fact that they are 
continuously stimulated in the individual by social contact 
with others of his kind. ‘The “ drive” remains in the individual 
who wills to fight, as is shown clearly in the acknowledged 
necessity of maintaining what we, by a strange twist of 
language, call the morale of the common soldier. This morale 
is sustained by the joy of success; by the prospect of material 
advantage; by the recognition that failure will mean ruin. 
Morale gives way where defeat seems certain, and when the 
pain and distress that war entails are pressed upon the com- 
batant’s attention. 

This recognition of the evil effects of war in relation to the 
individual not only tends to bring surrender of one party to 
the combat, and peace, but acts to prevent the breaking of 
this peace. The horrors of war, its emphasis of the bestial 
capacities of mankind, have since the beginnings of history 
been vividly felt as well by those who have triumphed as by 
those who have suffered defeat ; and this has led to the avoid- 
ance of fighting during brief periods. We are to-day seeing 
the efficiency of this influence in the demand that the war 
just ended shall be known in history as “a war to end war.” 

But this influence has not sufficed in the past to prevent 
the recurrence of wars; nor can we hope that it alone can be 
effective to this end in the future ; and for this simple reason. 

Revivals of painful experiences, in their very nature, tend 
to disappear; and this tendency is emphasised by the fact, as 
Herbert Spencer puts it, that “pain is a feeling we try to get 
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out of consciousness and to keep out.” On the other hand, 
revivals of pleasant experiences, also in their very nature, tend 
to persist; and this tendency is emphasised by the fact that 
“ pleasure is a feeling which we try to bring into consciousness 
and to retain there.” Thus it happens that a newer genera- 
tion that has known no war loses sight of the significance of 
the tales of woe told by their fathers; and the very fathers 
themselves minimise it. Thus it happens also that the pleasures 
of triumphant victory on the one hand, and of stern bravery 
in defeat on the other, are imaginatively pictured by the 
younger generation ; the very fathers who have deeply suffered 
magnifying their significance. 

The result of all this is seen in the rise of the sentiments 
which attach nobility to war. The average man delights in 
recalling the deeds of the great soldier; Wellington and 
Nelson are idols in England to-day, even as she mourns for 
her dead in battle; and Napoleon who treated war as a game 
invented for his personal gratification, is equally the idol of 
war-devastated France. And these sentiments, naturally 
arising, are fixed in the minds of children by the current 
teachings of history, which in general is written as though 
its principal function was fulfilled when it had made accurate 
record of wars, and of war’s heroes. It is all too true, as 
Dr Jacks says, “that arms, like clothes, are a normal part 
of the human equipment,” as matters now stand. It is true 
also that ‘arms, like clothes, in general have played a notable 
part in moulding history, changing human character, and 
creating habits of thought. Philosophy itself is largely con- 
ducted in language borrowed from their use”; and “the very 
form of our minds in their ‘ highest’ as wellas in their ‘ lowest’ 
activities has been influenced from this source.” 

Under conditions as they exist, each generation that has 
no clear grounds for the initiation of war will naturally reach 
a stage where a large majority of its members will have had 
no experience of the horrors of war. Their fighting capacities, 
being developed through inheritance, will then tend to gain 
expression whenever any stimulus to the appropriate reaction 
is given; so that one might expect to find that, if not subjected 
to disturbing influences, each race would tend to enter into 
destructive war about once in a generation. And reference 
to historical record of modern times seems to indicate that 
this expectation is, broadly speaking, realised. ‘To be sure, 
certain races may exist under conditions of sleepy stability 
which prevent the appearance of stimuli to the expression of 
their warlike capacities ; and these conditions may last through 
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a number of generations, so that the artificial stimuli of senti- 
ments emphasising the nobility of war will cease to be 
influential. But history indicates that instances of this kind 
are relatively rare; and in any event such conditions do not 
apply to the races that have been involved in the great war 
that has just come to an end. 


II. 


The emphasis thus given to the facts above considered 
is, however, likely to yield support to a view which we 
certainly must assume Dr Jacks would not wish to sustain. 
For the argument he presents, if taken in itself, must certainly 
strengthen the position of those who declare that it is 
altogether visionary to look forward to the abandonment 
of war. 

This position is strengthened, indeed, by the further fact 
that we have no evidence to justify us in holding that instincts, 
of one of which fighting is the expression, are ever lost. 
The bodily reactions which lead us to recognise their existence 
are due to forms of physical structure which are inherited 
from generation to generation, and are of the very essence 
of the nature of the animals in which they appear. ‘They 
may, to be sure, be modified, with an alteration of their 
functioning, in the course of the life-experience of the in- 
dividual; but for all that they remain existent and cannot be 
obliterated so long as the inherited structure remains intact. 

If, then, the facts thus brought to our attention are taken 
to stand alone, they certainly give us no warrant for hope 
that any effective steps can be taken to eliminate war. Why, 
one may ask, waste our time in discussing the establishment 
of peace tribunals, and leagues to enforce peace? Why 
consider for a moment so useless a question as to whether 
or no national disarmament is possible or desirable? Let us 
rather give our strength, during the brief intervals of peace 
following the exhaustion of conflicts, to the establishment 
of what we call prosperity, of commercial dominance, of 
momentary comfort and happiness. 

But of course it is clear that these facts cannot be made 
to stand alone; they must be viewed in relation with other 
facts which necessarily modify the conclusions to which the 
former, if thus isolated, would lead. For, after all, not- 
withstanding this fixity of instincts which would involve a 
fixity of functioning, changes of structure, and corresponding 
changes of functioning, have appeared in many a race of 
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which we have certain record. Hence it is not impossible to 
look forward to a time when man can no longer be properly 
described as a fighting animal, and when wars will auto- 
matically cease. It is worth our while, therefore, to consider 
the manner in which these changes have been brought about 
by Nature in the past. 

The modifications of structure and of functioning have 
resulted, not from the obliteration of instincts, but from 
alterations of the ends they subserve, or from their atrophy 
through disuse. 

First. They have occurred through the building up 
of new instincts on top of those already existing, the old 
instincts being then used as instruments to further the ends 
to be gained by the new. The maternal instinct of the 
animal thus employs its individualistic flight instincts, or its 
fighting instincts, to gain its racial end in the protection of 
the young. 

Second. 'They have occurred through the use of the 
instinct to attain ends different from those that led to its 
establishment. ‘The structures of the forelegs of the crawling 
animal, with the instincts involved, have been transformed to 
give wings to the bird, and arms to the man, with corre- 
sponding radical changes of instinctive capacity, and loss of 
capacity to function in the ancestral form. 


Third. They have occurred through the cessation of the ° 


stimuli necessary to the functioning of their behaviour expres- 
sion. The wings of the ostrich remain to tell of the instinctive 
activities of its remote ancestors, which have been displaced by 
those which yield the leg-actions involved in running. 

All this means adaptation. And this leads us to note that 
our instincts are what they are because of conditions existing 
in the past, while adaptation points to efforts to meet new 
conditions, and to accommodate our actions to conditions in 
the future. These adaptive efforts, moreover, are always 
experimental and hazardous. The paleontologist points to 
many a case where the adaptation has failed to meet the needs 
of the future and has led to the extinction of the race. 
Nevertheless, it is evident that these adaptive experiments 
have been, and must now be, of the very essence of advance 
in the accommodation of the animal to the situations found in 
its environment. 

Adaptation to meet new conditions is in us accompanied 
by what we call intelligence. Adaptation as observed by the 
biologist involves objective creativeness, the appearance in 
Nature of whatis new. Correspondingly, intelligence involves 
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subjective creativeness, the appreciation that we ourselves are 
aiming to change the order of Nature as it exists. When our 
acts of intelligence are analysed, we find first a recognition of 
a situation that is painful and disturbing, and then the creation 
of an ideal course of action which we picture to ourselves as 
tending to remove the pain and disturbance. Thus it is that 
the ideal of enduring peace has arisen. 

This ideal has been rejected by many as visionary, and 
has been opposed by not a few who have held that war is not 
only necessary but salutary. ‘Those who have defended this 
latter view are, however, notably silent to-day. Recent 
experience has quenched their ardour; and it may be truly 
said that, for the time being at least, intelligent men have 
at last come to a very general agreement that war is an evil. 
This being firmly fixed in our minds, we have created the 
ideal of enduring peace in our struggle to eliminate this evil. 
The very existence of the ideal is therefore an indication that 
a large and important proportion of mankind is now engaged 
in an adaptive experiment looking to a change in our nature. 

That our effort in this direction is experimental must not 
be overlooked. Our proposed adaptation may fail to meet the 
exigencies of life in the future. But for all that it surely 
would be the sign of deterioration did we not make the 
adaptive effort; and a clear case of arrant cowardice were 
we to remain unwilling to undertake the experimental adjust- 
ments that occur to us as possible, merely because we fear 
failure or loss. 

As we look back at the futile efforts of our ancestors to 
realise this ideal of enduring peace, and then contemplate the 
great war, we are indeed tempted to despair. But we must 
recall the fact that the wide prevalence of the sentiment up- 
holding this ideal is new to the race, as time is reckoned by 
the biologist and anthropologist. We are actually in touch, 
through historical record, with the day when it does not even 
seem to have appeared in the mind of man. And we must 
remember also that eras, rather than centuries, are usually 
required for the establishment of habits of action looking to 
significant adaptations of behaviour. 

Moreover, each special and definite attitude of mind 
corresponds with a given and equally special and definite 
form of behaviour; so that, as the ideal of enduring peace 
has gained strength, the tendency to make war must have 
diminished. And since this attitude of mind is now more 
prevalent than ever before, now is the time to do all in our 
power to strengthen it. 
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IIT. 


What then, are the methods to be adopted to further the 
adaptation of conduct we would have prevail? And here we 
at once see the significance of the fact that this conduct is 
based upon instinctive tendencies. War is the outcome of 
co-operative effort; but, as we have noted, its “drive” is 
found primarily in the instinctive tendencies of individuals. 
Hence the means we adopt to eliminate war must have relation 
to the individual man, and must follow the methods Nature 
has in general employed to reach such adaptations of instincts 
as are matters of record. 

First, we may attempt to build up a new set of instincts 
that shall employ the fighting instincts to a peaceful purpose. 
Such an effort we have before us to-day in the propositions 
of the League to Enforce Peace which would retain our 
armies and navies to act as international policemen to keep 
the peace. If such a League came into existence, and worked 
successfully for many centuries, it would necessarily carry with 
it a very general change in the attitude of mankind in relation 
to war, and this would involve a change of habitual behaviour. 
Peace might thus be maintained for so long that the risk of 
war would disappear among powerful civilised nations; and 
then the international police force might be reduced to a 
minimum, being needed only to keep order among small and 
inferior peoples. There would be difficulties to be met. 
‘The procedure suggested would be, by acknowledgment, in the 
nature of an experiment; and the experiment might fail. 
But it surely is worth trying. Even if it did fail to meet the 
end we have in view, it would certainly act to prevent some 
minor wars, and to stop major wars temporarily. The result 
could not be worse than a relapse into the situation as it 
exists to-day; while the mere cessation of wars for some 
considerable time would certainly emphasise the determination 
to devise more effective means to ensure the permanence of 
peace. Even if but partially successful, from the beginning 
it would tend to displace international competition in favour 
of interracial co-operative endeavour, which might eventually 
become sufficiently powerful to eliminate all thought of war. 

The experiment is worth trying; for by chance it might 
succeed. Difficulties which the timid make much of are wont 
to vanish into thin air when faced by men of courage. To 
enlarge upon them here would be but to support those who 
habitually fear to initiate what is new, and are ever ready to 
create in imagination grounds to justify their fears. 
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We may, however, note that, if we limit ourselves to this 
one of Nature’s methods of adaptation, we must face the fact 










































she that it would leave the fighting instinct itself unmodified in 
we a large class of men; and this carries with it the danger that 
; Is certain influential leaders among these might yield to the 

of temptation to express their well-sustained tendencies, and 

is that in so doing they would find a wide following among those 
ls, in whom these tendencies had become merely dormant. 
ion Weare thus led to ask whether this special difficulty may 
ire not be met if we adopt the second of Nature’s methods men- 

cts tioned above, and aim to make use of the instinctive war- 

like tendencies to other ends than those they originally sub- 

cts served. We may perhaps be able to turn the “drive” in the 
se, individual that carries us into war in new directions of effort 
ns that are incompatible with war. We may search for, and per- 
ur chance may find, what William James spoke of as “the moral 
ep equivalents of war.” It is, however, as tough a problem as 
ed man could set for himself to determine what such equivalents 

ith might be; and how the average man could be taught to 
ion appreciate their value, and induced to accept them as guides 
ur. to action. 
of And here again we must agree that we should be dealing : 
nd with experiments, many of which might well fail to be of 4 
ya value, before we happened upon the one that was destined ; 
nd to prove successful. This fact, indeed, should not lead us to 
et. abandon effort ; but it is one that must be faced. 
che And the same must be said if, turning to Nature’s third 
ail. mode of adaptation through organic atrophy, we consider 
che the possibility of elimination of those potent though indirect 
me stimuli to warlike action given in the emphasis of the glory ; 
ult and nobility of war which become predominant when its F 
it horrors and evil results no longer press upon us. Efforts ; 
me to eliminate this source of stimuli to war may indeed be 
ion made with some hope of final success. We may, for instance, 

of induce our writers of history to lay more stress upon the 
ng loss of physical and mental vigour observed in races that 
yur have engaged in destructive wars; upon the poverty and 

lly disease attributable to it; upon the manner in which it has 

: curtailed scientific research and philosophical thought. We 

rht may, in the guidance of youth, avoid those pursuits which 

ynt turn his attention to combat, and strive to lead him in paths 

To that will preclude the very thought of war. But, as Dr Jacks 

ho has so well shown, our ideals of patriotism and of national 

to progress are so bound up with tales of victory in war, that it 


1s difficult to picture the process by which such an end could 
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be reached without loss of incentives to endeavour in evidently pat 
worthy directions. fig 
Is there no better way to attain this end? Cannot we the 
devise some means that will in itself tend to prevent war, and _ 
that will indirectly be effective in crushing out the sentiments do 
favourable to war which now act as stimuli to its realisation ? ih 
We have spoken above of the fact, now a psychological to 
commonplace, that each special and definite attitude of mind i 
corresponds with an equally special and definite form of ” 
behaviour. It is of equal importance to note that the reverse of 
of this is also true, viz. that each special and definite form of Di 
behaviour involves an equally special and definite attitude of the 
mind. Evidently, then, if we could in any manner prevent the bel 
occurrence of wars for a period running over a relatively large 
number of generations, we should not only get rid of war's es 
evils for the time being, but should go far to banish the fo 
attitude of mind that, in ennobling the life of the fighter, serves * 
to encourage the recurrence of war. ‘The war-bringing in- oy 


stincts would remain in us, to be sure, but they would tend 6 
to become atrophied through failure of functioning. Let us 8. 


ask whether any effective means to this end can be suggested. = 
™ me 
Man is indeed a fighting animal; but as one among the “4 
beasts of the earth he, as primarily equipped, was a weakling. o 
Only as he gained intelligence did he become an effective 1g 
fighter through his inventiveness, which enabled him to - 
design weapons. x 
His first efforts in this direction made him a powerful "a 
fighter as an individual; but this did not mean war. War rs 
became possible only when men had begun to act co-operatively, 8 
and agreed to fight together to a common end. Then the a: 
existence of the fighting instincts of the individual came to’ h 
yield quite new results looking to advantage to his tribe ms 
directly, and therefore indirectly to himself. e 
As the social life of man has developed, the nature of his 
weapons has changed, always looking to more complete sub- _ 
ordination of the behaviour of the individual to the activities om 
of the group. The savage mob, armed with clubs or bows - 
and arrows, could not withstand the trained body of troops 
obeying the commands of a leader and carrying superior * 3 
weapons. Gradually these weapons have been elaborated, se 
and always in directions which have involved greater co- ves 
operation. Thus there came into existence a class of i 
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armourers who made weapons, but who did not themselves 
fight. And this process has continued up to our time, when 
the forger of weapons does little more than make some special 
part of some great engine of destruction ; and the soldier who 
does most effective work obeys orders to use instruments of 
precision at given times and in definite manners—for instance, 
to aim his cannon at a special angle, and to discharge his pro- 
jectile without knowledge of the object it is to reach. So 
complicated has the process become that finally great masses 
of individual men have ceased to arm themselves for war. As 
Dr Jacks says, ‘‘the individual in modern times has escaped 
the necessity of wearing arms by arming the State in, his 
behalf.” if 

The result of all this is that for generations past ways that 
are in any full degree dependent for success upon the personally 
initiated fighting of individuals have ceased to occur among 
formidable nations. ‘The behaviour of the individuals of the 
nations involved has changed. An ever-increasing proportion 
of the men of a given race are now utterly incompetent as 
fighters; and those who enter the combat must base their 
ability to fight upon the activities of the incompetent, and 
upon the complex instruments of war they manufacture, from 
machine-guns to Dreadnoughts. 

If, then, we could by magic destroy all fighting weapons 
to-day, war would necessarily cease. The fighting instincts 
of the individual might lead to occasional fights in which the 
individuals used man’s natural weapons—tooth, and fist, and 
strength of arm. But even such fights would be infrequent, 
for the modern man has for so long depended upon co-operation 
with others in the use of highly complex weapons, owned not 
by individuals but by the State, that he has lost the habit of 
fighting with his natural weapons alone, and in fact has in 
large measure lost the capacity to fight after this manner. 

If, then, we could thoroughly and completely disarm, we 
should find ourselves unable to wage war. We have but to 
destroy the highly complex weapons now made by the broadest 
of co-operative effort, and wars would instanily cease. And 
having perforce become peaceful individuals, we should then 
automatically find ourselves for the time being attaining an 
attitude of mind that would in fact be utterly opposed to war. 

Moreover, wars could not be resumed unless this broad 
co-operative effort was again concentrated upon the con- 
struction of similar weapons, nor until such time as man had 
reached a point where he felt it worth his while to build them 
anew. As this would surely carry him over a number of 
Vor, XVII.—No. 3. 33 
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generations without war, it seems extremely unlikely that 
he would ever again be content to devote so much of his 
energy as he does to-day to the construction of its necessary 
instruments. 

It is true that the war-directing class would remain in 
existence for a time, and would tend to urge the common 
people to revert to war; even as the ruined gambler, who 
after his losses hates gambling, tends soon to return to his 
trade. But if the gambler finds the casino where his game 
has been played destroyed, with all its instruments and 
accompaniments, and none of his companions easy to reach, 
he cannot revert to his old practice; and he also must tend 
to reach an altered condition of mind which may perchance 
lead to reform. 

As Dr Jacks says, “there can be no denying the truth 
that the mere existence of highly perfected armaments, 
representing an immense cost in effort and treasure, is of 
and by itself a strong incentive to their use.” If we could 
persuade ourselves to destroy them, this incentive would be 
lost. And before the world could again reach a point where 
it would think it worth while to construct them anew, there 
might well come into being a sentiment in opposition suffici- 
ently strong to prevent such a misfortune. The nationalised 
aggressiveness, covetousness, suspicion, hatred which now are 
the immediate causes of war would thus lose the “ drive” in 
the individual man upon which they must ultimately depend. 

The enunciation of such a permanent policy by the Allied 
victors, coupled with a striking and effective step in the direction 
of the fruition of such a policy, would certainly carry with 
it immense momentary gains, even if these proved to have 
little lasting effect. 


HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL. 


New York. 














DISCUSSIONS. 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion except under certain circumstances. Criticism of any 
article will, as a rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The 
discussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1919, p. 229.) 


Tur Rev. J. M. Thompson’s article recalls his utterances, published five 
years ago, on the question “ Are Miracles an aid to Faith”? The position 
defended in a sermon under that title, published by the Christian 
Commonwealth in October 1913, is that a study of the biographies of 
Jesus yields the conception of “a very wonderful man,” and cannot give 
us anything more than this. Christian faith, however, is the outcome, 
not of criticism, but of experience; it puts a certain construction on the 
facts, and so the Jesus of history becomes the Christ of faith. But, besides 
this “philosophy of faith,” there is the better way of the ordinary 
Christian, who has his faith in Christ, and hardly knows how it came. 
He cannot philosophise, but he believes it to be real, and it tells him 
what to do, and is neither built on, nor helped by, a reasoned opinion 
regarding the miraculous. Modern Knowledge therefore may demand the 
surrender of belief in miracles, without destroying the essential Christian 
experience which is independent of them. 

On the same lines Mr Thompson, in his article on “Christian Faith,” 
says that “the claim that Jesus is Christ cannot be evaded, because it 
stands at the centre of Christianity.” But Christian faith is not a circle 
with one centre, but an ellipse with two foci, one of which we may call 
historical and the other mystical, and the are of the one is “ Jesus,” 
and of the other “ Christ.” ‘ We have to deal therefore with the ‘ Jesus 
of history,’ as distinct from the ‘Christ of Faith.” Mr Thompson holds 
that in studying the Jesus of history we must “isolate the historical 
evidence,” and that “ when studied with all the help that historical science 
can give, and by those who are most competent to judge it, the Gospel 
history is found to be the record of a completely human life and human 
experience . . . a true picture of a character whose religious insight and 
moral goodness have no equal in history; but the Church is not, and 
never was, in possession of historical evidence sufficient to prove that 
this character was miraculous or superhuman.” Now, this verdict raises 
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the questions whether you can so “isolate the historical evidence”: and 
if you can, whether Pe can claim that “a character whose religious 
insight and moral goodness have no equal in history” is neither miraculous 
nor superhuman. A considerable section of the article is devoted to 
criticism of those who, having given up the Virgin Birth and the Resur- 
rection, claim that there still remains what is called “the moral miracle ” 
of the sinless Jesus, the retention of which, they claim, conserves the 
miraculous or superhuman element in Christian faith. This, according 
to Mr Thompson, is a halfway house; for, on the one hand, the evidence 
of moral perfection is not forthcommg: and, on the other, if it were, 
the central miracle of a flawless Person would guarantee the miraculous 
circumstances of his birth, But Mr Thompson evades the task of 
examining the historical evidence for “the moral miracle,” and says “ it 
would be a long and delicate matter to weigh the meaning of every passage 
which might bear on the point at issue.” But on his own showing the 
criticism of the history must be thoroughgoing, however long and delicate 
the task it involves may be. And if Mr Thompson were to undertake 
it, as Bushnell did long ago (in Nature and the Supernatural, chap. x.), 
he would find the implications of the narratives as to the sinlessness of 
Jesus much more significant than he thinks. The flaw in his admirable 
paper is the too hasty dismissal of the historical evidence as deficient in 
accuracy: The historical evidence is that which, he says, we must “ isolate,” 
but instead of this he gives us the unproved assertion that we remain 
“far from any proof of our Lord’s sinlessness.” His verdict regarding 
“the moral miracle” is “not proven”; our criticism is that he has not 
tried either to prove or disprove it. Until he can reach a more decisive 
verdict, he has not adequately disposed of those who claim that, in the 
words of the late A. B. Bruce, a past-master in Apologetic, “if we receive 
Him as the great Moral Miracle, we shall receive much more for His sake.” 
Mr Thompson, in our view, has not proved his point that the same 
arguments which have overturned the historicity of the Virgin Birth may 
oblige us to abandon the belief of the sinlessness of Jesus. The writer's 
bias against the miraculous element in the Gospels overbears his claim 
to be regarded as an impartial historian. 

What of his treatment of “the Christ of faith”? Must we identity 
the Jesus of history and the Christ of faith? Have we a right to keep 
them apart? The article is very suggestive at this point. One of its 
most striking passages is this: “The real problem is, what I mean by 
‘Christ. The word is a title, not a name: it stood originally for an 
office, a work, an ideal, and only secondarily for the person who might 
assume the office, do the work, and realise the ideal. Our idea of God's 
purpose for the world and man is not what theirs was who first dreamed 
of the coming of Christ. But we have our dream, our ideal of a perfect 
humanity, a Son of God, a Saviour; the love of it ‘ennobles our lives, 
the worship of it reveals God; it is our religion. Why do we call it 
‘Christ’? Because that was the symbol under which this dream was 
summed up when Jesus dreamed it, and when others dreamed it of him: 
and because the best of that which European religion has added to the 
ideal has been marked by that symbol, and derived from that dream. 
Why do we identify this ‘Christ’ ideal with Jesus of Nazareth? Not 
because he perfectly expressed all that is in it; but because his life 
explained and illustrated and enriched it as no other ever did.” Mr 
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Thompson at once anticipates the objection that this method of identi- 
fying “Jesus” and “Christ” is too loose and subjective, and that in 
professing to identify, it really divides. To this he replies that “the 
centre of Christian faith and the secret of its permanence lie in the 
act of faith by which it identifies God and man in Christ.” He adds 
that “ the claim that Jesus is Christ cannot be evaded, because it stands 


” 


at the very centre of Christianity.” So far we are on sure ground, which 
no Christian, ancient or modern, will dispute. The Pauline Christology 
is bound up with the union of God and man in Christ. The very centre 
of Christian faith is the claim that Jesus is Christ. But in the hands 
of this modernist the Incarnation is made to include two things—the 
life of Jesus, and the Church’s belief about it. The one, he holds, is 
an historical fact, the other an act of religious faith, And “ Christian 
faith is never merely receptive, but also creative ; it makes what it finds.” 
That is to say, the Christian faith in the divinity of Jesus was something 
which the Church gave to him, not something they found in him. But 
they were justified in crowning him with this aureole, because, though 
history does not prove that everything which faith asserts was literally 
true of Jesus, history does show that “there is nothing accidental, or 
illusory, or improper in the identification of the divine Christ—ideal 
with the historical and wholly human figure of Jesus of Nazareth.” Mr 
Thompson should further develop and elucidate this undoubtedly sug- 
gestive idea of Christian faith as creative and not only receptive; but, 
as he throws it out in his closing page, it amounts to this: that the true 
authors of Christianity were the apostles, and not Jesus. They were re- 
ceptive of the wholly human figure of Jesus of Nazareth, and they attached 
to him, and identified him with, the divine Christ-ideal. Yo use the 
title of another article in this number, “ Again, what is Christianity ” ? 
Does it consist in the teachings of Christ, or do we derive it from an 
historical analysis of the Church’s doctrines about Christ? Can we use 
the phrase “ the Christianity of Christ”? According to Mr Thompson 
we cannot. Christianity is a creation of the first and second centuries, 
and, as their ideas are largely Hellenic and Hebrew, it is hard to see 
how we can interpret and commend them in the twentieth century, unless 
we can trace their origin in the teachings of Jesus Himself. The Father- 
hood of God, the brotherhood of man, the responsibility of the individual, 
the endless life of the human soul, are essentially Christian beliefs, and 
the springs of these beliefs are to be found in the words of Jesus. Can 
we assert that He added to these no message concerning himself? Was 
Jesus, as Harnack insists, no part of his own Gospel? It is surely an 
accomplishment of almost superhuman ingenuity for a man to lay himself 
open to the history of Jesus, apart from proof texts, and resist the con- 
clusion that he made an unique claim regarding himself. Indeed, it may 
be said—again apart from the study of single texts—that “there is no 
Catholic dogma of the first order which was not held in solution in Jesus’ 
teaching, and so insinuated into the mind in the most effectual and per- 
suasive manner. . . . No doctrine which belongs to the living body of 
the Catholic faith, though there may be some which are rather of its 
dress, are untouched by Jesus. They lie as seeds in the Gospels, however 
they may have grown and flowered elsewhere” (The Mind of the Master, 
pp. xxiii-xxiv). And one of these doctrines which lies in seed form in the 
words of Jesus is that which we are told Christian faith “created” rather 
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than “ received,” the belief expressed in the “Credo” of Peter, though he 
spoke better than he knew when he said it: * Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” Davipv Purves. 


BELFasr. 


CANON WILSON ON THE ARCHBISHOPS’ COMMITTEES. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1919, p. 214.) 


In his article in the January number of the Hibbert Journal, Canon 
J. W. Wilson suggests that a similar Conference of representative laymen, 
not necessarily Churchmen, should +e appointed, men who, while “loyal 
in spirit and love to Christ, and also to the ancient Church,” would also 
“express the message of the Church in the thought and language of the 
time, and in the light of advancing knowledge.” 

May I be allowed to emphasise this point of Canon Wilson, that the 
Church, in the Archbishops’ Report lately published, utterly failed “to 
express the message of the Church in the thought and language of the time, 
and in the light of advancing knowledge.” 

To a large and increasing number the Church’s doctrine, conveyed (not 
in its pulpits but) in its creeds and dogmas, is altogether out of touch with 
modern thought. 

The candid admissions of the Church in this regard are really remark- 
able. Canon Wilson, in his article, speaks of “the admitted failure of the 
established Church to win for itself an intellectual leadership ; its marked 
failure, in spite of its efforts and ability to win . . . more than a mere 
fringe either of the more highly educated or of the industrial class. Its 
teaching is plainly unacceptable to the one, and it takes no root in, and is 
at once forgotten by, the other.” 

Again, as showing the extraordinary admissions of the Church’s 
abnegation of its duty as leader and guide of thought, take the following : 
** Again and again it has been the enlightenment and conscience of the age 
which has forced a reluctant Church to reform itself, when its teaching 
was corrupted or had deteriorated” (p. 18 of Archbishops’ Report on the 
Teaching Office of the Church). And on p. 47 of the Report on Christianity 
and Industrial Problems we have: “ In the fifty years which laid the founda- 
tion of modern England, the influence of the Church as a witness to social 
righteousness was, it is hardly an exaggeration to say, almost negligible.” 
Again, “'The Church, like the rest of the upper classes, turned for guidance 
to the economists, who themselves possess, indeed, a kind of religion.” 

But perhaps the most striking and novel feature of Canon Wilson’s 
paper is the expression he gives to a forward phase of religious thought 
and feeling which is growing—slowly, silently, but very forcibly. It is 
involved in the question, ‘“ What is our conception of God?” This trans- 
cendent subject, Canon Wilson points out, is, like all else, subject to the 
law of evolution, of change. He says: “The end of revelation, and change 
in man’s conception of God, is not yet. An appeal to the past bids us 
expect change. Revelation never ceases.” And the change here indicated 
is described by the Canon as “the depersonalisation of theological con- 
ception and doctrine of God.” 

‘The question of the ** Personality” of God is one that a large and in- 
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creasing number of religious people find to be a matter of grave difficulty 
and doubt. ‘To think of God as a Person is to limit the conception of the 
Deity in a way that many cannot sanction. The boundless extent of 
the universe revealed by modern science, the infinite complexity of the 
mechanism of the universe of our own world, and the life that exists upon 
it, render impossible the belief of such a personal control as can justify 
appeals to meet individual needs, much less the personal regard of the fall 
of every sparrow and the numbering of the hairs of our heads. 

Of this advanced phase of religious thought the Church makes no 
recognition, nor does it make any provision for meeting it. It ought to do 
so; for it is a religious and not an anti-religious phase. he old and still 
largely current thought of God is fairly well expressed by Matthew Arnold 
as of “a magnified and non-natural man.” The modern thought finds ex- 
pression in Shelley’s “ Adonais” : 

“The Power 
That wields the world with never wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath and kindles it above.” 


But the crux of the matter lies here: How is the new thought to be 
embodied? If in the religion of the future there is to be a “Church”; 
if a cult is to survive; if worship is to continue—how can we formulate the 
new religious thought and emotion? That is the crucial question. ‘The 
current forms will not do at all. The Church forms are absolutely hope- 
less ; the Chapel forms, though less hopeless, would need drastic revision. 

One of the most striking facts connected with this controversy is the 
failure of the Church, and even of such advanced leaders as Bishop Henson 
and Canon Wilson, to grapple with this matter of the “forms” in which 
religion is expressed ; the “ vesture ” in which it is clothed ; the “ bottles” 
that hold the wine of the spirit. The new wine is still forced into the old 
bottles. Any attempts to manufacture new bottles (in spite of the words 
of Jesus) are scouted as heresy and irreligion. Meanwhile, what happens ? 
The Church is becoming weaker and weaker, both as regards the intellectual 
character of its members and the number ot its worshippers. How does 
the Church (including Nonconformity) regard the startling fact that nearly 
eighty per cent. of the population are outside its pale? ‘The bishops make 
appeals to the nation to observe a “National Thanksgiving,” or they 
organise a “ Mission of Repentance and Hope.” These are duly advertised 
and addressed to the nation at large. But it seems to be forgotten that 
only some twenty per cent. of the nation pay any regard to all this; that 
eighty per cent. pay no heed to it. 

The crying want of to-day in the religious sphere is, I repeat, a drastic 
change in the forms for the expression—the embodiment of spiritual 
religion. A “reinterpretation” of the old forms will not do. Broad 
Churchmen practise it, but the laity will have none of it. They will not 
declare that black means white, and that “I believe” means “I do not 
believe.” ‘Io refer again to the metaphor of Jesus, new bottles must be 
constructed ; to patch up or reconvert the old ones will not do. Why do 
not such leaders as the Bishop of Hereford and Canon Wilson attempt the 
reform? It will be worth while. If the change came—and not till then— 
large numbers of us who are now outside the Churches, but who have a 
firm belief in religion and really love the Church, would return to the fold. 

P. E. Vizarp. 


Lonpon. 
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YYHER, MATTER, AND 'THE SOUL. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1919, p. 252.) 


Sir Otiver Loper’s interesting article under this title seems to lose 
somewhat through lack of precision in the use of terms. It is important, 
for example, in discussions of this kind to know what connotation a writer 
attaches to the name “matter.” Strictly speaking matter is the stuff, or 
vAn, of which known things are made. Sir Oliver Lodge tells us that 
the objects we know are made up of electrons, or particles of electricity, 
which in turn are only “specks of modified ether.” Ether, then, is the 
vAn of the physical universe, and as such deserves par ewcellence the name 
of “matter.” Yet Sir Oliver Lodge draws a sharp distinction between 
ether and matter, and bases his article on the assumption that ether is 
immaterial. He is not consistent even in using the terms as defined by 
himself, for on p. 255 he says that electric particles are “not material, 
but corpuscular” (an obscure distinction), while on p. 256 he says that 
“electrons are themselves material.” 

Having set up an arbitrary distinction between ether and matter, 
Sir Oliver Lodge goes on to predicate “movement or locomotion” as 
the characteristic of matter, and “strain and stress” as the characteristics 
of ether. But the conceptions of strain and stress are derived from 
observed characteristics of matter, being in fact simply frustrated tendencies 
to locomotion. Sir Oliver Lodge will correct me if I am wrong here; but 
it seems to me only a common-sense summary of the case to say that 
whatever is capable of locomotion is also capable of strain or stress, if 
prevented from moving by forces equal to those impelling it; and that 
whatever is capable of strain or stress is also capable of locomotion, 
supposing the resisting forces to be withdrawn. Therefore, I suggest to 
oppose matter, as capable of locomotion, to ether, as capable of strain 
and stress only, is a false antithesis. 

Sir Oliver Lodge goes on to advance the hypothesis that “ every sensible 
object has both a material and an ethereal counterpart.” The meaning of 
this is not very clear; but I take it to be that every material object is 
associated with an ethereal form resembling it, and reproducing in some 
measure its attributes. Is this ethereal counterpart capable of motion / 
Apparently not, since ether is capable only of “ strain pe stress.” Are we 
to believe, then, that every material object has an ethereal shadow-shape 
resembling it, planted immovably somewhere in space, and doing nothing 
at all but undergo “strains and stresses”? Sir Oliver appears to suggest 
this. If not, no doubt he will tell us what he means. 

On this theory of ethereal counterparts Sir Oliver Lodge proceeds to 
base his theory of the soul, which he conceives to be the ethereal counterpart 
of the body. It is difficult to offer any comment on this until we know 
better what Sir Oliver means by his “ ethereal counterparts”; but I hardly 
think that this hypothesis of an ethereal ghost, abiding somewhere or other 
in space with its “strains and stresses” to keep it company, but otherwise 
simply “ planté 1a,” is a very rational or very consoling supposition. Nor, 
if true, would it afford any assurance of personal immortality. My 
consciousness is inseparably associated, in my experience, with my body; I 
know nothing of this alleged “ ethereal counterpart” ; if it exists, it is not 
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“I”; and if it exists after the death of my body, it will not be “I” any 
the more for that fact. 

The term “soul,” in its colloquial and literary uses, is surely nothing 
but a simple synonym for “ mind” or “consciousness.” ‘The thing it con- 
notes cannot be reduced to terms of ether, any more than to terms of 
“gross” matter, and the attempt to do so savours rather of Lucretian 
materialism than of sound psychology or of sound physics. 

A. H. M. Rosrrrson. 

WIMBLEDON. 





PRESBYTERIAN REUNION IN SCOTLAND. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1919, p. 309.) 


Tue members of the Church of Scotland Committee, in conference with 
the United Free Church on the question of reunion, have, perhaps, received 
from Dr Macmillan a well-merited rebuke for their tardiness. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if his censures will accelerate their progress, since he blames 
them rather more for what they have done than for what they have not 
done, and seems to call upon them both to “speed up” and to stop. 
What has astonished the present writer most is that the Draft Articles 
should be accused of stating falsely the Church’s constitution in matters 
spiritual, and that her members generally should be deemed apathetic 
towards the whole movement. On these two points he would venture to 
offer some humble criticisms of Dr Macmillan’s article. 

Is it a travesty of the truth to say that the Church has the inherent 
right to modify the forms of expression in her Confession of Faith or to 
formulate other doctrinal statements? Surely the making of Confessions 
is one of the duties and functions of the Church. She is the custodian 
and interpreter of the Scriptures, which, she believes, contain the rule of 
faith. Whoever deemed it to be one of the offices of the civil magistrate 
to expound the divine truth and to frame creeds? ‘The Confession that 
now binds us was drawn up and ratified by the Church herself, and not by 
the State. The declaration that made it unalterable and demanded the 
subscription of her office-bearers to the whole of it was the Church’s Act 
before it was an Act of Parliament. We know that the Christian body is 
able to discharge her whole function without the State’s support, or, if need 
be, in opposition to the State. Are we to believe that she never entered 
into her full being until she received the kindly support of Constantine ? 
In the first three centuries of her life she was gloriously free in her govern- 
ment and in her creed. State assistance, if it is to come to her, must 
recognise that inherent freedom, otherwise it will mar what it seeks to 
foster. Better for the Church were a state of outlawry than public recog- 
nition and support which threaten her essential liberties. 

A fixed confession of faith and State endowment are not inseparable. 
It is true that Constantine, who first gave public money to the Church, 
was also the first to ask of her the formulation of a creed. We must note 
however, his reasons for so doing. His purpose was to establish her 
identity as distinct from heretical bodies. In this we have the clue to the 
whole problem. What the State requires is not particularly an unaltering 
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body of beliefs, or an unaltering constitution of government, but some 
understandable mark of identity. If a society is going to be in possession 
of wealth, then the civil authority must have some idea as to how it is 
going to recognise the society when its members change from age to age. 
Now, the true identity of the Church is of the same kind as that of a person. 
She is an organism, a living being, the embodiment, in the last analysis, 
of the Divine Personality. Reasonably, therefore, can she claim the same 
liberties as individual persons enjoy, who are not deprived by law of their 
possessions, if they alter their beliefs or habits of conduct. A mark ot 
identity, however, is easily offered by the individual, but what has the 
Church to render, to meet this demand of the State? It appears to us 
that what she herself believes to be the safeguard of her continuance 
in the faith and works of the Master—namely, the orderly succession of 
her teachers and rulers, the one appointing and ordaining the other— 
is the only clear and tangible clue to her identity which she can select 
for this purpose. It is not a perfect one, for it would be deistic to suppose 
that, the succession being broken, God’s work of grace must of necessity 
end. For the practical purpose in view, however, it might be sufficient. 
At all events, it would be true to say that the proof of our sameness with 
the Church of the past is to be found in the orderly continuity whereby 
the gifts of ordination have been transmitted, than to seek it in an identity 
of faith which the growth of knowledge makes plainly impossible, or an 
identity of government which changing conditions must perforce modify. 
We believe that the orderly succession of her office-bearers has always 
typified to the Church her own identity, and cannot see why it ought not 
to be sufficient for the State. It serves legal purposes well enough in the 
case of other bodies which administer trust funds. It would surely satisfy 
her better than the presentation to her of dogmas by which we do not 
intend to be bound and which, in point of fact, we do not teach. Everyone 
knows that we practise liberty from the Confession of Faith, and did so 
years before the formula of subscription was changed. It is, therefore, 
the operative Act of Parliament establishing the Church, and not the 
Draft Articles, which is a travesty of the truth. 

We turn now to the accusation of apathy. In our opinion, that part 
of the Church represented by our young men serving in the Army is far 
from being apathetic on the matter. We have certain knowledge that 
they are highly suspicious of some privileges enjoyed by the Church of 
Scotland clergy, and especially of the uneven distribution of the teinds. 
They regard these things as a barrier in the way of the fellowship that 
ought to exist between the various branches of Christian believers. They 
are impatient of the distinctions between the various denominations and 
the divisions that have so little reason for their existence. Now, this 
enthusiasm for Christian unity is, we believe, typical of the laity generally. 
It came, perhaps, from the land of war, where the important things of life 
shine out in true perspective ; but, wherever it sprang from, we cannot but 
be convinced that it is widespread and full of vitality. In a time when the 
air is full of talk of unions, of federations, of leagues of nations, how can 
one arise to tell us that the Presbyterians of Scotland are free from the 
general tendency towards mutual understanding ? If our leaders will con- 
sult with laymen, they will find that the times were never more ripe for the 
crowning of the Reunion project with success. Let the Church appeal 
to-day to the people, in support of any great religious movement, and she 
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will receive an astonishing response. Young men are in the mood to be 
led to any heights of endeavour. The bolder the aim at the reconstitution 
of life on a basis of righteousness, the larger will be the numbers that will 
answer the call. Leaders spiritual may reach out for great ends, assured 
that they shall have behind them an incomparable following of earnest and 
energetic workers, who will urge them ever forward, on to the City of God. 

But “ the next few years will undoubtedly be full of grave dangers to 
the Church of Scotland, and it is unfortunate that it has no leader.” The 
Presbytery of Glasgow “ showed great disinclination to face the proposals” 
of the Draft Articles, while the Presbyteries of Dundee, Perth, Greenock, 
and Irvine “ have practically rejected” them. 

We confess to reading’ these words with dismay. That low hedge 
which could have been taken in the stride—the leaders still boggle at it ! 
How then shall we reach the fair fields beyond? What, moreover, is the 
cause of their nervousness? What are the “grave dangers” they fear? 
These appear to be nothing else than the chance that they may have to 
pool their stipends, or to make some other provision whereby the United 
Free ministers may share in their wealth. ‘Their feelings on the matter 
might be thus expressed: ‘‘ We have comfortable incomes averaging £500 
avear. We are secured in the possession of these by the State. The 
State never interferes with us. ‘There is no record of its interference 
except to grant us fresh powers and privileges. Why then should we risk 
the danger of upsetting this admirable arrangement by making Declaratory 
Acts? Let us thank Providence for our good stipends and do nothing.” 

Is that to be the Established Church ministers’ reply to the appeal for 
a united front, wherewith to face the forces of evil and materialisin? Is 
that to be their excuse for the neglect of Christ’s work in crowded cities, 
while the money needed for missions there is criminally wasted in the 
support of unnecessary churches in country villages? Are the cogent argu- 
ments, based on economy and efficiency, which initiated this movement, so 
to be silenced? Is our Master’s prayer, ‘That they all may be one,” to 
be unavailing because some of His disciples find disunity so full of ease ? 
It is certain that these reasons, these base reasons, will not be allowed to 
hinder this truly Christian cause. If the ministers are apathetic, then let 
them remember that they are not the whole Church. If they seek to with- 
draw now, they will find themselves swept on, from behind, by a current of 
lay opinion too strong for them; and if it is judged that their general 
indifference to spiritual movements is due to excessive endowment, they 
may speedily be freed from further temptation. Let them not comfort 
themselves in the supposed apathy of their people, for the same enthusiasm 
as is ready now, at their call, to follow them in any great endeavour, 
will as surely throw them aside as useless if they hang back from the 
battle. The only coldness and apathy—if apathy there is—is in the 
hearts of the Church’s leaders. Let them rid themselves of the imputation 
of it, and show that they are instinct with that new life which is abroad 
to-day, hungering and thirsting after national righteousness. 

W. W. D. Garoiner. 


GERMANY. 
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GHOSTS AS PHYSICAL FACTS. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1918, p. 51, and January 1919, p. 319.) 


Mr Rou.esron’s note calls for a short comment. The shortest might be 
the best. Read Schrenck-Notzing’s book and Miss Verrall’s criticism (which 
I have now read with interest myself, and regret having missed) and ask 
yourself, as Miss Verrall does, at the end what is the result. I will give 
her words: “No review can enable any reader to form an independent 
judgment of the case . . . I incline to the view that there is evidence in 
this case of some abnormal faculty round which have gathered fraudulent 


accretions.” She suggests a theory of “physical secretion,” and finds herself 


“in great perplexity, unable to conclude either that the phenomena are 
wholly fraudulent or that Schrenck-Notzing has proved his ideoplastic 
theory.” Surely this justifies my plea for more attention to the book. 
Miss Verrall does not finally put forward the regurgitation theory with 
any degree of confidence, and it is worth noting that she omits to mention 
that a drug for staining the contents of the stomach was tried before a 
sitting as well as an emetic immediately after a sitting. Schrenck-Notzing 
states definitely that germs of food or acids from the stomach were never 
found. ; 

I desire, however, to add a few words on the “hypothesis of fraud.” 
It is enough for the ordinary scientific man and for the ordinary spiritualist 
to hear that fraud is alleged. They will at once, for different reasons, refuse 
to read the book. But it is different for members of the Psychical Research 
Society. The attitude of that Society is really, in the case of some of its 
members, very inconsistent. Quite rightly, in my opinion, it does not 
refuse to investigate Mrs Piper’s or other trance phenomena—in spite of 
“Fielding Hall” sittings, in spite of proof that the great mass of material 
served up by spirit controls is the result of ‘‘ suggestion,” “ fishing,” 
“‘cryptomesia,” etc. Now if materialisations are genuine trance phenomena 
—and this is one of the most important questions which the Society exists 
to investigate,—it follows inevitably from the other results of the Society 
that the medium will help herself in every way to produce them, and 
that the products, even where genuine materialisations, will yet appear 
fraudulent, for they will be reproductions of “ pictures from the Mirror.” 
the Miroir, or anything else that has been in the medium’s (or the 
sitter’s) mind. This is Schrenck-Notzing’s working hypothesis. It is a 
key which, as I pointed out, opens many doors. Mr Rolleston refuses to 
use it because it is made of base metal, and also apparently because it opens 
doors which he regards as closed. Miss Verrall’s interpretations have also 
to be revised by a further consideration of whether it does not best fit 
the facts. 

I hope these remarks will show why I do not think it necessary to 
inflict upon readers a discussion of the various “fraudulent” incidents. 
As I quoted, ‘ Considered objectively, a whole series of the photographs 
favours the hypothesis of fraud.” It is a matter of opinion which 
incidents are the worst at first sight, but it is a matter for very serious 
discussion on the evidence in detail whether fraud in a crude sense is the 
proper explanation at all. The results are the results of experiments with 
two mediums, and Schrenck-Notzing and Professor Richet, who is also 
involved, can be left to deal with allegations about the past career of one 
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of them. The results, moreover, confirm and render probable a whole mass 
of previous evidence. 

I may perhaps add a word on my personal account. ‘There are in 
existence great numbers of “ spirit photographs.” Those I have seen afford 
lie striking parallels to Schrenck-Notzing’s. They contain in some cases 
strikingly “fraudulent” results, e.g. heautifully exact reproductions of 











































photographs, etc. Research has shown how unbelievably accurate trance- 
ia consciousness may be. ‘The Society’s true function is to investigate such 
hal cases, but it would find in every case that fraud was apparent and possible, 

ne and accordingly, since for practical purposes it works in such cases on the 
iid hypothesis that where fraud is proved or possible it must be assumed, it 
self would brand or appear to brand the owners of the ow as “ cheats.” 
nee Now the owners know that they are not cheats and did not get the photo- 
tic graphs by cheating, and they will not therefore produce them to the Society 


eo and get called names for so doing; but they rest content (more or less) with 
: the ready (and rotten?) explanation offered in every case by the spirit 





- control. Thus the Society is depriving itself of objects for research just as 
Si the C.O.S. (some say) organises charity out of existence. It is for this 
ils reason that the work of Schrenck-Notzing deserves further study in this 
a country. Upon his hypothesis one may almost say that fraud is welcome 
and expected—but of course the word “ fraud” is used in all sorts of senses, 
d.’ and its presence is no final argument against the spiritist assumption. It 
ist is to be hoped now that we shall soon know more of the controversy which 
oe has raged on the book in Germany. W. J. Brarrawaire. 
rch Lonpon. 
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ial TWISTED SAYINGS. 
” 
a (Hibbert Journal, January 1919, p. 292.) 
“6 Proressor Morratr has effectively blasted the modern sentimental per- 
it version of “ Mizpah.” But is his interpretation of Laban’s intention, after 
aie all, complete? Laban may have been concerned for the safety of his 
no daughters, but he was even more concerned for a permanent dissolution 
-_ -of his partnership with his wily nephew. Jacob began by being the 
servant of Laban; he advanced to the position of partner; he ended by 
om appropriating the whole stock. He then made for home with all he 
i had acquired. Laban pursued after him, and made a final attempt to 
oa recover his property by retaining the man who had filched it from him. 
fit Foiled in this, he did the next best thing: he took sureties that Jacob 
would never come back to repeat his depredations. On the frontiers of 
to their respective territories he built a watch-tower inscribed with the 
“ word “ Mizpah,” to signify “The Lord watch between us to keep us 
i for ever apart,” or, as we might say to-day, “ For God’s sake, keep to your 
ut own side of the fence.” Hunter Smiru. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Proressor G. DAWES HICKS. 


Many important philosophical publications have seen the light during 
the past six months. Some of them are to be reviewed at length in these 
pages. Professor James Ward’s classical work, Psychological Principles 
(Cambridge Press, 1918), will be welcomed by philosophical students 
everywhere. It is, in all respects, a great book—a permanent addition to 
our scientific literature. Dean Inge’s two volumes on The Philosophy of 
Plotinus (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1918) will take their place as 
the authoritative exposition of a system of thought which has hitherto been 
sadly neglected by English scholars. ‘These volumes are the mature result 
of twenty years’ research, and are full of pregnant suggestiveness in regard 
to modern problems. Professor W. R. Sorley’s Gifford Lectures on Moral 
Values and the Idea of God (Cambridge Press, 1918) handle the ultimate 
issues of metaphysical investigation from the point of view of recent 
attempts to work out a theory of value, and will certainly appeal to a 
wide circle of readers. Professor C. A. Strong’s volume on The Origin of 
Consciousness (London: Macmillan & Co., 1918), which is largely concerned 
with the nature of perception, is a valuable contribution to a subject 
that has been for some years uppermost in philosophical discussion. 

The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark) 
is fast nearing completion. The new volume (vol. x., 1918) contains 
several articles on philosophical subjects. In particular, attention should 
be called to Mr C. D. Broad’s thoughtful and able treatment of the term 
‘“‘ Reality.” Mr Broad deals specifically with the distinction between 
existence and reality, the reality of universals, and the opposition between 
appearance and reality. The two kinds of entities, minds and physical 
things, which are said without hesitation to exist if they be real are, he 
points out, particular individuals, while the entities which are said to be 
real but are seldom naturally said to exist are universals, whether qualities 
or relations. In discussing the reality of universals, he criticises Meinong’s 
well-known contention that complex universals involving a contradiction, 
such as a “round square,” must, in a sense, be real because they can be 
subjects of propositions, and argues that the statement, “ A round square 
is contradictory,” although standing for a genuine proposition, does not 
stand for a proposition about an object denoted by the phrase “ round 
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square,” but means, in truth, “If an object be round, it cannot be square, 
and conversely.” I notice that Mr Broad persists in treating “ appear- 
ances” as existent objects, but he seems to me to misunderstand the 
position of those who reject this view. Mr C. Delisle Burns has a short 
but useful account to give of ancient and medizval “ Realism.” Mr A. E. 
Heath’s treatment of “Realism in Modern Thought” strikes me as 
eminently inadequate and unsatisfactory. It is confined almost exclusively 
to the so-called “ New Realism,” and has not a word to say about the 
much more important work of a thinker like Adamson. And it actually 
singles out Shadworth Hodgson and Hobhouse as the “ forerunners” of 
English “ new realism,” which does not, I imagine, owe anything to either 
of them, and which both would emphatically repudiate. Professor John 
Burnet’s long article on “ Pythagoras and Pythagoreanism”™ will be most 
helpful to readers of his recent book on Greek. philosophy, and throws 
much new light upon his well-known views in regard to Socrates. Professor 
Henry Jackson’s account of “ Plato and Platonism” is largely an epitome 
of his important papers in the Journal of Philology, and re-enforces his 
way of conceiving the earlier and later theories of Ideas. The article on 
“Rights” by Professor J. H. Muirhead is clearly and lucidly written. 
The principles underlying the conception of rights are, he contends: 
(i.) that rights in the full sense of the word are relative to human person- 
ality as it may be at its best; (ii.) that personality expresses itself in 
activities that are in essence social. Rights imply duties in a deeper 
than the legal sense. And a conflict of rights arises not so much (as in the 
older view) between an abstraction known as the individual on the one 
hand and an abstraction called society on the other, as between the rights 
and duties that attach to an individual in virtue of his membership of 
different social groups. In an account of the work of “ Rothe,” the present 
writer has sought to make clear Rothe’s conception of God as the Absolute 
Spirit and of the way in which he takes the world to be related to God. 
There is much in Rothe’s metaphysical speculation that merits more 
attention than it has yet received. Dr H. J. Watt’s treatment of “ Psy- 
chology ” is interesting and exhibits a good deal of independent thinking. 
But I think Dr Watt has attempted too much within the space at his 
disposal, and would have been better advised to have concentrated his 
endeavour upon that side of psychology which is more especially concerned 
with religious experience, about which he says nothing. Dr W. H. R. 
Rivers’s account of ‘“ Psycho-therapeutics” is quite admirable and supplies 
a large amount of information published here for the first time. “The 
great interest of modern trends in psycho-therapeutics is,” he says, “ that 
at this late stage of social evolution they seem to be again bringing 
religion and medicine into that intimate relation to one another which 
existed in their early history.” 

The last volume of the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (N.S., 
vol. xviii.; London: Williams & Norgate, 1918), containing the con- 
tributions to the Society during the thirty-ninth session, extends to over 
650 pages, and is a striking witness to the vitality and vigour of philo- 
sophical reflection at the present time. It comprises eighteen papers and 
two symposia, together with three “Short Communications.” Professor 
Laird will speak about the symposia (which have also been issued in a 
separate volume), and I confine attention here to the papers. Professor 
H. Wildon Carr’s Presidential Address on “The Interaction of Mind and 
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Body ” occupies the first place. Professor Carr maintains that life is to 
be (Moree as at the start an undifferentiated unity which in order to 
become actual must differentiate itself. The differentiation is, he urges, 
dichotomous in character—a separation into two individual systems, which 
are governed by opposite and contradictory principles, but which at the 
same time are complementary. One principle is realised in the mind, an 
enduring agent preserving past and projecting future action; the other is 
realised in the body, an efficient instrument inserted into the whole system 
of interacting forces within which it is operative. The interaction of 
mind and body is not interaction of part with part, but always of whole 
with whole; the relation between them is not that of causality but that 
of solidarity, which implies that although the two systems are distinct in 
nature and diverse in function they yet complement and co-operate with 
one another for a common end. Mrs Adrian Stephen, writing on 
“Thought and Intuition,” throws much new light upon Bergson’s much- 
discussed antithesis. She represents Bergson as setting out from the idea 
of a mind not in a state of complete ignorance, but as including potentially, 
in the whole field of its acquaintance, all the experience which the external 
objects or conditions that solicit its attention are capable of producing. 
This is what Bergson calls “ virtual knowledge,” and he conceives the 
various intellectual operations as so many ways of limiting our horizon, 
of narrowing down our acquaintance, and confining it within such bounds 
as best suit our practical convenience. Dr G. E. Moore’s extremely acute 
and suggestive essay on “ The Conception of Reality ” is largely a criticism 
of Bradley’s distinction between reality and appearance. But, in the 
course of his inquiry, Dr Moore is led to determine what he takes to be 
the most important usage of the terms “real” and “ unreal,” according 
to which they do not stand for any conceptions at all. The proposition 
“Lions are real” means that some particular property—say the property 
of being a lion—does in fact belong to something, or that the conception 
of being a lion is a conception which does apply to some things. Now, 
the only conceptions which occur in this proposition are (a) the conception 
of being a lion, and (4) the conception of belonging to something, and 
obviously “real” does not stand for either of these. Professor J. A. 
Smith discusses the question, “Is there a Mathematics of Intensity ?” 
His answer is in the negative. Intensive wholes fall within the field of 
“ muchnesses,” and between these wholes and magnitudes or multitudes 
there is always a misfit, always only an analogy, and not an “exact” 
correspondence. Professor J. B. Baillie, in his paper on “ Anthropo- 
morphism and Truth,” combats. on the one hand he contention that the 
individual mind is made what it is by the truth, and on the other hand 
the contention that the truth is what the mind practically makes it to be. 
Both views, he argues, ignore. (a) the consideration that the individual 
mind is not a fully developed and fully equipped finite reality, but is ever 
growing, its growth towards increasing fulfilment of its nature and of 
unison with its world being the very essence of its experience ; and (b) the 
fact that it is one single indivisible individuality which determines the 
laws and conditions of practice and the laws and conditions of intellectual 
activity. In an article on ‘“‘The ‘Modes’ of Spinoza and the ‘ Monads’ 
of Leibniz,” the present writer tries to trace the many lines of thought 
pursued in common by these two thinkers, and to bring out the striking 
similarity that evinces itself in many of their results. There are several 
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contributions on the philosophy of religion. The Bishop of Down 
criticises “The Theory of a Limited Deity,” and Dr F. C. S. Schiller, in 
a paper on “QOmnipotence,” defends the theory against Dr D’Arcy’s 
attack. Mr W.R. Matthews sets forth “'The Moral Argument for Theism,” 
and Mr A. A. Cock comes to the rescue of “The Ontological Argument 
for the Existence of God.” Two important papers on social philosophy 
are included: that of Mr J. W. Scott on “Realism and Politics,” dealing 
largely with the views of Russell and Bergson, and that of Professor 
H. J. W. Hetherington on “ The Conception of a Unitary Social Order.” 
Finally, there is a valuable and exhaustive account of “The Philosophy 
of Proclus ” from the pen of Professor A. E. Taylor. 

Speaking of Proclus leads me to note the appearance of the second 
edition of Mr Thomas Whittaker’s treatise on The Neo-Platonists: A 
Study in the History of Hellenism (Cambridge Press, 1918), a book which 
has long been recognised as a most thorough and scholarly piece of work. 
The author has added a new and lengthy appendix on “'The Commen- 
taries of Proclus,” and this enhances considerably the value of the work 
and will be of the utmost assistance to students of neo-Platonism. Proclus, 
he tries to show and succeeds in showing, was not only a great systematiser 
but a deep-going original thinker. The fatality of his having been born 
in the fifth century was the reason of his being unable to bring out his 
remarkable thoughts except by writing huge commentaries. There is, 
in fact, more originality of detail in his commentaries on Plato than in 
his systematic treatises. The main portion of the body of the book is 
occupied with an account of the system of Plotinus, and many readers will 
turn to it in conjunction with Dean Inge’s. more elaborate work. Mr 
Whittaker also discusses in an interesting way the polemic of neo-Platonic 
writers against Christianity, and traces the influence of neo-Platonism on 
the official Christian philosophy of the succeeding period. He points out, 
for instance, the fundamental identity of Dante’s conception of the beatific 
vision with the vision of the intelligible world as portrayed by Plotinus. 
So, too, in regard to the notion of emanation Dante is indebted to neo- 
Platonism. ‘That the higher cause remains in itself while producing 
that which is next to it in order of being, is affirmed by Dante in terms 
that might have come directly from Plotinus or Proclus.”. Mr Ernest 
Barker’s thorough and exhaustive work on Greek Political Theory, the first 
volume of which, dealing with Plato and His Predecessors (Londvun: 
Methuen & Co., 1918), has been published, is an extremely valuable study 
of Greek thought, and will further the revival of interest in Platonic 
philosophy. Mr Barker examines very fully the theories of Justice, of 
Education, and of Communism in the Republic, and in the five concluding 
chapters lays out in a comprehensive manner the lines of reflection pursued 
in the Laws, “the most neglected, and yet in many ways the most 
wonderful—and the most modern (or medisval)—of all the writings of 
Plato.” On many matters—e.g. the issue of might against right; the 
meaning of militarism; the character of international relations; and the 
scope of a true national education—the author acknowledges that he 
could not help being conscious of a new feeling for an old message coming 
from the circumstances and environment of the times, Attention should 
be drawn to the section of the book that is concerned with the newly 
discovered fragment of the Sophist Antiphon. Its importance lies in 
the fact that in it, for the first time, we have the ipsissima verba of a 
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Sophist who opposed a naturalistic conception of vais to vomos, and 
believed in the superiority of gvo. Two carefully written articles on 
“The Psychology of the Affections in Plato and Aristotle,” by Professor 
H. N. Gardiner (Phil. R., September 1918 and January 1919), merit 
consideration. 'The second article, in which Aristotle’s doctrine is discussed, 
and extensive use made of passages in the Rhetoric, is especially worthy 
of notice. 

As a companion volume to his Present Philosophical Tendencies, 
Professor R. B. Perry has published a series of lectures under the title 
The Present Conflict of Ideals (New York and London: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1918). The lectures purport to be a study of the philosophical 
background of the World War, and were delivered on the Mills Founda- 
tion last year at the University of California. They deal with the moral, 
emotional, political, and religious implications of naturalism, idealism, 
pragmatism, and realism respectively, after which an attempt is made to 
relate these tendencies to the conflicting national ideals of the present 
war. The book contains some thoughtful criticism, especially of the 
ethical principles of naturalism and of absolute idealism ; but I am bound 
to confess that so far as its main purpose is concerned it does not seem 
to me to be a success, It is a mistake, I think, to suppose that the 
national ideals that led to the war were the outcome of philosophical 
speculation, and the perusal of what Professor Perry has written has more 
than ever confirmed that opinion. Naturally, however, Professor Perry 
has some interesting things to say. What is needed for the justification 
of a resolute morality and the sober hopes of a religion of action is, he 
argues, a world in which consciousness in the specific and limited sense 
may operate effectively, and in which there is therefore a chance of its 
bringing the world into accord with its interests. And he thinks realism 
is the only philosophy that can provide such a world. For realism 
recognises the distinctness of consciousness, while at the same time 
admitting it into the natural world as a genuine dynamic agent. In its 
ethics, realism, it is contended, is individualistic, democratic, and humani- 
tarian ; in its religion, theistic and melioristic. It is a philosophy which 
refuses to deceive or console itself by comfortable illusions. It distinguishes 
the good from the evil, and seeks to promote the former, not with a 
sense of assured triumph, but rather with the confidence that springs from 
resolution. But one wonders for which of the “new realists” Professor 
Perry is speaking. Mr Bertrand Russell, for instance, would certainly not 
subscribe to many of the consequences which are here drawn from realism, 
and yet in describing the realistic doctrine the author has been drawing 
largely on Mr Russell’s presentations of it. 

Recent periodical literature offers many articles of metaphysical interest. 
In an article on “'The Idea of God: A Reply to some Criticisms” (Mind. 
January 1919), Professor A. 8. Pringle-Pattison discusses in detail the objec- 
tions raised, chiefly by Dean Rashdall, to certain of the arguments in his 
volume of Gifford Lectures. In the first place, Professor Pringle-Pattison 
defends the distinction he had drawn between idealism as a spiritual theory 
of the universe and * subjective idealism,” or “ mentalism.” He urges that, 
although all things exist for mind, yet they do exist; a thing is not itself 
a phase of the being of the experiencing mind. Finite minds require an 
environment by which they are shaped and from which they receive their 
content, and it is nonsensical to seek to represent the environment as a 
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state or process of the mind itself. In the second place, as regards the 
relation between finite centres of consciousness and the supreme Spirit, 
Professor Pringle-Pattison maintains that, although a self may be largely 
identical in content with other selves, yet to speak as if their common 
content affected in any way their existential distinctness is to be the victim 
of a confusion. So far as we think of God simply as self-consciousness, 
this element of otherness must remain. But God means for us, not simply 
or primarily the existence of another self-conscious Being, but rather the 
infinite values of which His life is the eternal fruition, and which are freely 
offered to all spirits for their appropriation and enjoyment. So that both 
God and man become bare points of mere existence—impossible abstractions 
—if we try to separate them from one another and from the structural 
elements of their common life. In the same number of Mind (January 1919) 
Mr C. A. Richardson, writing “On Certain Criticisms of Pluralisms,” tries 
to answer objections raised by Bosanquet and Pringle-Pattison to the 
spiritualistic monadology of Dr James Ward. Mr Richardson maintains 
(a) that from the point of view of Ward’s theory there is no difficulty in 
accounting for what Bosanquet calls “ externality,” seeing that the object of 
experience is to be regarded not as one or more existent entities, but as an 
“appearance” to the subject of existent entities other than himself; (4) 
that Bosanquet’s account of consciousness does not agree with the facts, 
consciousness being not the “ meaning ” of externality, since the “ meaning ” 
of an object is only for a conscious subject, and no attempts to get the 
subject out of what is essentially objective can possibly succeed ; (c) that 
Pringle-Pattison’s objection to the conception of “laws of nature” as 
having been evolved in time breaks down, because it is not intended to 
deny the subsistence of laws, but merely to assert that laws may, and do, 
change, and that we do not start with fixed species ; and (d) that there is 
no intrinsic difficulty in the conception of a bare monad, for there is no 
inevitable reason why that peculiar complex of presentations which con- 
stitutes what we call “the body” should enter as an element in every 
experience. Mr Richardson also discusses another side of Dr Ward's 
theory in an article on “ The Notion of a Deterministic System” (Phil. R., 
January 1919), where he contends that in that realmof ends which constitutes 
the world as we know it, we find, not logical determinism, but teleological 
guidance. ‘There is an able criticism of “'The Basis of Bosanquet’s Logic” 
in Mind (October 1918), by Dr L. J. Russell. Dr Russell argues, inter alia, 
that while every judgment is relative to some system which is sufficiently 
complete to render the judgment necessary, yet it is possible to construct 
various systems of this kind, as, for instance, in the game of chess, without 
finding it necessary to draw on any unspecified portions of reality. And 
if we specify the precise portions of reality on which we are drawing, then 
not reality, but the system we have specified, is the ultimate subject of our 
judgment. Mr S. Radhakrishnan, writing on “Bergson and Absolute 
Idealism ” (Mind, January 1919), tries to show that the divergence between 
the standpoint of Hegel and that of Bergson is not so great as it has 
usually been taken to be. Life and matter, as Bergson regards them, 
appear diametrically opposed in their nature and properties and the ends 
they have in view. One seems to be working against the other. But they 
are so opposed only when they are abstracted from the whole to which they 
belong. In the whole they are found to act in harmony; the opposites 
are opposed to one another and not to the unity. Bergson, indeed, seems 
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to consider the strife to be the end of evolution, the ultimate expression 
of the universe, while Hegel holds that their negativity is cancelled in the 
whole viewed from a broader standpoint than that of individual existence, 
Yet, though Bergson is not clearly conscious of it, the logic of his 
argument compels him to assent to the reality of a whole in which strife is, 
Mr Hugh A. Reyburn, in a paper on “ Mental Process” (Mind, January 
1919), criticises with acuteness Professor Alexander’s three conceptions of a 
spatial non-material mind, of the distinction between enjoyment and 
contemplation, and of the relation of subject and object. 

Mr Bertrand Russell’s article on Dewey’s Essays in Experimental 
Logic (J. of Phil., January 2, 1919) is of great interest both on account 
of its criticism of Dewey's book and on account of the new light it throws 
upon some of his own views. Mr Russell explains that when he speaks 
of “data” he is not thinking of those objects which constitute data to 
children or monkeys; he is thinking of the objects which seem data to 
a trained scientific observer. The kind of “datum” he has in mind is 
the kind which constitutes the outcome of an experiment, say in physics. 
We have reason to expect this or that; this happens. ‘Then this is what 
he calls datum. The fact that this has happened is a premiss in the 
reasoning of the man of science; it is not deduced, but simply observed. 
The state of mind he is imagining in investigating the liens of the 
physical world is not a naive state of mind, but one of Cartesian doubt. 
In regard to Professor Dewey’s instrumentalism, Mr Russell says: “ Escape 
from one’s own personality is something which has been desired by the 
mystics of all ages, and in one way or another by all in whom imagination 
has been a dominant force. It is, of course, a matter of degree ; complete 
escape is impossible, but some degree of escape is possible, and knowledge 
is one of the gateways into the world of freedom. Instrumentalism does 
its best to shut this gateway. The world which it allows us to know 
is man-made, like the scenery on the Underground : there are bricks and 
platforms and trains and lights and advertisements, but the sun and stars, 
the rain and the dew and the sea, are no longer there—sometimes we seem 
to catch a glimpse of them, but that is a mistake; we only see a picture 
made by some human being as an advertisement. It is a safe and comfort- 
able world: we know how the trains will move, since we laid down the 
rails for them. If you find it a little dull, you are suffering from the 
‘genteel tradition,’ you belong to an ‘upper’ class given to a detached 
and parasitic life.” 

The Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale has issued a special number 
(September-December 1918) a propos of the fourth centenary of the 
Reformation. The number contains a series of articles on the German, 
French, and English Reformation, and upon the Reformation and the 
Modern World. In the January-February number there is a striking 
article by Benedetto Croce, entitled “Critique de moi-méme,” and also 
a continuation of G. Marcel’s critical study of Royce’s metaphysics. An 
article by D. Parodi on “Ernest Renan et la philosophie contemporaine ” 
ought likewise to be mentioned. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 


University Cotiece, Lonpon. 
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Moral Values and the Idea of God. 'The Gifford Lectures delivered in the 
University of Aberdeen in 1914 and 1915. By W. R. Sorley, 
Litt.D., LL.D., Fellow of the British Academy, Knightbridge 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
—Cambridge : at the University Press, 1918.—Pp. xix + 534. 


In style and method these lectures are a model of what a philosophical 
discourse ought to be. There is no obtrusion of technical dialect— indeed, 
there is not a sentence the meaning of which is not transparently clear, 
and the leisurely and deliberate way in which the argument is built up 
ensures that the sequence of thought is equally plain. While singularly 
free from any merely rhetorical adornment, the style rises not infrequently 
to a sober eloquence, impressive by its very restraint. ‘The book is the 
expression of strong personal convictions, but the author is the fairest of 
controversialists, never minimising the difficulties of his own position or 
attempting to snatch a specious advantage over an opponent. Nor does 
he seek to build upon any argument a superstructure heavier than it will 
bear, or to present his conclusions as more certain than they are. In all 
these respects the philosophical temper of the volume is beyond praise, 
and the unity and coherence of its argument make it a notable con- 
tribution to recent theistic discussion. 

As the title indicates, the subject of the volume is the bearing of our 
moral experience and the judgments of value by which it is determined 
upon our theory of reality as a whole. Professor Sorley indicates at the 
outset an important difference of procedure between his method of 
approaching the subject and what has been on the whole the prevalent 
or orthodox tradition of most philosophical schools. These begin by 
elaborating independently a theory of reality, and then proceed to deduce 
a system of ethics from their metaphysics. Such is the rationalistic 
method of the Cartesians, but the same attempt to pass from causal to 
ethical judgments is exemplified in the Naturalists of the nineteenth 
century. The dialectic method of Hegel, so far as it professes to reach 
the conceptions of ethics by a purely logical criticism of the earlier and 
less adequate categories with which metaphysics begins, exhibits an 
essentially similar procedure. But, as Professor Sorley neatly and con- 
clusively points out, the real test of adequacy employed is “not merely 
inner freedom from contradiction, but also ability to describe and interpret 
reality”; new concepts are formed “for the purpose of including the new 
material which experience presents,” so that “ the evolution of the notion 
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resembles epigenesis.” Concepts, in short, do not “appear out of the 
empty intellect independently of the matter of experience. They are a 
way of dealing with and ordering such material, and their entry into 
consciousness is determined thereby.” Instead, therefore, of attempting, 
as these various theories do, to derive ethics from a metaphysic based 
on an artificially limited experience, the proper course is to treat our 
moral experience as an integral part of the data on which our ultimate 
view of reality must depend. “The appreciation of moral worth, or of 
value generally, is as true and immediate a part of our experience as the 
judgments of perception,! and it, as well as they, forms a part of the data 
of metaphysics.” 

The sentence just quoted refers to appreciation of “value generally,” 
and the earlier lectures include a discussion of the various kinds of value 
— happiness, intellectual, aesthetic, and moral value—and an analysis 
of the appreciation of value as compared with the scientific description 
of objects. Pleasure, Professor Sorley concludes, although “a feeling of 
value” which accompanies all experiences of value, does not express their 
distinctive nature or enable us to discriminate their differences. It cannot 
therefore be accepted as a measure or standard ; and, as regards the general 
question of the comparative valuation of values, we must give up the idea 
of a scale for that of a system “into which all values enter and by their 
relation to which the place and degree of all partial values are determined.” 
Judgments of value, it is insisted, are always assertions as to the nature 
of an object, and are no more resolvable into subjective emotions than 
any judgment of perception is resolvable into the sensation-factors on 
which it is based. Yet, although in this sense objective, judgments of value 
are fundamentally distinguishable from scientific judgments. The latter 
describe the qualities and relations ot things. A judgment of value, 
although based, of course, upon an apprehension of qualities in the 
object, “is not merely the assertion of these qualities or of another 
quality in addition.” When we predicate worth or value, we assert or 
imply that the object is “worth being or ought to be.” The notion of 
value always implies this claim upon existence, and the propositions of 
a science like ethics differ, therefore, not only from the causal propositions 
of the natural sciences, but also from those of mathematics and abstract 
science generally, which deal with the logical implication of concepts. 
These introductory discussions do not profess to marshal and deal with 
all the arguments on the points in debate—to do so would have been an 
interminable task and would have amounted in many cases to reslaying 
the slain; but the reader feels that the chapters represent the considered 
judgment of the writer upon a mass of recent controversy. 

The argument concentrates more and more, as it proceeds, upon the facts 
of morality. But the lectures up till and including the seventh continue 
to be devoted to the elucidation of certain general aspects of the theory 
of value—the criteria of moral value, the dependence of value on personality, 
the question of the relativity of the moral judgment, and the postulate of 
the conservation of value. Special attention may be drawn to the illumi- 
nating discussion of the criteria of moral value in Lecture IV. Universality 
is, of course, characteristic of the moral judgment, but this does not imply 
acceptance of the traditional doctrine of the scholastic and intuitional 

' “Duty,” said Sidgwick, “is to me as real a thing as the physical world, though it 
is not apprehended in the same way ” (Memoirs, p. 347). - 
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moralists, which represents the moral judgment as the application to the 
particular case of a general principle intuitively apprehended. “'The 
universal of morality,” says Professor Sorley, “is contained in particulars 
and at first concealed by them. . . . Goodness is first of all recognised 
in a concrete situation. The moral judgment is in the first instance a 
perceptive judgment, as Aristotle held; and ethical science is based on 
these perceptive judgments, just as natural science is based on the 
judgments of sense-perception. The data of ethics are accordingly the 
particular appreciations and judgments of good or evil passed in certain 
concrete situations. ‘These are moral intuitions in the literal sense, for 
they are immediate and of the nature of perception, not the results of 
reasoning. But they are not intuitions as understood by the Scholastic 
or modern moralists of the intuitional school, for they are not general 
propositions, and other moral truths are not derived from them by 
deduction. Nor have they any infallible claim to truth. In this respect 
they are on the same level as the judgments of sense-perception. These 
judgments, although natural science ultimately depends upon them, may 
also be mistaken” (pp. 91-92). ‘The general validity of moral experience 
must be accepted just as we accept the general validity of sense-perception, 
and in both cases the work of thought is to clear away contradiction and 
to bring the content of experience into order, consistency, and system. 
Thus when we disengage the universal element or principle involved in 
a number of apparently conflicting moral judgments, we may discover 
a certain coherence between them—a coherence, however, which “compels 
us often to reject the first expression of the moral consciousness, but 
without throwing doubt upon the fundamental validity of that conscious- 
ness.” System thus becomes a criterion of moral validity, and as between 
systems the comprehensiveness of the system becomes a further test. 
Beyond this immanent criticism of the — by the whole we cannot go 
in morality any more than in science or in knowledge generally. ‘“'Through- 
out the history of moral ideas, in spite of constant change, we may never- 
theless trace a certain persistent content. At every critical turn the moral 
judgment pronounces for the superiority of the spiritual to the material 
in life, and recognises the importance of social ends when confronted by 
the interests or apparent interests of the self-seeking individual. The 
valuation has indeed been rejected by individuals from time to time—as 
it was by Thrasymachus in the Republic, as it is at the present day by 
the followers of Nietzsche. But this rejection is not so much a different 
interpretation of the moral consciousness, as a revolt against morality” 
(pp. 106-107). Returning to this subject from a slightly different point 
of view in Lecture VI., Professor Sorley remarks that, if we are looking 
for a permanent and universal element in morality, we must not expect 
to find it in classes of conduct valid for all circumstances. “It should 
rather be sought in the moral spirit or purpose which may inspire the 
most diverse conditions without being itself restricted to any—in the 
spirit of good-will, of justice, of truth. For this reason it would appear 
that in the concept of virtue we get nearer to the essential nature of 
moral value than we do in the concept of the duties of man. . . . The 
seat of virtue is in the personal character, and it is not in vain that we 
look for the manifestation of a common spirit in the wealth of detail that 
characterises the virtuous life” (pp. 146-147). 

In discussing the relation of value to personality, Professor Sorley 
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refers to the distinction emphasised by Windelband and Rickert between 
science and history, the interest of the former lying altogether in the 
universal, the law or principle, while the historical interest centres in the 
individual, the unique life-process of a man or a nation or of humanity 
as a whole. Vaiue thus lies outside the scope of science, for the individual, 
the concrete existent, is “ the home of value.” Value (beauty, for example) 
is not predicable of material things apart from an informing or an appre- 
ciating mind. So, again, the moral judgment upon nature, whether a 
judgment of approval or of reprobation, is only in place when nature is 
contemplated as the work of a supreme being or person. Value cannot 
be denied to sub-human animal life, but for all the higher values self- 
consciousness or personality is essential. On the other hand, a state or 
a community, though it has no inner life of its own apart from the 
lives of its various members, achieves an ethical unity in virtue of its 
common purposes and the organs which it creates to carry out its purposes. 
It is thus a subject of rights and duties, and in this sewse must be regarded 
as a person and a bearer of value. 

Professor Sorley criticises Héffding’s axiom of “the conservation of 
value,” as others have done, on the ground that the analogy with the 
physical axiom of the conservation of energy is misleading, inasmuch as 
the sum of values in the moral world is not a constant. As dependent 
upon human wills, it may suffer diminution, and it is also capable of 
indefinite increase. Increase of value is, indeed, the insistent moral 
demand. ‘Conscience is never content with the moral status quo: it 
demands perfection. Heaven has been pictured in many different ways, 
but never as simply a museum of moral progress up to date.” Apart from 
this criticism, however, the faith which Hoffding regards as the essential 
element in religion raises the whole metaphysical question of the relation 
of value to reality, and so brings Professor Sorley face to face with the 
specific problem of his lectures. ‘The argument opens in Lecture VIII. 
with some epistemological prolegomena which seem, at a first glance, 
somewhat remote from the actual subject, but which are put to good use 
in the immediate sequel. Although the author disclaims the intention 
of putting forward a theory of knowledge, his five “preliminary pro- 
positions,” supported with admirable clearness and cogency, really contain 
in a nutshell the reasonable conclusion of the whole matter, and leave us 
wondering at the volumes in which super-subtle disputants continue to 
confuse themselves and the world. ‘They may be stated as follows :—(1) 
Existence is given in the fact of knowledge ; we are aware of something as 
there. (2) In knowledge the subject is aware of an object other than itself 
—at least, than itself as the subject knowing. (8) 'The object of knowledge 
is not an isolated unit. (4) Things and relations between things have 
equal objectivity in knowledge. (5) Knowledge of self is distinguished 
from knowledge of any other object inasmuch as it involves the explicit 
consciousness as an object of that self whose activity is the condition otf 
knowledge of every kind, and this consciousness of self is implicit in all 
our other consciousness. 

The general epistemological bearing of the propositions will be apparent 
and need not be here pursued. In the text of the volume they underlie 
Professor Sorley’s “division of reality” (Lecture IX.) into (1) existents. 
among which we distinguish persons and things, (2) relations between 
existing things, and (8) values. ‘The problem of knowledge has been too 
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much with us,” he maintains, ‘‘and has tended sometimes to obscure our 
view of the realities which knowledge can reveal.” In particular this is 
the case with the self which we come to think of as the mere subject of 
knowledge. ‘The real self is no such abstract centre of experience ; it is 
“always active and acted upon, a participant in the course of reality, 
creative and created, fashioned by the force of circumstance, moulding 
things as it works its way through them, and feeling in its own life every 
emotion of the adventure. Not only have selves windows, therefore ; we 
may say they have doors through which they go out and in in daily com- 
merce with the things of nature.” Through the unity and continuity of 
their inner life selves possess an individuality which we do not attribute to 
material things, and this is one reason why, as Dilthey has remarked, for 
physical science and the philosophy founded upon it, spiritual unities are 
simply interpolations in the text of reality. Relations we are apt to con- 
sider abstract and universal as compared with the concrete reality of things 
because we think of the general formula instead of the relation as it is in 
the particular case; but the universal relation exists in rebus in the same 
way as the universal species or genus. Relations belong to reality as much 
as things do, and the distinction between the two is due to our analysis, not 
to an actual separation between them. Values as manifested in persons 
must also be reckoned part of reality, and that not merely as regards the 
actual achievement of the persons at any given moment. It is not allow- 
able to “cut a cross section in reality as it is known to us at the present 
moment and to take that cross section as representative of the whole.” We 
must take account of what a man is or can be as well as of what he does—ot 
the value which he sees and approves even when he fails to reach it himself. 
This is felicitously illustrated by reference to Plato's analogy of the philo- 
sopher and the lover. ‘The object which he seeks was once part of himself, 
till a jealous God divided them, and therefore he cannot rest till he has 
regained that which is akin to him in nature. ‘Thus “in his speculative 
activity the philosopher is seeking to realise his own inmost nature ; truth 
is not something imposed upon him from without; it is his own reason 
made manifest. The validity of this point of view is still more manifest 
when goodness, or moral value, is in question, for the good is recognised 
as having a claim upon our allegiance, as requiring a doing which moulds 
our being, making it a realisation of the ideal. It is impossible to look 
upon this—as some thinkers have looked upon knowledge—as merely the 
imitation of an external order. It is rather a growing up into the maturity 
of one’s nature.” Accordingly, to get an adequate understanding of the 
world of persons, we have to take into account what at any moment is onl 

an ideal, if there is ground for regarding the realisation of that ideal as the 
completion of personality. The problem of understanding reality involves 
the problem of interpreting these ideals and assigning to them their 
appropriate place. 

In the chapter which follows on “'The Unity of Reality,” the dual 
method of analysis and synthesis by which scientific investigation proceeds 
is happily contrasted with the knowledge of things as wholes, for which 
Professor Sorley, following Dr Merz’s usage, employs the Platonic term 
“synopsis.” Synthesis is the making of a whole out of the elements which 
analysis yields; but in analysis we too often lose “ the spiritual bond,” and 
any defect in the analysis is carried over into the synthesis, so that the 
synthesis is often a mere collection and not truly a whole. Synopsis is not 
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liable to this defect, for it is not dependent upon an antecedent analysis. 
Ordinary experience begins with a knowledge of wholes the parts of which 
await distinction and definition, and this knowledge which is thus a condi- 
tion antecedent both to analysis and synthesis may, as Professor Sorley 
justly insists, “ have a still more important function as their supplement.” 
The necessity of the synoptic attitude is recognised, he points out, in 
Spinoza’s distinction of scientia intuitiva from ratio, in the later distinction 
between Reason and Understanding, and at the present day in Bergson’s 
doctrine of Intuition, which he opposes, as a mode of knowledge, to 
analysis and in general to intellect. Bergson’s assimilation of intuition 
to instinct is criticised, however, by Professor Sorley as misleading. What 
is of importance is “ the distinction between the concrete view of a whole, 
which must resemble vision or imagination, and the connexions which we 
seek to discover by reasoning between the parts or elements in a whole. 
The philosophical synopsis is a process in which imagination is called in to 
construct a new intuition, based on the facts and connexions laid bare by 
analysis, but imitating the togetherness or wholeness of perception ” 
(p. 262). The immediate experience of our own self is an example of 
synopsis, and using this experience as a key we construct for ourselves, 
from the inside as it were, the idea of other selves. This is the Bergsonian 
sense of intuition as “intellectual sympathy.” But the further an object 
is removed in character from the nature of the observer, the greater are 
the difficulties of interpreting its inner life by this process, and Professor 
Sorley, it may be noted, questions the right to attribute an inner side to 
inorganic things. ‘I do so on the grounds that there is no direct evidence 
for it, and that they have no permanent individuality of their own” 
(p. 269). At the close of the chapter we are left with the question 
whether it is possible to gain a synoptic view of reality as a whole, in 
which ethical values shall be included. Such a view would constitute an 
interpretation of the “meaning” of reality as distinguished from a 
“description” of facts and events or a scientific “explanation” of their 
causal order, which is in the end only an enlarged kind of description. 
The meaning of the whole can be found only within the whole, but an 
interpretation of reality may be arrived at through ideas which are only 
partially revealed in it. “An adequate interpretation will consist in 
bringing these ideas into their true relation with the realm of existing 
things. Reality is not separated from existence but it is wider than it, 
for it includes the ideas through which the meaning or purpose of existing 
things may be discerned” (p. 291). 

This leads to an examination (in Lecture XII.) of the traditional 
theistic arguments. The weakness of these “proofs,” Professor Sorley 
remarks, lies in the fact that the philosophers who elaborated them took 
over the religious idea of God as the creator and ruler of the universe 
without question as to its origin, and proceeded to demonstrate that this 
idea has a real object. Such an unhistorical procedure is characteristic of 
the age of rationalism and inverts the true method of approach. “The 
problem which confronts us should not be put in the form, Does God 
exist ? but rather in the form, How is the universe to be understood and 
interpreted ?” (p. 309). Into the discriminating criticism of the individual 
arguments it is not possible here to enter in detail, but the student will 
find Professor Sorley’s comments in every case illuminative and helpful. 
The moral argument, as is fitting, receives fuller treatment, and effective 
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use is made of the remarkable contrast between Kant and Hume in their 
attitude towards it. Kant’s sheer distinction between the sensible and the 
intelligible world—the realm of nature and the realm of ends—as each a 
closed system complete in itself is first dismissed as untenable. “The 
causal system may be considered by itself; but the abstraction is made for 
the purposes of science, and is in this respect arbitrary: it is only one aspect 
of the world. And moral values, as we have found, are another aspect of 
reality, dominating or claiming to dominate the lives of persons. From 
this point of view the moral argument will require to be formulated in 
a different way from that in which it is set forth by Kant. It will be 
necessary to have regard not to a connexion between two worlds, but to 
relations within one system of reality.” The profoundest difficulties of a 
theistic view lie, as Professor Sorley recognises, and as Hume so powerfully 
insisted, in the spectacle of the moral world itself and the apparently arbi- 
trary distribution of pain and suffering among sentient creatures. But there 
underlies Hume’s argument the assumption that happiness is the chief or 
sole end of creation, and this assumption Professor Sorley repudiates as 
unwarranted, for “if we recognise the supreme worth of goodness, can any- 
thing short of goodness be the purpose of conscious life? And goodness 
has this peculiarity that it needs persons and their free activity for its realisa- 
tion.” Nor is the moral order necessarily to be regarded as a system for 
distributing happiness according to merit. ‘This is to narrow ethics to the 
single notion of justice and to apply it in a barely individualistic fashion, 
forgetting the extent to which we are members one of another and suffer 
one for another, forgetting also that from an ethical point of view the 
fashioning of character must be the ultimate end. “'The personal life 
cannot grow into the values of which it is capable without facing the 
hardness of circumstance and the strain of conflict, or without the experience 
of failure. . . . I will hazard the statement that an imperfect world is 
necessary for the growth and training of moral beings. If there were no 
possibility of missing the mark, there would be no value in taking a true 
aim.” As regards the significance of suffering, he reminds us that “ the 
spectator who sees the causes of suffering often lacks insight into the way 
in which it is faced by the soul that is on trial, and fails to allow for the 
faith that frees the spirit. ‘The sufferer himself has often a deeper sense 
of the significance of his experience.” And he quotes in illustration a 
sentence to that effect from Stevenson’s Letters: “'That which we suffer 
ourselves has no longer the same air of monstrous injustice and wanton 
cruelty that suffering wears when we see it in the case of others.” ‘This 
was the verdict,” he adds, “ of a man of letters whose whole life was a battle 
with disease and suffering, but who did his life’s work with high courage 
and in serenity of soul. Such a judgment cannot lightly be set aside.” 
“ Are we justified "—so the impressive and deeply felt argument concludes 
—*in saying that the imperfect and puzzling world that surrounds us is 
an unfit medium for the moral life—if by the moral life we mean the 
triumph of the spirit—or that it makes impossible the adoption of an 
ethical point of view in interpreting reality? I do not say that experience 


of the relation of natural forces to moral ideas and moral volitions justifies 
of itself the inference to divine goodness at the heart of all things. ‘The 
mere fragment of life with which we are acquainted is too scanty to 
bear so weighty a superstructure. All that I have argued is that it is not 
Inconsistent with such a conclusion. And if there are other reasons for 
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saying that goodness belongs to the ground of reality, and that the realisa- 
tion of goodness is the purpose and explanation of finite minds, then the 
structure of the world as we know it is not such as to make us relinquish 
this view.” The scrupulous honesty with which the conclusion is guarded 
is as characteristic of the writer as the sincerity with which difficulties are 
faced and the moral insight with which the situation is analysed. 

Theism, however, is not the only interpretation of the universe con- 
ceived as a moral order. Pluralism and monism or pantheism offer alter- 
native solutions, and Professor Sorley devotes two lectures (XIV. and XV.) 
to an examination of these theories. It must suffice here to indicate the 
grounds on which they are set aside. Spiritual pluralism or monadism 
presupposes an order of law and an order of values which these finite minds 
have not produced, but by which they are nevertheless controlled. These 
forms of cosmic order find no explanation in a universe where finite monads 
or selves alone are real. Monism or pantheism, on the other hand, gives 
no tenable explanation of the existing incongruity between the natural 
order and the moral order. This discrepancy can only be explained on two 
conditions: “first, if nature is interpreted as a purposive system, and 
secondly, if it is recognised that morality requires for its realisation the 
free activity of individual persons. But these two ideas, purpose and 
freedom, are just the ideas which are most alien to any monistic scheme.” 
The two ideas are, as we have seen, fundamental in Professor Sorley’s 
theistic argument, and before drawing his final conclusion he submits them 
(in Lectures XVI. and XVII.) to a careful analysis. These discussions add 
greatly to the philosophical value of the book, but in the nature of the 
case they do not lend themselves to summary. They are shining examples 
of the author’s power of lucid statement and of his candour as a disputant. 
Nothing better has been written on the vexed question of freedom than 
the chapter here devoted to the subject ; it leaves no vital point untouched, 
and it is as temperate as it is convincing. 

The same cinaneiidion are exhibited in the concluding chapters on 
“'Theism ” and “ The Idea of God.” The existence and power of evil in 
the world is commonly regarded as the strongest objection to theism. 
‘The paradox of which I have been guilty,” says Professor Sorley, “consists 
in taking this very fact of evil and founding upon it a theistic argument ”; 
and, as he puts it again, “the very imperfection of the world is used as an 
argument pointing to the theistic conclusion.” ‘The theistic view en- 
deavours to mediate between pantheism and what is historically known as 
deism. It implies a principle of selection among the facts of the world. 
“We must hold that the moral order is the order of that one mind whose 
purpose nature and man are slowly fulfilling.” The argument is not, he 
points out, from the moral order alone, for, in that case, “the idea of God 
is apt to have for its content simply the moral order ; and we find that all 
we have done is to give the moral order a new name and not to have 
established the reality of a living self-conscious being as the ground of the 
universe” (p. 487). And in this connection he recurs to a distinction 
drawn earlier in the volume between two forms of idealism, the Platonic 
and the Berkeleyan, as they may be called. According to the first, the 
real consists of ideas, intelligible realities, eternal values which are not 
dependent on mind for their being; according to the second type, all reality 
consists of minds and the content of minds. “The view at which the 
argument of this work has arrived is an idealism of this latter type.” 
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Nature on this view is regarded as “the medium for the production and 
perfection of goodness in finite minds,” but “ it would be too proud an 
assumption to assert that the whole of nature, of which we know only the 
barest fragment, has no other purpose than this one which concerns our- 
selves. Omniscience is a foible against which the modest philosopher should 
be on his guard. What other purposes than this there may be in the 
wealth of worlds which people space, or even in the small world known to 
ourselves, we cannot tell; and, except as a matter of speculative interest, it 
does not concern us to know.” In these words we seem to hear the very 
accents of John Locke, most typical of English thinkers. Freedom, it is 
repeated, is essential to such a theistic interpretation. ‘So many theists 
are convinced determinists that this statement may have an appearance 
of arrogance. Yet no other view seems to me really open.” Freedom 
involves the admission that there is a limitation of the divine activity— 
that things happen in the universe which are not due to God’s will. But 
this does not justify the objection that we are making the divine 
nature finite, for it is not limited by anything outside itself. ‘“ Rather we 
may say that a higher range of power and perfection is shown in the 
creation of free beings than in the creation of beings whose every thought 
and action are predetermined by their Creator.” 

The argument, it will be seen, bases itself more and more exclu- 
sively, as it proceeds, on the facts of morality. This was the author’s 
deliberate purpose. But Professor Sorley had recognised in advance that 
this is only one avenue of approach, and he reminds us at the close that 
“the way is not from the categorical imperative alone. From nature and 
art and knowledge men have risen to the contemplation of God and found 
in him the key to the problems of life.” “Wherever there is intrinsic 
worth in the world, there also, as well as in moral goodness, we may see 
a manifestation of the divine. God must therefore be conceived as the 
final home of values, the Supreme Worth—as possessing the fulness of 
knowledge and beauty and goodness and whatever else is of value for its 
own sake.” Ifthe argument had been developed in these other directions, 
it might have led to some infusion of that Platonic idealism which 
Professor Sorley contrasts with the pure personalism of his own position ; 
for, although ultimately unmeaning apart from their conscious realisation, 
the contemplative values of beauty and truth are more impersonal in their 
suggestions than morality with its insistent practical — Yet the 
author’s deliberate self-limitation has amply justified itself in the result, 
for toit is largely due the impressive sense of unity and completeness in the 
argument which the reader carries away with him. 

The volume is dedicated to the memory of the author's soldier son, one 
of the clearest and freshest voices, as well as one of the most thoughtful, 
among the youthful poets who gave their lives in the war. 

A. S. Princie-Parrison. 

University or EpinpurGu. 
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Psychological Principles. By James Ward.—Cambridge: University 
Press, 1918.—Pp. xvi+ 478. 


Ar last Professor Ward has replaced the article on Psychology in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica by a book. In the interests of the subject, it 
is a matter for profound regret that he was not able to do so long ago. 
The article, as soon as it appeared, was recognised to be a work of the 
first rank and importance. In an early review of it by Bain in Mind, to 
which Professor Ward himself refers with evident pleasure, the reviewer, 
after specifying some of its outstanding merits of treatment, speaks of 
it as “a signal achievement of philosophical ability,” and in the concluding 
words of the review gives his opinion that in expanded book form it will 
have its place “‘ among the masterpieces of the philosophy of the human 
mind.” Shortly afterwards William James referred in Mind to the article 
as “the deepest and subtlest collective view of the subject which has 
appeared in any language,” and elsewhere he characterises it by what 
is emphatically the right adjective—“ masterly.” 

The recognised importance of the article has no doubt obliged most 
English teachers of philosophy and their more advanced pupils to make 
themselves in some degree familiar with its main doctrines, but the work 
has not exercised its due influence on, or taken its rightful place in, 
psychological teaching—and that for reasons that are obvious enough. 
Its form as an article in a huge encyclopedia made its use as a text-book 
impossible, or at any rate very inconvenient. Of course one could obtain 
the separate part, and one came rather to like the big page with its double 
column and marginal summaries; but the part was not on sale in the 
ordinary way, not well bound, and not convenient to use except at a table 
and with a book-rest. If the article had been published separately, as 
others of far inferior importance were, one can hardly doubt that it would 
have become the English text-book for teachers of psychology and for all 
students beyond the elementary stage. Probably its place has been taken 
for the most part by James’s Principles and later by Professor Stout’s 
books. But James’s attractive volumes are rather a collection of brilliant 
essays than a systematic treatise, and Professor’s Stout’s books create 
serious difficulties for the student by their variations in terminology and 
their apparent variations in fundamental analysis. Now, the article had 
the two signal merits, that it works throughout with one clear and 
consistent scheme of analysis, and that it steadily pursues the broad lines 
of mental development without any wandering off into side issues or any 
mere elaboration of details. It was pre-eminently a systematic treatise 
on “ Psychological Principles,” as the book is now rightly called. And 
it is this that makes the long delay of publication in book form so 
regrettable. Professor Ward refers in his Preface to “a psychology which 
arrogates to itself the title of ‘new,” and from time to time he has 
combated the “ presentationism” to which he alludes; but for English- 
speaking students of psychology its mischievous influence would have been 
more effectively counteracted if the present book had been available as 
the basis of sounder teaching. ‘The fault, of course, is not with Professor 
Ward. In America (not to say Germany), the foremost psychologist in 
the country would long ago have been the head of a fully equipped 
department, with all the opportunities of influencing the tending of his 
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subject which such a position is calculated to afford. And in view of the 
extraordinary width of range and the equal grasp with which Professor 
Ward can use and combine for the elucidation of psychological principles 
the results of the most diverse lines of investigation—I am thinking at the 
moment of the articles in Mind on “ Assimilation and Association ”—one 
may surmise what he might have achieved in such a position. 

The book gives a considerably fuller and more rounded treatment of 
the subject than the original article did, though the restriction to questions 
of principle is still severely observed. “Owing to the exigencies of space,” 
as the author points out, “the sections of the article dealing with ex- 
perience at the self-conscious and social level had been unduly compressed. 
Hence . . . chapters xii-xviii, forming almost a third of the book, are, 
with the exception of a few pages, entirely new; and the last two were 
no part of the original plan” (Preface). ‘These last two chapters are 
valuable and interesting in a high degree. ‘The first of them gives very 
briefly a unified general view of the mental synthesis or growth to which 
all the partial processes considered in the earlier chapters contribute, and 
then passes from this synthesis, as studied in a more abstract way in the 
“ — individual,” to the more concrete way in which it is 
conditioned in the actual individual born at a given point in a series of 
individuals connected by descent. ‘This more concrete view introduces the 
new factor of the inherited Andage (or sum of inherited tendencies), and in 
this connection Professor Ward gives an interesting discussion of the 
relation of psychological to biological heredity. ‘The last chapter continues 
the topic with a discussion of the nature of temperament, instinct, talent, 
and genius, in their relations to each other and to the inherited Anlage, 
and concludes with a discussion of the features of mind in which the 
developed individual personality comes to expression, viz. intelligence in 
its more concrete or personal form, sentiment, and above all character. 
With these two chapters it is natural to connect closely the two preceding 
chapters on Self-consciousness and Conduct (including sections on Value, 
Choice, and Freedom), which deal with the corresponding abstract topics 
of general psychology. ‘These topics, briefly or even scantily outlined in 
the article, receive here a much fuller handling. ‘The chapter on Self- 
consciousness contains a very careful statement regarding the fundamental 
assumption of the psychological subject, and should be of much service in 
making clear the psychological aspect of this debated problem. One of 
the advantages, indeed, of the fuller exposition of the psychological point 
of view which is afforded by the book as a whole may well be, I think, to 
make more evident the way in which, and the limits within which, the 
psychologist may claim to use such concepts as those of the subject and 
activity without raising metaphysical issues. 

In the earlier parts of the book, which are based more directly on the 
article, there are important additions, such as the new introductory chapter 
on “The Definition of Psychology” (previously printed in the British 
Journal of Psychology), the fuller treatment of sensation, and the separate 
sections on the tactual and the visual perception of space. In the Preface 
the author thinks it necessary to anticipate a possible criticism that the 
book is a “patchwork.” Such a criticism, it may safely be said, would 
have occurred to nobody but Professor Ward himself. For, however 
much he may feel that the circumstances under which the book has been 
written have made it an inadequate realisation of his own cherished plans, 
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the systematic unity of his treatment of the subject is really its outstand- 
ing quality. The student, I fear, will still find the work very stiff reading. 
The extreme closeness of argument and conciseness of statement, and the 
very sparing use of illustrations—though these are peculiarly happy when 
we do get them,—make this inevitable. But my own repeated experience 
as a student was that the difficulty of a passage arose, not from any fault 
I could fasten upon the text, but simply from the fact that Professor 
Ward set the standard for his readers uncomfortably high. 

One would hope that the appearance of the book may become the 
occasion, as it certainly affords the material, for a thorough discussion 
of the fundamental assumptions and principles of the science. The 
criticisms with which I am acquainted of the article, or of particular 
doctrines in it, have mostly been by writers who came to it with some 
hostile bias, and who often missed their mark more or less widely in 
consequence. Even Adamson, whose brief criticism of the fundamental 
analysis is more of the type one would like to see, shows a somewhat 
inaccurate understanding of the doctrines criticised. An adequate dis- 
cussion of its fundamental principles would be the most fitting tribute 
to a work which so amply deserves, as Bain anticipated, to take its place 
as a “ masterpiece” of psychological theory. H. Barker. 


University or EpINBuRGH. 


The Origin of Consciousness. An Attempt to conceive the Mind as a 
Product of Evolution. By C. A. Strong, late Professor of Psycho- 
logy in Columbia University.—London: Macmillan & Co., 1918.— 
Pp. viii. +330. 


FirreEN years ago Professor Strong published a book which certainly 
deserves to live, if for no other reason than on account of the striking 
problem propounded in its title, Why the Mind has a Body. In that 
book the author defended a view which he described as “ psychophysical 
idealism,” according to which the brain-process is to be regarded as the 
manifestation of consciousness, consciousness being the thing-in-itself that 
appears as the brain-process. By thus subordinating the physical to the 
mental, and conceiving the former as phenomenal merely, the theory was 
brought into accord with the fundamental prjnciple of idealistic philosophy. 
The universe was held to be in all its parts mental in character ; individual 
minds and other things-in-themselves were conceived as together con- 
stituting a single system, the continuity and order of that system being 
symbolised by the continuity and order of the physical world. 

Since then Professor Strong’s notions of matter and the perception ot 
matter, of consciousness and its relation to the mind, have undergone 
radical transformation, although he still continues to believe that that 
which appears to us as physical_is in itself psychical (by which, however, 
he does not mean inextended). On the one hand, the distinction that he 
had previously taken to be one between phenomenal things, which alone 
we directly perceive, and real things or things-in-themselves existent behind 
them, he now sees to be a distinction between things as perception exhibits 
them and things as they really are, without implying that Ries are not 
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really to a large extent as perception reveals them. The object perceived 
is not a mere sense-datum but a thing—an inanimate object, an animal, 
another human being. “By touch I perceive not hardness but a hard 
thing; by vision I perceive not colour but a coloured thing; by touch 
and vision together I perceive not the two qualities but the one qualified 
thing.” On the other hand, while formerly he was a¢customed to think 
of consciousness as constituting the substance of mind, it now seems to 
him that something which he would call feeling or sentience is the stuff 
of mind, whereas consciousness is only its function. Mind-stuff, as such, 
is not psychic in the sense of being cognitive and voluntary or even 
conscious, but in the sense of possessing that character which is the 
necessary presupposition of consciousness, and which, along with exten- 
sion and activity, must be taken to be present in all matter, if it is to be 
capable of giving rise to what we call a mind. 

The title of the present volume is not so happily chosen as that of 
its predecessor, and hardly indicates the sort of topics with which the 
author is concerned to deal. His purpose, he tells us, is not to discuss 
the evolutionary forces by which the genesis of consciousness has been 
brought about, but rather to consider in what way our traditional 
conceptions of the mind must be modified in order that the mind may 
become a fit subject for evolution. In particular, he is anxious to remove 
three obstacles that present themselves to such a derivation,—(a) any 
doctrine of the self-transcendence indisputably involved in knowing which 
would preclude complete resolution of mental states into feelings or 
sensations; (6) the differences of quality between mental states that 
apparently remain irreducible; and (c) a unity of the mental life such 
as would constitute it a separate existence cut off from other existences 
by an absolute barrier. The main portions of the work are devoted to 
the first problem, and in these an attempt is made to determine the 
nature of that awareness which is a constant feature of all knowing. The 
characteristic features of the writer’s theory are unfolded in his interesting 
and suggestive analysis of the process of perception. 

Professor Strong maintains that in perception two distinct things 
require to be distinguished,—(1) psychic states, such as pains, desires, 
emotions, mental images, sensations, and (2) the function of awareness, 
or givenness. Psychic states are not “states of consciousness,” or states 
of awareness; for consciousness is not itself an existence. Consciousness 
or awareness is a mode of relation between existing entities,—the relation, 
namely, of givenness. To be aware of a thing is only another way of 
saying that the thing is given,—these are, in fact, a single relation 
viewed from opposite ends. What, however, is “given” is not the 
existence of a thing but its essence, and the givenness of the essence is no 
security for the existence of the object or the character of the essence 
for the character of the object; although in most cases there is 
justification for thinking that where an essence is given an object exists 
and that it possesses more or less the character given in the essence. 
By an “essence” we are to understand, in this reference, anything that 
we can think or know, considered solely with regard to what it is,—that 
is to say, the entire what of a thing, conceived in abstraction from its 
existence. So understood, an essence is a universal, though when of the 
kind given in sense-perception it is perfectly concrete and is universal only 
as indefinitely repeatable in space and time; it is, therefore, an entity 
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of the logical type, and is not either a physical or a psychical being. In 
order to transform such givenness into sense-perception, there must 
supervene affirmation or belief,—i.e. the implicit assumption (not to be 
confused with inference), which is shown by the way in which we act, 
that the given-essence does in fact reveal an existing object. “In per- 
ception the essence and the existence of the object divide, and the former 
alone is apprehended by consciousness, while the latter is asserted or 
assumed. ‘This, taken with the fact that the essence is given by means 
of a psychic state, and that its givenness depends wholly on the psychic 
state, not on the actual existence of the object, makes it possible for an 
object to be given that does not exist or to be given in a form more or 
less different from that in which it exists. Cognition, in other words, 
may be erroneous or inadequate. On the other hand, the same mechanism 
makes it possible for an object to be given which is really the essence of 
the object ” (pp. 40-41). Furthermore, the essence is not intuited by an 
abstract ego, or intuited simply ; it is apprehended by means of a concrete 
state as vehicle. Givenness originates by states of our sensibility being 
used as symbols for objects. That which uses them is the organism, and 
the organism is at once psychic and extended. The use they are put to 
by the organism is that of guidirg it in its adjustments to objects. 
Givenness or consciousness may thus be said to be “the meaning or 
intent which the sensation acquires through becoming in fact the index 
of the object” (p. 122). For example, a horse has not merely a visual 
sensation, but has an essence given to him, the essence “a fearful object,” 
if the visual sensation causes him to shy. The psychic state, or sensation, 
is not by itself conscious, any more than it is given to consciousness; it 
is conscious only qué used as a symbol,—only as the vehicle of an intention. 
It is not denied that consciousness is in a sense ultimate; but it is not 
ultimate in the sense of being an indecomposable psychic fact or an 
existence, and it is explicable in such a way that its origin becomes 
scientifically intelligible. 

This bald sketch of an elaborate theory, which is worked out with 
considerable skill and ingenuity, can, of course, do it but scant justice ; 
but may, perhaps, be sufficient to induce readers to follow the argument 
for themselves. That the theory contains valuable elements of truth 
may at once be conceded. I welcome, for instance, Professor Strong’s 
emphatic repudiation of the view that what is given is a “ presentation” 
or “sense-datum.” ‘When I present a lady with a bouquet of flowers, 
I do not present her with the presentation of the flowers, but only with 
the flowers” (p. 37). And on more than one occasion I have myself 
insisted that what I have called the “content apprehended” is an 
‘* essence,” and not an existent entity. But I find it impossible to accept 
Professor Strong’s contention, if I understand it rightly, that the 
“essence” is merely given; and that “givenness” is identical with 
“awareness.” That seems to me to be virtually admitting the very 
doctrine against which he protests, the doctrine, namely, that perception 
is a mode of intuition. I should venture to urge that there can be no 
awareness of the essence until an act the nature of which consists in the 
function of discriminating has been directed upon the object, and the 
characteristics which make up the object’s “ whatness” have thus to some 
extent been differentiated. The essence as the essence of the object is 
no doubt there from the beginning, but it is not there from the beginning 
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as an apprehended essence. And I confess that I have failed to discover 
why it is that Professor Strong finds it so imperatively requisite to 
enforce the position that in addition to the apprehended essence the 
existence of “sensations” must be admitted as factors in the process of 
perception. It is true he is never very explicit in regard to the mental 
activity involved (see e.g. p. 183); but the “sensation” as “the vehicle 
of the datum” is, at any rate, to be distinguished from such activity, and 
as the “symbol” of the existence of the object it is the essence of the 
sensation only and not its existence with which we are concerned. As 
such, it seems to be a superfluous duplication of the essence of the object. 
If it be “literally true” that “the sensation by which we perceive grass 
is itself green,” why should not the apprehended green of the grass be 
itself a sufficient “symbol” of the grass’s existence ? 

My space is exhausted, and I am debarred from discussing the many 
other matters which Professor Strong handles in his suggestive volume. 
What he has to say about introspection appears to me important, and 
I am in full accord with his criticism of the doctrine that mental states 
exist by our being conscious of them. But I am altogether unconvinced 
by his argument in regard to the unity of the self, and I do not see in 
what way the conclusions he conceives himself to have established furnish 
support for the “ panpsychism” (according to which “external things 
are in their intimate being of the same nature as the psyche”) which he 
has evidently greatly at heart. G. Dawes Hicks. 


University Cotiece, Lonpon. 





The Philosophy of Plotinus. The Gifford Lectures at St Andrews, 1917- 
1918. By William Ralph Inge, C.V.O., D.D., Dean of St Paul’s, 
etc. 2 vols.—London: Longmans, 1918.—Pp. xvi+270; xii+253. 


Ir criticism consisted in finding disagreements, my difficulty in reviewing 
Dean Inge’s volumes on Plotinus would be extreme. He has himself 
only found one divergence between my interpretation of the philosophy 
of Plotinus and his own; and I do not find even this to be real. ‘The 
particular position to which he takes objection (vol. ii. p. 183) is where 
I say that Plotinus is ‘ without the least hesitation a determinist” (The 
Neo-Platonists, 2nd ed., p. 76). To this he objects that Plotinus “is quite 
convinced that mechanical necessity cannot explain psychical or spiritual 
life, and in these higher spheres he denies that necessity and free-will are 
incompatible.” With this I _ agree; but perhaps I ought to have 
put it more explicitly that Plotinus and the whole Neo-Platonic school 
are the most strenuous opponents of what Shadworth Hodgson called 
“compulsory determinism,” and, more especially, of the mechanical variety 
of this. On the other hand, I find him to be a determinist in the sense 
of Kant and Schopenhauer, who in a somewhat similar way combined 
necessity with the freedom of the personality; this freedom consisting 
in its being a factor in real or metaphysical causation, not simply a link 
set in motion externally as part of the destiny of the whole. Dean Inge’s 
own view seems to me to be of the same kind. He holds, with Plotinus, 
that freedom is included in necessity; and I have noted in more than 
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one place a repudiation of what I understand by indeterminism. I find 
this repudiation implied especially in a passage (i. 243) where he says that 
to take “regularity—all that can be predicted ”—as “a proof of thraldom 
to blind necessity and mechanism” is a thesis to which “superstitious 
supernaturalism holds out both hands” (see also ii. 67). This is a 
determinist retort to the argument of indeterminists from the moral 
consequences of the belief in thorough-going causation. The reproach, 
of course, does not touch all the indeterminists themselves; who include, 
in some sense, Aristotle with his recognition of an absolute tvyy among 
the constituents of the world, Epicurus with his “declinations,” and 
Renouvier with his acts of free choice imprevisible from within or from 
without by any intelligence, even that of the creative Deity to whom 
he ascribes the origin of all other minds. Yet, when the doctrine is taken 
up into a religion, it seems to have the effect of encouraging superstition, 
and, as Hume showed in contrasting the effects of Catholic and Calvinist 
theology, also political absolutism. This Renouvier admits in criticising 
the “liberty of indifference”; and he tries to distinguish his own inde- 
terminism from that which has been officially taught by the Jesuits since 
the Jansenist controversy. (Compare Shadworth Hodgson, “ M. Renouvier's 
Philosophy,” Mind, O.S., vi. 191 ff.) So far as I can see, I am myself, 
theoretically and practically, in agreement on the question both with 
Plotinus and with Dean Inge. 

The only apparent divergence being thus disposed of, I select a few 
points of interest where there are only the slightest differences in shade of 
opinion to note. 

The public, I must first say, is to be congratulated on having two 
volumes of such circumstantial exposition, setting forth with abundance 
of original and judicious observations the doctrine of one of the greatest 
among religious philosophers. Perhaps the religiosity is a little over- 
stressed in places; as, for example, in the translation of the concluding 
passage of the Sixth Ennead (ii. 138-142), where the language becomes 
more directly theological than it is in the Greek. ‘That throughout the 
book Spirit is preferred to Mind or Intellect as the translation of vois, of 
course changes the terminology in the direction of the later patristic usage, 
where the place of vovs was taken psychologically by zvevua, but here 
for moderns no difference of fundamental meaning is conveyed; and the 
variation in rendering has sometimes the advantage in giving more of 
the emotional tone. Yet “intellectual love” and “intellectual beauty ” 
are not in English without an emotional colour of their own; so that 
“spirit ” and “spiritual” seem acceptable rather as variants than as fitted 
to become the exclusive renderings. 

Upon the Categories I agree with a thesis that Dean Inge puts forth 
as an audacious one. The categories of the ideal or spiritual world for 
Plotinus ought to have been Goodness, Truth, and Beauty (ii. 74-5; of: 
104). His actual doctrine of categories I too find to be “one of the 
most obscure and least attractive parts of the Enneads” (i. 194; cf. ii. 58). 
Its history illustrates the absence in the Platonic school—shown earlier 
in the variations of the Academy from Old to New and backwards—of 
all servile deference to the authority of a master. No Neo-Platonist 
followed Plato in his attitude to the Arts; and a disciple who revered 
Plotinus as Porphyry did had no hesitation in rejecting his list of 
Categories because it seemed inferior to that of Aristotle. Of course 
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we always find, sooner or later, someone to put in the foreground the 
least valuable part of a system, especially if it is the most arid. Hence 
it is not surprising that one or two moderns have professed to discover 
in the hundred pages at the opening of the Sixth Ennead precisely the 
vital centre of the whole system of Plotinus. 

The categories which Dean Inge proposes to substitute are, as he 
says, categories of value; and he recognises that none of the ancients had 
become quite clear to themselves about the relation between value and 
existence (i. 131, n. 3). Yet he shows how near Greek thinkers had come 
incidentally to marking off the three values of Goodness, ‘Truth, and 
Beauty. ‘To the definitive distinction Proclus, as he points out, came 
nearest (ii. 76-7). 

That the distinction was not irrevocably fixed before Kant, who was 
led to it by taking over from the psychologist Tetens the classification 
of the phases of mind into thinking, feeling, and willing, illustrates those 
phenomena of reaction and interrupted progress of which Dean Inge 
is acutely aware. The “ pseudo-scientific doctrine of perpetual progress 
which often passes for Christian” (ii. 68) he speaks of as “that strange 
will-o’-the-wisp of nineteenth-century thought” (i. 188). In the nineteenth 
century itself it was similarly treated by Renouvier, who, while profess- 
ing only philosophical, as distinguished from theological, convictions, was 
on some sides in sympathy with Christianity. Nothing, certainly, could 
have more confirmed Rencuvier’s previsions regarding the collapse of the 
optimism founded on the belief in an automatic “law of progress” than 
the world-war with its sequel of Bolshevism. (See especially his two 
studies of Victor Hugo, as poet and as philosopher.) Yet I think rather 
more ground for a qualified optimism may be discovered than Dean Inge 
allows, at least in his closing pages. Earlier, he finds a certain antique 
hardness in what Plotinus says about the weaknesses of the average decent 
people in the later Roman Empire, confronted with the barbarian wolves. 
They are morally better, says Plotinus, than the spoilers; but they have 
failed to cultivate the virtues needful for the time. “The wicked rule 
through lack of courage in the ruled ; and this is just” (ii. 175). Is not 
modern civilisation, we may ask, entitled to find in this a salutary hardness, 
and one encouraging for itself? The modern West, inheriting the Greeco- 
Roman civilisation, has restored political freedom, and has not succumbed 
to a revived barbarism for want of the appropriate virtues. This ought 
to be taken into account when the present state of European life is 
compared with that of the third century. No doubt we also are at the 
end of an age; but there is no indication of a decline of energy; and so 
we may hope to preserve our “deposit of truth” against the forces at 
once of reaction and of dissolution. 

To return to a more speculative point, which, at the same time, is not 
without a definite bearing on practice: Dean Inge singles out for praise 
the thought developed most distinctly by Proclus, that the extremes, 
God, or the One, and Matter, are alike simple. Complexity belongs 
to intermediate natures. Yet the extremes are not identified, as in some 
modern philosophies. Benn, with the acute insight into detail that 
often accompanies his depreciating general estimate of Neo-Platonism, 
has pointed out that the minds that drew this distinction were subtler 
than those of the modern philosophers who have identified opposites. 
Berkeley, he might have noted, quite appreciated the subtlety, and 
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insisted on it. Dean Inge has a very interesting application. ‘The 
extremes,” he says (ii. 116), “are no more identical than the ‘religion’ 
to which, in Bacon’s aphorism, depth in philosophy recalls us, is identical 
with the religion from which a little philosophy estranges us.” On one 
side, this seems to imply the admission that a Christian Platonism can 
hardly become more of a popular religion than the Platonism of Plotinus 
and Proclus. On the other side, with the aid of a connected position 
of Proclus, it is not without a suggestion of hope for the future of philo- 
sophical religion. According to Proclus, in proportion as a principle 
is higher, its influence extends further down; so that the action of the 
highest principle, descending through all stages, does not exhaust its 
effect before reaching the lowest recipient. All other principles, in pro- 
portion as they are less elevated, stop short in the descent. Then, if 
Time is the form of progress to an end (i. 183-4), may we not expect 
sometime the fulfilment of what seems in Schopenhauer’s system the 
astonishingly optimistic forecast, that the mass of mankind will come 
directly under the dominance of philosophic truth? For I do not 
understand that which Dean Inge regards as essential to Christianity to 
be inseparably connected with historical events. Separated from these, 
Christian Viatonism would become a pure philosophy, only with a shade 
of difference from that of Plotinus, to whom he acknowledges a relation 
of discipleship. 

The characteristic of Christian, in distinction from unmodified Hellenic 
Platonism, would apparently be a stronger sense of the depth of the 
problem of evil in the world. We are thus led to think of the 
undoubtedly Christian affinities of Schopenhauer. Now the ground of 
Schopenhauer’s more sombre feeling about the world is the conviction 
that evil is something positive and rooted in the will, not a mere resultant 
of an element of negation setting apart, and therefore opposing to one 
another, the diverse manifestations of reality. Yet the question arises 
whether, after all, this conviction is not more logically reconcilable with 
the principles of Plotinus as drawn out by Proclus than with a doctrine 
of absolute creation like that which was for Origen the irreducibly Christian 
thesis in his speculative doctrine. The element of real pluralism—the 
thesis that souls are not created without a latent pre-existence of the 
Many beside the One—might very well be expressed by the term aseitas, 
borrowed by Schopenhauer from the Schoolmen. That an individuality 
should be sometimes evil at root is certainly a position rejected by the 
Neo-Platonists, and not formulated even by Schopenhauer, who seems 
to think of the ultimate individual as always possibly good, though evil 
in its blind striving. Suppose, however, it were adopted, it seems more 
compatible with the explicit recognition by Proclus of something uncreated 
in the Many than with the dogma that ali things were created good. 
Professor Burnet has found a position like it in the passage of Plato’s 
Laws that suggested to some the notion of an evil world-soul. In this 
case we should have even more distinctly what Dean Inge finds in Plotinus, 
“the subordinate pessimism which results from a radical optimism ” (i. 150). 
Dualism would still remain overcome, and the phrase “ beyond good and 
evil” as meaningless as it must be if used to convey anything but the 
final and absolute moral indifference of the universe. There is for Plotinus, 
as Dean Inge shows, something beyond the morally good; but evil is 
never conceived as co-ordinate and coequal with good, but always as 
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incidental and kept under in the cosmic harmony. If there is harmony, 
and the world is one, there is no real dualism. 

That this harmony often seems to be found too easily, I willingly 
concede ; though Plotinus has a much severer struggle with the problem 
of evil than some modern optimists. Yet, while he points out this defect, 
Dean Inge’s final and considered word is that ultimately no contradiction 
can be found between the philosophy and the religion of Plotinus. His 
system is “still coherent, as he left it, a strong argument that it is not 
vitiated by inner contradictions” (ii. 206). This had been my own verdict 
after studying closely the development of his thought into new detail 
by Proclus. For the differences never affect the system. The harmony 
of the structure remains. In fact, I do not know of any other system 
that holds together so well under the test of analytical study. And this, 
with a metaphysical doctrine, is a stringent test. 

T. Wuirraker. 
Lonpon. 


Life and Finite Individuality: Two Symposia. Edited for the Aristo- 
telian Society, with an Introduction, by H. Wildon Carr.—London : 
Williams & Norgate, 1918.—Pp. 194. 


Tose who are interested in contemporary philosophy should be very 
grateful to Dr Carr for editing this volume. It is an open secret that the 
pages of the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society are the best mirror 
of current philosophical thought in these islands. All the schools get 
a hearing, and the contributors really try to say something. Some of 
them, to be sure, say it better and some say it worse, but at least there 
is genuine discussion. Speaking generally, this freshness of treatment 
and readiness to argue form the chief merit of the Proceedings; but the 
Proceedings have at least two other merits, one more general and one 
more special. The more general merit (especially in the symposia of the 
Society) is that the topic discussed always has a living interest. The 
more special merit is that the Society is a real medium of exchange 
between philosophy and science (including political science), since its 
membership is not restricted to technical philosophers, but includes 
many eminent men of science. 

These characteristics of the recent volumes of the Proceedings are 
found most saliently in the symposia of the Society, and especially in 
those which take place annually at the joint meeting with the Mind 
Association. It was felt by many that the symposia in the summer of 
1918 had a quite peculiar value and interest, and that it would be a 
service to have them published separately. The yearly volume of Pro- 
ceedings is bulky in itself, and too expensive for most private purses ; 
but some of the debates at least ought to be accessible to a wider public. 
Moreover, this volume contains matter additional to that already published 
in the Proceedings. Besides Dr Carr’s Introduction, the book contains 
the reply of each of the openers of the two discussions to his critics, 
A reply, as we all know, is often the best part of a debate, and it is 
always a pity that the reader should be robbed of it. 

The first of the two symposia in this volume (pp. 11-74)'deals with 
the most interesting of the many perennial problems in thé philosophy 
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of science. The question whether physical, biological, and psychological 
categories are irreducible raises all the important issues concerning the 
relation of the mind to the living organism, and of the living organism 
to lifeless things. It goes without saying that this problem is Janus- 
faced, looking to philosophy on the one side and to empirical science 
on the other. Is the development of the mind of man strictly comparable 
to the growth of a trout or of a fern, and do the trout and the fern, in 
the last analysis of science or philosophy, develop according to the type 
of principle which we find sufficient to account for the formation of 
crystals, sand-ripples, or soap-bubbles? Must an autonomous biology 
reject animism and the vital force on the one hand, and, on the other, 
avoid mechanism despite all its devices of tropisms and other special 
machinery for self-regulation and self-orientation? What is the precise 
bearing of these questions upon biology and psychology themselves, and 
how do these theories stand when they are considered in the large as part 
of a great world-problem ? 

It would be useless in this place to try to give more than the barest 
indication of the actual course of discussion in the symposium. The 
essential purpose of the debate was amply achieved, since the fundamental 
requirement that there should be a frank interchange of ideas between 
men who know their business concerning both the scientific and the more 
general issues could not have been met more adequately. ‘The symposium 
opened, as all such discussions should, with statements of a thesis and 
of an antithesis. Dr J. S. Haldane maintained that the root principles 
of physics, biology, and psychology are incommensurable; and Prof. 
D'Arcy Thompson (who admitted that the mind is sui generis) argued 
stubbornly, pied a pied, that the two former sets of principles are not 
incommensurable at all. I think he had the best of the argument, and 
I find his exposition delightful reading. That, however, is as it may be, 
and I have not the space even to describe the arguments of the other 
gladiators—Dr Chalmers Mitchell and Prof. Hobhouse. Their names 
are a sufficient guarantee; but perhaps I may note in passing that Prof. 
Hobhouse’s attempt to prove that the differentia of organic behaviour is 
the presence of conation at a low level shows how very representative 
the discussion was. 

The title of the second symposium—* Do Finite Individuals possess a 
Substantive or an Adjectival Mode of Being ? ” (pp. 75-194)—may be some- 
what alarming to the general reader; and if, on glancing through the 
book, he happened to notice Prof. Stout’s apology for a “somewhat arid ” 
logical discussion (not to speak of sundry references to grammar), his alarm 
might become something like dismay. Well, it is never easy for a 
professional philosopher to know what will or will not appeal to the 
general reader, and I do not wish to dogmatise on the point; but I 
myself find Prof. Stout’s logical discussion the most interesting part of 
a very comprehensive and masterly argument. He says all the things 
I should like to be able to say half as well and half as entertainingly. 
Here again judgments may differ, and perhaps it is sufficient to say that 
Prof. Bosanquet opened the debate with his characteristic thesis that the 
finite individual, poet or Dachshund, is subordinate to the cosmos, and even 
an adjective of it. His argument, of course, had strong conviction and 
remarkable ability behind it. And he has real eloquence at his command 
as well as dialectical skill. Prof. Pringle-Pattison argued the thesis of 
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his early Hegelianism and Personality and his recent Idea of God; and 
it is needless to add that he argued well. I have referred to Prof. Stout 
already, and I regret very much that I have no space to describe Lord 
Haldane’s argument. 

The technical reader will probably find most instruction in two 
features of the discussion. In the first place, the point of view of 
nineteenth-century idealism (as I may perhaps call it) receives three 
essentially distinct presentations in the papers of Prof. Bosanquet, Prof. 
Pringle-Pattison, and Lord Haldane; while Prof. Stout, as we all know, 
is one of the most dangerous critics of this philosophy. In the second 
“nets the opening paper, in particular, makes a definite attempt to meet 

ostile views in detail. . 

If I have given the impression that the discussion as a whole moves 
in the atmosphere of grammar, logic, and severely technical metaphysics, 
I am heartily sorry. I donot know whether or not it is an accident that 
the disputants in this symposium are all Gifford Lecturers, but it is plain 
that the problem of the mode of being of finite individuals raises the great 
issue of human worth, permanence, and stability. That is the port towards 
which a Gifford Lecturer steers, and that is the reason, I suppose, why 
so many people read Gifford Lectures. The disputants, then, know as 
well as anyone that their logic and metaphysics have a direct bearing 
upon the problem of the wise man’s attitude to life, and they show this 
fully in the discussion. We have still to wait for Prof. Stout’s Gifford 
Lectures, though happily we shall not need to wait long. ‘The other 
lectures we know. But we do not know, without being told, how the 
lecturers would reply to one another. Perhaps we should try to argue 
that out for ourselves ; but, even if we are not lazy, it is a rare privilege 
to have the opportunity of testing our guesses. Joun Larrp. 


Queen’s University, Berast. 





Studies in the History of Ideas. Edited by the Department of Philosophy 
of Columbia University. Vol. I1.—New York : Columbia University 
Press, 1918. 


Tus is a volume of admirable, short, compact studies, having no obvious 
relation to one another, but arranged in the chronological order of the 
historical period to which each is more or less specially devoted. ‘There is 
no reason why the reader should start at the beginning or with any one in 
particular, and probably everyone who takes up the book will be led by 
some predilection of his own. The best way to give an idea of the nature 
and character of the studies is not to give a catalogue or running 
comment, but to take a few as samples. 

I began with Professor Woodbridge’s study of “ Berkeley’s Realism,” 
not on account of anything provocative in the title, but because it so 
happened I had myself recently been engaged on the same study. It is an 
excellent piece of work, based on a careful collation of the indications given 
in the Commonplace Book as to the actual contemporary theories which 
influenced Berkeley, and in particular those against which his arguments 
are mainly directed. Briefly, Professor Woodbridge claims to prove that 
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the influence of Locke is both less and less direct, and the influence of 
Newton greater, than is generally supposed. It was the mathematical 
interpretation of nature which seemed to Berkeley the basis of the scepticism 
it was his main directing purpose to destroy utterly. This seems to me 
historically sound. There was also, however, a contemporary philosopher 
of the first importance whose works Berkeley studied, whom Professor 
Woodbridge has omitted to notice. Nicolas Malebranche, world-famous 
in his old age when Berkeley was a student at Trinity College, Dublin, 
had been moved like Berkeley by deep religious convictions, yet to his 
philosophy Berkeley is directly opposed. There is no evidence, so far as I 
can discover, that Berkeley in his early period had read the writings of 
Descartes and Spinoza. All his references to them are easily explained as 
second-hand knowledge of their theories. In later life he read them eagerly 
and was profoundly influenced by them, as we know from Siris; but the 
Commonplace Book refers to Malebranche, and mentions in particular 
Book I. chap. 6 of the Recherche de la Vérité, and the effect it produced on 
him. My theory is that Berkeley turned aside from his great purpose of 
writing a long treatise, of which The Principles was Book I., on the discovery 
of Malebranche’s doctrine of the senses, and the immediate result was The 
New Theory of Vision. In any case, it is clear that the arguments of 
Malebranche deeply impressed him, though, having no “ things” to connect 
with “ ideas,” he had no need of such a theory as “seeing things in God.” 
In fact, as Professor Woodbridge has pointed out, the part played by God 
in Berkeley’s theory is a peculiar one, and the ground for declaring the 
theory a realism and not an idealism. Our acts of perceiving are voluntary, 
but our perceptions are “given.” God’s perceptions are not given ; both 
their content and the order of their succession depend on His will. 

My second choice was Professor Montague’s essay on “'The Antinomy 
and its Implications for Logical Theory.” I was attracted by the title, 
but also and much more because I happened to know that the author is 
one who never writes without having something to say, and can be depended 
on to express it in terse and vigorous language. I was not disappointed, 
but I was surprised. It is a brilliant piece of dialectics dealing with Zeno’s 
problem, or rather with the recent opposite claims of the rationalist and 
the empiricist each to have discovered the solution. The poising of the 
supra-rationalist against the supra-empiricist is delightful, but the surprise 
is the conclusion. I was about to disclose it, but why should I spoil the 
enjoyment of it for the reader ? 

It is ungracious, in an assemblage of such good things, to single out any 
for criticism, but I cannot help raising a protest in regard to the essay on 
“Truth and Error in Descartes.” It seems to me, in contrast with the 
essay on Berkeley I have just described, to afford a striking example of 
how not to write history. It is able and penetrating and brings out some 
exceedingly subtle points, but it grates on me to have a question such as 
why Descartes was not a pragmatist discussed in the terms of present-day 
controversy, and as though William James’s ideas were the moving con- 
siderations in Descartes’s mind. I do not charge the author with intention 
to do this, but it is the impression he leaves on my mind. 

In conclusion, not one of the thirteen essays is prolix or dull, and, as 
they are sent forth with “ Vol. I.” printed on the title-page, we may hope 
there are more to follow. H. Witpon Carr. 

Kine’s Cottece, Lonpon. 
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The Dawn of the French Renaissance. By Arthur Tilley, M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge.—Cambridge: at the 
University Press, 1918—Pp. xxvi+ 636. 


Tue purpose of this work, we are told, was “to trace the beginnings of 
the French Renaissance and to lay a sure and firm foundation from the 
study of it as an organic movement affecting the whole life and thought 
of the nation.” Such a purpose bears with it the promise of a valuable 
addition to the literature of the history of culture. Nor are we essentially 
disappointed. ‘The size of the book enables it to be more than a com- 
pendium, whilst it is less exacting than a history on a large scale. If we 
may designate it in a phrase, it is a scholar’s general history, for Mr Tilley 
demands a certain training in his reader to follow the bibliographical 
detail, in which he himself has such comprehensive knowledge. 

Mr Tilley tells us that he is not an expert in any branch of art, and yet 
he presents us with a particularly attractive account of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting. From the point of view of the average reader, 
these chapters—on The Early French Renaissance in Art—of Part III. 
are the most interesting of the book. The accounts of the progress of 
architecture—the change from fortress to country-house, the develop- 
ment of the chateaux, of hétels, of smaller town-houses, and municipal 
buildings—are brought into touch with French social history with a 
sympathetic and enlightening pen. The foreign influences—especially the 
Italian—are discussed with admirable discernment and illustration, without 
for a moment losing sight of the real independence of France in her 
instinct for the selection of ideas from every quarter. 

We find Part III.—The Renaissance in Art—the most vivid and 
suggestive. Part I. deals with history—the Relation of France and Italy ; 
Part II. with the French Renaissance in Letters. Each of the three parts 
is nearly equal in length, Part I. and Part II. ten or twenty pages less than 
two hundred, and Part III. twenty or thirty pages more than two hundred 
pages in length. In each of these parts Mr Tilley deals faithfully by 
his readers. He has studied the French authorities, earlier and later. 
He is up to date. Morcover, he tells his readers where to go for further 
information. The book is therefore a treasury of knowledge on the 
subject. We are delighted at the plan, not the quantitative equality of 
division, but at the idea of presenting all the vital aspects of the early 
Renaissance movements in a synthetic whole, and the attempt to trace 
the organic unity throughout all the national mental activity—whatever its 
form of expression. Our workers at the reintegration into a sound per- 
spective of the specialistic researches have been too few, and have been rather 
afraid of themselves. Mr Tilley trusts that as “ a stranger, untouched by 
patriotic impulses or by the desire to rise superior to them, he will be 
found impartial.” His work is the outcome of conspicuous labour, and 
calculated well to enable readers to obtain comprehensive knowledge on a 
fascinating period of history, on particularly easy terms. 

We feel, however, one lack in this welcome work. Whilst we recognise 
the inevitability that the “Renaissance in Letters” should be based on 
bibliographical research, we think that a full account should not bring this 
basis too prominently into the general perspective. ‘The study of Latin and 
Greek of the pe a is treated too much as if it were purely philological. 
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No doubt this element was prominent. But it was true, even in Erasmus’s 
age, that the classics were studied for the “solid things” in them, and 
the neo-Latinists had ideas which burned within them for the political, 
social, and philosophical as well as for the religious reform of their times, 
It is not sufficient to speak of the Adagia of Erasmus as “ this fine flower 
of the ancient world” and “this epitome of ancient wisdom.” When 
the subject of the volume is the Dawn of the French Renaissance, we must 
remember and emphasise the basis of the wonderful modern views which 
Erasmus announced to an astounded new world of scholars, his ideas and 
opinions on all sorts of topics and persons of the age. ‘The incidental wealth 
of reference, of freshness of vision, of optimism with regard to the future, 
of independence of criticism, and his genius for right and sound perception 
of the moral and intellectual implications, form a basis for the future thinkers 
who were to arise in France when the leadership in thought passed from 
Italy to France; and, as Mark Pattison has said, in Budzeus, ‘Turnebus, 
Lambinus, Joseph Scaliger, Casaubon, Saumaise, French learning led the 
world. ‘The dawn of intellectual independence, in our opinion, cannot be 
left to be implicitly discovered by the reader for himself in philological 
and bibliographical details about the progress of “letters.” Again, in 
the development of the University of Paris, Mr Tilley has become so 
engrossed by the Italian factor that he has found no room for the Spanish 
influence, no inconsiderable element in the fortunes of the University of 
Paris at this time. Further, we are surprised to find inadequate reference 
to the great questions of social criticism, e.g. war and peace, by such 
Parisian students as Erasmus and Vives. It is on this side of the Dawn of 
philosophical, rationalist, and social thought in scholars in France—pre- 
paratory to the development of such writers as Rabelais and Montaigne, 
and still more distinctively philosophical writers—we find this book 
comparatively scanty in tracing the origins. 

But we cannot leave it on the note of adverse criticism. It contains 
the result of too much devoted labour to deserve anything less than warm 
appreciation. It is a most attractive book in what it does contain—it is 
full of learning. And—no small merit—its full and excellent index will 
make it constantly useful to the student. Foster Warson. 


Orpineton, KeEnr. 





On Society. By Frederic Harrison.—London : 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1918. 


Ir is a matter of astonishment that with so many recent sociological 
treatises in our hands, and among them the important joint production of 
Hetherington and Muirhead, we should nevertheless find in Mr Frederic 
Harrison’s newly published work On Society so much that not only claims 
our attention, but also serves as both stimulus and guide. For the book 
consists chiefly of lectures and addresses delivered more than a quarter of 
a century ago. It does not include the author’s more recent reflections and 
activities, for, as he himself tells us: “ From 1880 to 1905 I was chosen to 
lead the society which had its centre at Newton Hall. From that time my 
main business was engaged, by lectures there and by essays in the Positivist 
Review (1893-1918), to develop the moral, social, and religious meaning 
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of the Positive system.” But to this he adds what is also quite to the 

urpose: **’The Cause to which my life has been devoted, and which this 
seeks to illustrate and explain, is not simply a theory of Society, but 
is also a practical scheme for the regeneration of Society in the future. 
That is, it has a twofold character, being a Social Philosophy and a Social 
Polity. In the first part of the book I endeavour to sketch some of the 
essential doctrines on which we conceive a normal Society should be based. 
In the second part, which follows, I give some examples of the way in 
which a group of men and women convinced by these doctrines sought to 
work them out in their lives.” The foregoing is also more concisely 
stated: “This book is a summary of what we sought to popularise and 
to teach.” 

It will, therefore, serve as a basis whereby to review briefly the prin- 
ciples and the practice of the Positivist Society of which Mr Harrison has 
for so many years been the leader. And first, as regards the practice. As 
a cult, Positivism has secured a very limited following. This fact perhaps 
tells both for and against its intrinsic value; it tells for the value if the 
ideals of the system were too exalted for a general acceptance by a nation 
as yet most imperfectly educated; but pee arate 4 once more only 
perhaps—if it could make no more general and winning appeal to the 
ignorant and the ungodly. 

Leaving this aspect of the volume, we proceed to examine its claim to 
be a theory of life. It is “a system of Action, and a system of Thought, 
as much as it is a system of Devotion. Its characteristic feature is to 
combine these three in one mode of real life, under the inspiration of our 
common humanity. We do not enter here into rivalry with the worship 
of any theology; we shall imitate none, as we shall attack none.” Have 
we not in this brief exposition of the Positivist doctrines almost enough 
for our whole critical purpose? As a system of Action it is admir- 
able ; as a system of Thought it is inspiring and elevating ; but what does 
it mean by Devotion? Briefly, and entirely, it is a devotion to our human- 
kind, to society; its religion is, as the propounder himself has loved to 
phrase it, the “ Religion of Humanity.” 

I fear that the initial capital of this word Humanity creates no Deity, 
though it may possess more potency than all the three letters in the God of 
Mr H. G. Wells. As I have remarked elsewhere, to some of us humanity 
is explicable only in terms of a Providence that has created humanity. ‘lhe 
kingdom of man is at best a narrow realm, and a sorrowful; much too 
narrow and too sorrowful to have a god of its own, still less a god of its 
own creation. Among the many doubtful rights of man for which we 
now clamour so wildly, this surely is one of the strangest : 


“ The right to play the God, 
On our own knee to worship our own name— 
Humanity—dust !” 


The fact is that the Positivist system deliberately excludes what 
the Christian religion most jealously includes among its fundamental 
doctrines, namely, the superhuman element; and as opposed to the 
Positivist Kingdom of Humanity, we have it thus in the other creed— 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and His righteousness.” In other 
words, to the average doubtful or sinful or broken heart this grandiose 
word Humanity offered neither an attractive kingdom nor a worshipful 
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God, nor a satisfying ideal of righteousness. All these Christianity did 
offer; and if Positivism is a splendid failure, it became such, I believe, 
chiefly because Christianity remained as its rival. I use the word 
“remained,” for the period during which Positivism made its venture 
has been one of trial and decline for the Christian faith—not, however, 
of annihilation : 


‘* Strangely that Record throve ; its slender scroll 
Purged a whole Pagan world ; and even to-day 
’Tis vital beyond earthly, and outbids 
All upstart creed.” 


This leads us to inquire whether any system of ethics apart from 
religion can serve as a complete theory of life. But here we are confronted 
by the fact that, as we have seen, Mr Harrison calls his ethical system 
religious ; it is the “ Religion of Humanity.” And further, though by a 
very inconclusive argument, he dissociates his ethics from his religion: 
**So will it be with Positive Morality. It will be only the outer court 
of the Temple of Religion—the Religion of Humanity.” At this point, 
therefore, we seem to require a new definition of religion; or perhaps 
we ought rather to revert to some of the older meanings of the word. 
But first, in fairness to Mr Harrison, we had better hear some of his 
more explicit utterances on the subject. What does he really mean by 
the “ Religion of Humanity”? On one page he writes: “Truths centred 
round the idea of a paramount Providence—a real, universal, and human 
religion.” If we now ask him what he understands by Providence, we have 
this for at least one of his many answers: “'That eternal Humanity, from 
which he (man) derives all that he has, and to which all that he can give is 
but justly due.” Thus we are brought back to our former position, and 
must now examine more closely the credentials of this terrestrial and 
human divinity. Does religion, as generally understood even in our day, 
imply nothing more than this? Some years ago I attempted to trace the 
growth of our religious faculties (Handbook to Tennyson, pp. 33-41), and 
_- a short extract may serve our present purpose: “'The use of 
anguage endowed us with thought on the one hand, but also, in great 
measure, with the higher feelings and abstractions on the other. If we 
now speak of these higher feelings as being either moral, or merely 
emotional, we have a threefold division of mental life; and although the 
boundaries between these divisions are always debatable, yet the intel- 
lectual, the emotional, and the moral life are sufficiently distinct as a 
graspable growth of contrast. Next, knowledge may be regarded as the 
substance of the intellectual life, beauty of the emotional, and goodness 
of the moral. Further, science may be regarded as the minister and the 
expression of knowledge, art as the minister and the expression of beauty ; 
while from one point of view religion will be recognised as the minister 
and the expression of a morality that extends through and beyond human 
experiences into the regions of the infinite and the eternal.” If this 
exposition is a sound one, it appears that a superterrestrial—supernatural 
—superhuman element is implied in the term religion ; and in all ages this 
element is popularly supplied by what is known as theology. 

And now, returning to a former question, it further appears that we 
may not trust a recent writer who assures us that “we are free to choose 
between God and ethics, it does not matter which”; to my thinking, the 
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ethics imply the God, and the God the ethics. However, I have no 
intention to labour the point here, for in my judgment it has been firmly 
established by Rashdall in his Ethics; and that writer further points to 
the fact that all non-religious systems of ethics differ as to their funda- 
mentals, and are therefore unreliable. And to this I venture to add that 
no such system, as far as my knowledge of them goes, is either consistent 
within itself, or complete; and until a perfect science of morality is con- 
structed (if ever that may be), religion, and the religion of Christianity, 
must remain our guide to conduct. 

Some of this inconsistency is apparent in the Positive non-theological 
ethics of Mr Harrison ; already we have noticed a divergence in the meaning 
of the term “ Providence” as employed by this writer; and I may add that 
elsewhere in his published work, and notably in his correspondence, its 
meaning extends from being a mere synonym for “ Society ” till it connotes 
“the Gracious Father of all.” So is it also with many other points of his 
doctrine, even with Immortality. On this subject again I may refer to his 
letters; here is one occasion on which he seems to yield, it may be uncon- 
sciously, to what Addison calls “this longing after immortality.” He is 
writing to me on the subject of the Latin quotation—viva adhuc et desiderio 
carior—at the end of the Preface to On Society, where it closes some lofty 
and pathetic words to the memory of his wife. The Latin quotation, he 
says, “is borrowed and adapted from one in a totally different sense used by 
Professor Gilbert Murray. He does not know from whence it comes—nor 
do I. How could it be put in English in five or six words as an epitaph? 
Icannot find English for desiderio in bereavement.” In reply I suggested 
as renderings: “ Yet living, dearer for regret,” or “‘ Yet living, dearer still 
through loss”; and to this sense of the words he raised no objection. In 
fact, and speaking again generally, it is my belief that the fundamentals of 
his doctrine are by no means unequivocally established ; he often modifies 
his strictly mundane opinions till we become aware of views that extend 
beyond the confines of earth—and of “thoughts that wander through 
eternity.” 

iadond, as I stated at the outset, in spite of a cramped creed and some 
philosophical doctrines that are discredited or outworn, the book is not 
merely an interesting memorial ; enough remains of immediate value to guide 
us through our present perplexing maze of social and industrial trouble far 
more unerringly than almost any other treatise of the kind, however recent. 
I will illustrate the point by one quotation: “'That which Communism 
seeks to do in an absolute way, by law and force, Positivism seeks to 
accomplish in a relative way, by opinion, by moral influence, and a change 
of feeling and habit—in a word, by a powerful and constant religious 
conscience. . . . The difference between the two may be thus summed up. 
Positivism is a moral and religious socialism; Communism is a material 
dissolution of society. It is dis-socialism.” 

In the space at my command I could not examine more than one 
element in Mr Harrison’s social philosophy, but this one—the religious,— 
in my judgment, is by far the most important. For the rest, let me 
repeat that his theories and practical suggestions in regard to the political, 
social, and industrial aspects of life are noble and instructive, and I heartily 
commend them to every thoughtful reader. Morron Luce. 
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De chronologie van het leven van Paulus. Door Dr D. Plooij.—N.V, 
Boek-handel en drukkerij voorheen E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1918,— 
Pp. vii +195. 


A capirat monograph. One says this all the more readily that two at least 
of Dr Plooij’s conclusions fail to convince one. He argues plausibly in 
favour of the South Galatian hypothesis, and he reproduces, ingeniously but 
inconclusively, the idea which he has already put before the English 
public, that the Book of Acts was written by Luke towards the end of 
Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, as a sort of apologetic statement on his 
behalf. The latter contention occurs incidentally; the former has an 
entire section devoted to it (pp. 91-110). The data for the South Galatian 
theory have been often stated, and Dr Plooij does not make more of them 
than his predecessors in this country or on the Continent. 

However, the main theme of the treatise is chronological. The author 
sets about his work in a businesslike fashion. His book is well equipped 
with references and tables; it faces the intricate and often ambiguous 
evidence with care, and the arrangement of the materials is quite lucid. 
The results are, on the whole, in line with those who adopt what is called 
the “earlier” chronology of the Apostle’s life. His conversion is dated in 
30 or 31. The latter year is chosen by Wellhausen, and it was also Bengel’s 
choice. Indeed, it is curious to notice that Dr Plooij’s dates for the first 
part of Paul’s life agree almost exactly with Bengel’s. He makes the first 
visit to Jerusalem fall in 32 (33), ze. the visit recorded in Acts ix. 26 f, 
while the second visit, recorded in Acts xi. 30, falls in the winter of 45-46. 
The next period depends largely upon the inferences drawn from the 
famous Gallio-inscription, to which Dr Plooij devotes a succinct section 
(pp. 27-48); he thinks that the relations between Paul and Gallio must 
be dated in June or July of 51. This seems rather too definite and pre- 
carious a conclusion. However, it enables him to work back and forward, 
to the Council at Jerusalem in 48—a year earlier than Mr Turner dates it 
—and to the imprisonment at Ceesarea in 57-59, agreeing here with Belser 
and Sir William Ramsay against Mr Turner, who makes it 56-58. Paul 
reached Rome in February, 60. 

These dates are calculated upon the basis of a series of exhaustive 
arguments from the New Testament, from inscriptions, and from authors 
like Josephus and Eusebius. There is a particularly able (pp. 50-61) 
discussion of the Chronicon of Eusebius. The treatment of the New Testa- 
ment is more “conservative” than we have been accustomed to expect 
from Holland; but Dr Plooij (p. 93, note) repudiates the term “ Hol- 
liindische Radikal kritik des N.T.” which his fellow-countryman, Dr Van 
Eysinga, hasemployed. He declares that Van Manen has had few followers 
in his own country, and abjures his methods. In any case, the important 
thing is scholarship, and this monograph need not fear any criticism of its 
methods and outfit. James Morratt. 
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